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HAVE amufed teveral years of life with writ- 
ing Memoirs of Britith affairs, from the Diffo- 
lution of the laft Parliament of King Charles II. as 
far down as I could procure original materials to 
fupport my relations of events; and, if contempt 
of all expence to gain fuch materials could 
make me fit for the tafk, I certainly was fo. 
Fourteen years ago | publifhed a Volume, with 
my Vouchers; part of which laft, after fome 
journies to Paris, I got, by an order of the French 
Court, from the Depét des Ajaires Etraiugeres; a 
place to which no Britifh fubjedt, except myfelf, 
was ever admitted. It is eafy to attack aman who 
can produce no witneis for himfelf. It was fpread 
about with much malevolence and induftry, that I 
had forged the French papers; and, had it not 
been for the generofity of Lord North, who faid 
in Parliament that the copies had been in his 
hands before they came to mine, thefe reports, 
f{trengthened by the number of publications made 
to give them credit, might have been believed, 
I am fo weak as to confefs that this accident, toge- 
ther with the uneafinefs which I found my difco- 
yeries had created in families with whom I lived 
in 
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in friendfhip, difcouraged me; and I refolved to 
jeave the reft of my papers with my family, to pub- 
lifh, or not, as they fhould think fit, after my 
death; and fome parts of them, which I had 
given in print to my friends for their opinion, | 
fupprefied. 


But feeing England lately (as I thought) on the 
brink of ruin, becaufe fhe was on the brink of a 
Continental war, I fent another volume to be pub- 
lithed, becaufe I thought that the pictures of 
mifery, even amid fuccefs, which the Continental 
wars of the two grand alliances prefent, might make 
the Public attend to the profpect before them. But 
if the war fhould take place, I imagined that fome 
of the papers which I had written, pointed out 
weak parts in the French and Spanifh monarchies, 
which England might take advantage of in the 
courfe of the war, and which had not been fuffi- 
ciently, if at all, attended to by others. Thefe are 
chiefly to be found in the Notes and the Appendix ; 
and I account them the beft part of the publica- 
tion, becaufe the moft ufeful. It may be thought, 
that the ideas contained in them fhould have been 
conveyed to Minifters rather than to the Public: but 
I have generally obferved this difference between 
the Public and Minifters, that the former fees 
what is right or wrong in propofed meafures 
through a pure air; whereas the latter, from want 
of time, and the arts of others, fee them, for the 
moft part, through the medium of thofe who fur- 
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round them. But, after one half of the Book was 
printed, the people were informed that they had 
efcaped the fiery gulph, and therefore I ftopped 
printing the remainder ; but {topped at the deftruc- 
tion of the French and Spanifh fleets at Vigo: an 
interefting period of hiftory to Britain, becaufe it 
leads to many important confequences, to which I 
have endeavoured to draw the public attention. 


If other authors were as ingenuous as I am, 
they would acknowledge, that not to publifh a 
Book, which is drefled as far as I can drefs any 
thing, is printed, and always looks lovely in the 
eyes of its Author, is a piece of felf-denial almoft 
above human nature; and therefore, although the 
occafion that called for the Book is faid to be over, 
I have thrown it upon the Public, which it was 
fincerely intended to ferve. 


OxenFoorD CASTLE, 
Nov. 3, 1787. 
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THE King’s Strength in the new Parliament. —~Dif- pan tt, 

putes between the Whizs and Tories. ——The firft Con- Book Ve 

< 5 eine aed 
Spiracy againft the Government. State of William and 1650. 


James in Ireland.-—— The Confpiracy difcovered in Eng- 


land. Invafion. Englifh fret defeated at Beachy- 
head. Emotions in England upon the News of the 
Defeat. The King’s Arts to keep up the Spirits of his 


Army in Ireland. — Motions and Stations of the Armies, 
and Battle of the Boyne. Fames’s Flight to France. 
Louis drops the Scheme of aa Invafiin.— The 
King’s Progrefs in Ireland. Fe is obliged to raife the 
Siege of Limerick. Succes of Lord Marlborough’s 
Expedition againf? Cork and Kingfale.—— Vigorous 
Meafures in Parliament. Torrington’s Trial. 
Mijeries of freland during the Vinter. Manners of 
the Rapparees, with their Caufes. 


N a country in which the tories had been in powef, phe King’s 
with no long interruption, during four reigns, pof- ae 
feffed the greateft part of the land-property, had the jiament, 
church upon their fide, and were now aiflifted by the 
intereft * of the court, the returns to the new houfe of 
commons could not fail to be made in favour of that 


party. Encouraged by this, William, whole prepara- 


* Clarendon’s Diary, Feb. 29. ~ 
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Part Il. tions for Ireland were not ready fo foon as he expected; 


Boox V. 
Nee eee 
1690, 


29thMarch, 


refolved to meet his new parliament before he fet out, 
inftead of leaving the management of it to the Queen in 
his abfence. It met upon the 2rft of March. His fpeech 
difcovered the confcioufnefs which he had of his own 
ftreneth: He faid, ‘* he defired they would forthwith 
<< make a fettlement of the revenue, and that, in doing 
“© fo, he expected they would fhow as much regard to the 
«< dignity of the crown in his perfon as they had lately 
ss fhown to it in the perfons of other princes.” As if 
already granted, he offered it as a fund of credit for raif- 
ing money to be repaid at a more convenient feafon. In- 
ftead of waiting till they fent him a bill of indemnity, he 
informed them, that he intended to fend them an aét of 
grace, in which only a few perfons were to be excepted. 
He concluded with faying, ** That, as he was going im~ 
“¢ mediately to Ireland, their feffion would be fhort, and 
“ therefore that they ought not to fpend that time in de- 
*¢ bates, which the enemy would fpend in the field.”’ 
The whig party of the commons, being fenfible that 
all oppofition to the great interefts of government was now 
in vain, readily concurred with the tories * in raifing the 
proper fupplies for the year, and in fettling the excife, 
and the hereditary revenue, with the exception of the 
hearth-money, upon the King and Queen, with a fur- 
vivancy. But the cuftoms were given only for the term 
of four years; becaufe the tories, who had not as yet a 
complete confidence in the King, did not chufe to make 
him independent for a longer term, and becaufe the whigs 
thought even that term too long. The King complained 
of the jealoufy marked by the limitation. He was an- 
fwered, ‘* hat money would be more freely advanced 
‘* upon a grant which had a certain duration, than upon 


* Jour. hsufe of common, March 29, April 2, 30 1690. 
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*© one dependent upon life ;. and*that, as the prefent fet- 
** tlement of the revenue was a precedent for adjufting the 
revenue of fucceeding princes, a conceffion by him 
‘© which difcovered his confidence in his fubje&s, would 
*¢ make his memory immortal.” He faw the infincerity 
of the argument, but fuppreffed his diffatisfaGtion. 

But the tories were not contented with their fuperiority 
in promoting William’s meafures, unlefs the nation fhould 
be fenfible of it in other things likewife. The commons, 
by a majority of 49 *, prefented an addrefs of thanks to 
the King, for the alterations he had dire@ted in the lieute- 
nancy of London; and carried the vanity of victory fo 
far, as to prefent it ina body. In order to affront the 
diflenters, who in the late reign had entered into offices 
without taking the facramental teft, a bill paffed the com- 
mons for levying the 5ool. penalties from them +; and to 
make tire affront the ftronger, when a motion was made 
for levying the penalties from papifts t, it was over- 
ruled. The Lords on their fide pafled the a€t of grace, 
without one contradictory voice; and, while the bill was 
reading, and whilft they voted |}, they all ftood up unco- 
vered. With a kind of infult, the peers mentioned the 
circumflance of their unanimity in their meflage to the 
commons, 

The whigs returned thefe injuries: For they brought 
a bill into the houfe of lords, recognizing the King to be 
rightful fovereign, and that the acts of the late parliament 
were good and valid; and another into both houfes, to 
oblige all in public employment to take an oath of abjur- 
ation of the late King: Bills calculated to expofe the to- 


¢ 


* Journ, houfe of commons, April 9. 24, 

+ To prevent the King from difpenfing with the penalties, the bill or- 
dered a feparate account of them to be kept in Exchequer, 

t Journ, houfe of commons, May tro. 

|] Jbid, April 26, Lords journ, May 3. and 8, Burnet. 
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‘ries, if they gave up their former tenets in compliment te 
the King, or to provoke him againft that party, if they 
maintained confiftency wita nemnehoe: The former of 
thele bills * pafled with dificulty through the lords, but 
with eafe through the commons; becaufe the tory peers 
were reftrained from changing their opinions on a fuddens 
by the decency of rank, as well as of character, but the 
tory commons, by the decency of charaer alone. The 
abjuration oath + occafioned fill more violent contefts in 
both houfes; but the King generoufly interpofed in pri- 
vate, and it was dropped. ‘The tories, in return, agreed 
to an oath of fidelity tothe King, to be taken by all above 
16 years of age. But William removed all difputes upon 
this and other fubjects, by proroguing the parliament up- 
on the 23d of May. 

In the mean time, William’s intention of going to 
yeaa ha faa fuzgeited to his enemies to feize the advantage 
which his abfence would give them for overturning his 
government. The confpiracy came originally from Scot- 
land. Sir James Montgomery, who had been one of the 
three fent to London by the Scottifh convention, with 
the offer of the crown of Scotland to the Prince of 
Orange, now formed the project of dethroning him, He 
firft opened himfelf to his brother-in-law Lord Annandale, 
and next to Lord Rofs; two men who had been highly 
ferviceable to the revolution, and one of whom had car- 
ried the convention’s offer of the adminiftration to the 
Prince of Orange. But Annandale had been intirely ne- 
glected in the diftribution of honours and favours, and 
Rofs not fuficiently rewarded. | They readily entered in- 
to his views. All three went to London together, under 
pretence of complaining to William of the Lords Melville 
and Stair; but, in reality, to offer their fervices to the 
late King, through the Duke of Hamilton’s fon Lord 


* Journ, h, of com, April 29. + Lords journ, April s. 
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Arran, who was then in the tower. Lord Arran con. Part il. 


nected them with fome of the fufpended bifhops, and with 
the other partifans of the late King *, of which party 
Lord Clarendon, the Queen’s uncle, was the head, 
There happened at that time to be a great number of the 
Scotch nobility in London, fome to afk from William 
the rewards of paft, and others to be courted for future 
fervices, and fome to complain of his minifters, and of 
the injuries they thought, or pretended to think, had been 
done to their country. But their applications not having 
met with the aitention they expected, their four country- 
men took advantage of the difpleafure which this negle& 
occafioned, and drew into their cabals + the Duke of 
Queenfberry, the Marquis of Athole, and afterwards his 
fon Lord Murray, Lord Tarbet, Lord Breadalbane, Mr. 
Ogilby, afterwards Earl of Seafield, and even the Earl 
of Argyle, who had carried the offer of the crown to the 
Prince of Orange from the Peers, but who, by a ftrange 
fatality, had been overlooked by government ever fince. 
To thefe all the late King’s partifans in Scotland joined 
themfelves. Sir James Montgomery, who was much 
connected with the whigs in England {, attempted by 
painting the wrongs done to his country, as the forerun- 
ners of thofe which would befall theirs, to communicate 
his own fentiments of revenge to numbers of them; but, 
becaufe they either had not as yet taken their meafures, or 
did not truit him, they were tired by his repreientations, 
but avoided to take meafures with him. Fergufon, who 
was a republican, without knowing that he was fo, and 
who therefore hated cvery King, and Payne, an Englifh- 
man, were the under agents, to manage the correfpond- 


* CJarencon’s diary. 

+ Tord Belcarras, Burnet, 2. p. 62. Manufcriot correfpondence between 
Lord Stair and Lerd Bicadalbane. General M-Kay’s manulcript corrce 
fpondence with King W:liizm and Lord Portland, 

} Burnet, 2. p. 36, 
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‘ Iifhman, paffed between England and France to the exiled 
Queen, who fent by him large fums of money to her 
friends in England and Scotland. 

To the fuccefs of this confpiracy, Scotland, France, 
England, and Ireland were all to contribute. The Scot- 
tifh army was * ten thoufand ftrong. But, in order to 
get that army difbanded, as well as to inflame the people 
of Scotland, it was agreed, that the non-jurors, who had 
deferted their attendance in the Scotch parliament, fhould, 
by taking the oaths, regain their feats, join the meafures 
of the club party, and carry them into ftill further at- 
tempts againft the King’s minifters, and againft preroga- 
tive, in order to force the King to diftnifs the parliament, 
without getting a parliamentary provifion for the fupport 
of the troops. It was known, that one part of the Eng- 
lifh fleet was in the fpring to conduct the new Spanifh 
Queen from Germany to Spain, another to convoy the 
trade to the Mediterranean, a third to attend the King in 
Ireland; that the reft of the fleet would be lying in ports, 
becaufe unable to make efforts by itfelf; and that the 
Dutch, who were obliged to fend a fleet to England only 
for the fummer fervice, never left their harbours early in 
the feafon: It was therefore refolved, that in June the 
French fleet fhould hover in the channel, to prevent the 
junction of thofe different fleets, to fpread alarms on the 
Englifh and Irifh coafts, and to prevent the King and 
army from returning from Ireland. As foon as the French 
ficet appeared on the coafts, infurreftions were to be made 
in every part of Scotland by the confpirators upon their 
own eftates, all to be commanded by the Earl of Arran: 
And fimilar difturbances were, at the fame time, to be 
raifed in Lancafhire, Worcefterfhire, Weftmoreland, and 
the city. In the midft of all thefe diftractions, James 


* Lord Balcarras, 
was 
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France, with an army of French and Irifh, into England, 
And, to fpread the diftraction wider, it was refolved, that, 
when James landed in England, a vody of Irifh fhould be 
tran{ported from Ireland into the neareft part of Scotland. 
As the great body of the Englifh army was at this time in 
Ireland, the ower of the reft of it in Flanders, and not 
above 7000 troops left in England, it was thought that 
the fuccefs of the fcheme was infallible. 

Preparations for thefe things were accordingly made. 
In order to procure the Earl of Arran’s liberty, the Scotch 
peers, fome of whom had not yet taken the oaths, affured 
the King, that Lord Arran and they were to take them 
together. Arran was inftantly difmifled from the tower. 
‘The peers returned to Scotland, went to parliament, fwore 
allegiance *, and joined themfelves to the club party. In 
the commiffion of political crimes, men reconcile their 
conduct to their confciences, either by the affectation of 
principle, or by fcofling at it: Some of thofe perfons 
faid, that it was no fhame to do a wrong thing in aright 
caufe; and others, that they would play at the game of 
blind-man’s buff in parliament, by which means Wil- 
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Preparations 
for it. 


liam fhould not find out his friends from his foes. A 


great number of Englifh officers were fent from France to 
conduct the infurreétions in the Englifh counties. “The 
great in Scotland marked out fectetly their dependents 
whom they intended to bring into the field with them , 
and the late King, to animate them, fent over one 
Strachan to Scotland +, with a number of Ictters to his 
partifans in that country. The French haftened to get 
ready a great fleet of capital fhips, of which Vourville, 
one of the moft gallant of their {ca-officers, was to be 


* Lord Balcarras. General M‘Kay’s manufcript. 
+ Record of Scottith privy council, Feb. 20, April 20. 1£90. 
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admiral, And James kept himfelf ready in Ireland, to 
take advantage of events every where. 

Ignorant of the extent of this confpiracy, and only 
fufpeing a few of the confpirators *, the King failed 
from High Lake, with 300 tranfports, and fix fhips of 
war to guard them, and arrived at Carrickfergus on the 
14th of June +. A vaft number of other veticls of burden 
joined him from different ports of England with ftores, 
provifions, artillery, and every thing neceflary for a great 
expedition; for he had been taught by Schomberg’s pa 
diftreffes to avoid them for the future. The forces which 
failed with him, or joined him in Ireland, amounted 
to 36,000 men. But, diftrufling Englifh foldiers to fight 
againft one who had been lately King of England, he 
took care that more than one hait of his army fhould con- 
fift of foreigners: For he had 10,000 Danes, 7¢00 Dutch 
and Brandenburghers, and zoco French proteftant re- 
fugees; and the fuperiority in general officers, three 
fourths of whom were foreigners, or had been Dutch of. 
ficers, was ftill greater. He carried with him the Prince 
of Denmark, more from the fear of leaving him behind, 
and to leflen the odium of going to fight againft his wife’s 
father, by dividing that odium, than to do honour to the 
Prince {, whom he would not permit to go in the coach 
with him. From a fimilar precaution, he carried with 
him a number of Englifh nobility and men of diftintion, 
as volunteers, or rather as hoftages. Lut Clarendon’s fon, 
Lord Cornbury, who was in the Prince of Denmark’s 
fervice, refufed to attend his mafter |], under pretence, 
that he could not with honour ferve in a country, where 
he muft have feen that regiment which the King had taken 
from him, commanded by another ; but in reality to ex- 
pofe the King for not fhewing that delicacy to James, 


* Clarerdon’s diary, May 30. > Gazette, May 22, ~ Dutchefs 
of Marlborough. || Clarenden’s diary, Nay 50. 
9 which 
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which he, who was more diftanily allied to him, feemed 
to feel. But, though the Duke of Ormond had the fame 
excufe of honour to plead from the ftation of his former 
regiment, he attended the King, perhaps to conceal the 
defection which he already meditated. Before the King 
failed, he named a cabinet council of nine to the Queen, 
to wit, the Lords Devonfhire, Pembroke, Caermarthen, 
Marlborough, Nottingham, Monmouth, Dorfet, Sir 
John Lowther, and Admiral Ruffel, but warned her there 
would be diifenfions in their counfels, and defired her 
chiefly to follow the advice of Lord Caermarthen * 

As it was publicly known that William was to go ta 
Treland, the French had made preparations for his recep- 
tion, by fending thither a great quantity of warlike ftores, 
fome monéy, and 5000 of the beft troops of France, un- 
der the command of the famous but unfortunate Laufun; 
and orders were given for more to follow them. The 
tranfports carried back an equal number of Irifh troops to 
France: A device which ftrengthened James, without 
weakening France, and fimilar to that of Hannibal, who 
employed the Carthaginian troops in Spain, and the Spa- 
niards in Africa, becaufe vanity and competition augment 
the valour of foldiers when the eyes of foreigners are upon 
them. The reft of James’s army + confifted of 45,000 
men. But the Englifh and Irifh armies were differently 
diftributed: William being eager to determine the war at 
a blow, kept all his troops together; but the late King, 
wifhing to protraét it, in order to give time for infurrec- 
tions in England ahd Scotland, aid invafion from France, 
kept only 27,000 men atound his perfon, and fent the 
reft into garrifons in the ftrongeft parts of thie kingdom. 
The fpring had been fpent in inconfiderable attempts upon 
both fides, becaufe both Princes were preparing for the 


* Vide Queen Mary’s letiers in Appendix, + Story. 
Vot. III. [C] great 
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great events of the fummer. But the eyes of all Europe 
were now fixed upon Ireland, in which two warlike Kings 
were to contend, as upon a public theatre, for empire, 
and where the fingular fpectacle was to be exhibited, of a 
nephew fighting againft his uncle, and of two fons againft 
their father-in-law. Both Kings were the more refpect- 
able too, becaufe, although their animofities were mortal, 
they maintained the laws of honour to each other. In 
the beginning of the war, the King gave orders to the 
captains of the navy, if they took James at fea, to pre- 
ferve his perfon unhurt, and to carry him to Holland *, 


‘In the courfe of the war, a captain of a fhip of war offer- 


ed to invite James on board his fhip, and then to fail off 
with him +; but William received the propofal with in- 
dignation. On the other hand, thofe who were around 
the exiled King made ufe of every art to provoke him 
againft his family: Mrs. Dawfon, of his Queen’s bed- 
chamber, affured him, that fhe was prefent when the 
Princefs Anne felt the child leap in the Queen’s belly ; 
and others, though furely with injuftice, that, when Wil- 
liam complained to his confort of the difficulties he was to 
encounter in Ireland, fhe anfwered, * You might have 
“ been free of thofe difficulties, had you taken my ad- 
“© vice, when the King was in your hands.”” An anec- 
dote, though not ftridly fuited to the dignity of hiftory, 
may perhaps be pardoned, which marks the ftate of the 
exiled court. James was one day complaining to his 
courtiers of his eldeft daughter, but fpeaking with ten- 
dernefs of the Princefs Anne: Captain Lloyd of the navy, 
who liked not the laft part of the converfation, quitted the 
room ; but, turning back his head as he fhut the door, 


* My ingenious and Jearned friend Do@or Doug!as, Bithop of Carlifle, 
gave me a copy of the order, authenticated by Do@tor Clark, a lord of the 
admiralty, who found it among Lord ‘Vorringtun’s papers, 

+ Burnet. 
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muttered aloud, ** Both bitches, by God*!”? Some 
around James prompted him to confent to the affaffina- 
tion of the King; but, equalling the King’s generofity, 
he continually reje€ted the propofal with horror +. 

But, while the Englith were intent upon the fate of 
the Irifh war, they were alarmed with the difcovery of 
the confpiracy at home. As the danger had come origi- 
nally from Scotland, fo the difcovery of it came likewife 
from thence. At the fame time that Sir James Mont- 
gomery, Lord Rofs, and Lord Annandale, joined in the 
general correfpondence of the Jacobite party with the 
exiled Queen, and with France, they carried on a pri- 
vate correfpondence with James in Ireland for their 
own advantage, fending over, for that purpofe, a trufty 
meflenger, named Jones. By this means, they pre- 
vailed upon James, who had not exact intelligence in 
Ireland of the terms adjufted with his party by his con- 
fort, to fend over commiffions which heaped all honours 
in Scotland upon themfelves and their friends: ‘The 
Earldom of Air was conferred upon Montgomery, an- 
other Earldom on Rofs, the title of Marquis on An- 
nandale. Thefe three perfons were impowered to fum- 
mon a parliament in James’s name, in which the laft of 
them was to reprefent his perfon as commiffioner. But, 
in their care for themfelves, they neglected their other 
affociates, and inftead of afking a commiffion for the 
Earl of Arran as general, they contented themfelves 
with getting a fimple pardon for his father. Upon this 


* James was exprefling joy at St. Germains, upon the news that the 
King of Siam had been converted to Chriftianity, ‘* 1 am forry for it,” 
faid Lloyd, ‘* for then his fubje€ts will depofe him.” I found thete two 
anecdotes in the memoirs of a noble family, who do not chufe to hiave the 
connetions of an anceftor with the family of Stewart, even though near 2 
century ago, mentioned. 

“+ Vide the trials and laft fpeeches of all thofe who were tried for the af- 
faflination plot. Vide alfo Sir John Fenwick’s contestion, 
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the partizans of James, enraged* with his imprudence 
and ingratitude, and the treachery of their three friends, 
broke off their conneétions equally with him and with 
them. At this time the Duke of Hamilton was na 
longer commiffioner to the parliament. Lord Melville, 
who now filled his place, and Lord Stair, alarmed with 
the junétion of the country and Jacobite parties, haften- 
ed to get every bill pafled which the Duke of Hamilton 
had difappointed, or that could pleafe the people, though 
at the expence of the crown; and among other mea- 
fures +, to fplit the two parties, one of which was prefby- 
terian, and the other epifcopal, Lord Melville touched 
with the fceptre the at which eftablifhed prefbytery in 
Scotland. Sir John Dalrymple pointed out to the revo- 
lution country-party, upon the one hand, the generofity 
of the King in giving up his prerogative, and, upon the 
other, the precipice to which their new allies had at- 
tempted to draw them. That party, pleafed with the 
efcape which they had made, joined with the court in- 
tereft in advancing fupplies, in keeping up the army, 
and in impofing an oath upon the fybjects, which, while 
it abjured the late King, renounced alfo the diftinction 
fo fatal to England, between a King de facto, and a 
King de jure; and broke off all their conneétions with 
Montgomery, Rofs, and Annandale, Deferted thus 
by both parties, afraid to be betrayed, and, perhaps, 
feeling thofe compunétions which are apt to arife upon 
difappointment, in the breafts of people who have quitted. 


* Lord Balcarras, 

+ The King’s fusremacy was abolifhed 3 the old ejeéted pretbyterian. 
minifers were reftored; the lords of articles were given up 3 prefbytery was 
eftablifhed and indulged in all the wildnefs of freedom by the deftruction of 
patronage; the number of the reprefehtatives of the commons in parliament 
was increafed; to boroughs, their ancient rights were reftored; all for- 
feitures and fines which had been impofed fince the year 1665, were indif- 
criminately reverfed 5 and the effeéts of forfeiture were limited for the fue 
ture, Vide Scotch Statutes, and their dates in the London Gazette. 
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their principles for ambiti6én, thefe three men haftened oes II, 


to London to difcover what they knew. 

Lord Rofs prefented himfelf firft, laying open to the 
Queen all the plan of the confpiracy, yet refufing to 
name the confpirators: She referred him to the Lords 
Nottingham and Caermarthen. But fhocked with the 
indignity to himfelf and his family, of becoming an in- 
former to his equals and to ftrangers, he refufed to con- 
firm to her minifters what he had related to herfelf, and 
was fent to the Tower. Sir James Montgomery, more 
prudent, before he would appear, made terms, that he 
fhould not meet with the fame fate. In order to give im~ 
portance to himfelf, he exaggerated that of the confpiracy 
to the Queen and her minifters. He named all his 
Scotch, but refufed to name any of his Englifh accom- 
plices; becaufe his countrymen, he faid, had deferted 
him; the others had not. Lord Annandale hid himfelf, 
diftrufting his own courage, and did not furrender until 
long after. Fergufon was feized in England *, but 
eluded the arts of thofe who examined him, by greater 
arts. Payne was put twice to the torture in Scotland + ; 
but withftoad all its furies, proud to fhow he pofleffed 
that conftancy of which his fuperiors, who had em- 


* Clarendon’s Diary, June 20, 21 

+ This is the laft inftance of the ufe of the torture in Scotland. An 
account of it is to be found in the record of the Scottifh privy council, roth 
December 1650. There was a fpecial warrant for it, figned by the King 
and Lord Melville. When Payne was threatened by the privy council, he 
anfwered, ‘¢ They might do with his body what they pleafed.”” The re 
cord bears, that there was a motion made from the bar for a fecond torture 
next day, if he did not confefs upon the firft, The council differed; but 
upon a vote it was refolved to comply with the motion. He was tortured 
in prefence of the council ; and the record bears, ‘* he anfwered negative.” 
There are many inftances of the torture in the books of the privy council in 
the reign of Charles the Second. Moft of the old laws and cuftoms of 
Scotland were formed upon thofe of the Romans and the French; and both 
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ployed him, were void. Crone and Tempeft, two ins 
ferior agents *, were taken in England with fome letters. 
The former was condemned to die, but was often re- 
prieved ; the latter firft funk into defpondency, and then 
died raving mad in prifon, But the ftruggles of Crone 
to fave his life, by defcribing a confpiracy, the particulars 
of which he did not know, and the horrors of Tempeft, 
which were imputed to the importance of the fecrets he 
had to difclofe, added doubt and uncertainty to fear in 
thofe who examined them. And hence the greatnefs of 
the confpiracy was magnified, in proportion to its ob- 
fcurity, in the imaginations of the Queen, her minifterss 
and the nation. 

Before William failed, he had iffued a proclamation to 
feize many perfons in Lancafhire, who had got com- 
miffions from the late King to levy men in that county. 
And now the Queen, in order to raife a {pirit of loyalty 
in the nation by its fears and its dangers, fent to the 
‘Tower ihe Lords Clarendon, Yarmouth, Newburgh, 
Griffin, Caftlemain, and Alefbury, Sir John Fenwick, 
Colonel Haftings, and many other men of diftinGtion +. 
A proclamation was foon after iliued to feize the Lords 
Litchfield, Montgomery, Prefton, and Bellafis, Sir Ed- 
ward Hales, Captain Lloyd, Mr. Pen, and many others, 
Every hour the prifon-doors were opened to receive the 
partifans of the late King, and the people, aftonifhed, 
faw no end of the government’s enemies and their own. 
Lord Hume, Lord Oxenford, with a few others of the 
Scotch nobility { in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
were feized. ‘Ihe reft were overlooked, partly becaufe 
it was difficult to feize them all at once, and dangerous 
to do it feparately, and partly becaufe, as their. party 


* Clarendon’s Diary, June 8, 9.25. 


+ Gazettes, Clarendon’s Diary, Books of privy council, June 24, 16906 
Joy 13. 
J Records of Scottith privy council, anno 1690, 
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was fplit, no immediate, fear was entertained of them, Part Il, 


Olt e Vs 


Argyle retired to his eftate in the highlands, afhamed of oy 


his rafhnefs; but immediately after made ample amends *, 
by fubduing the weftern iflands of Scotland to the go- 
vernment. Lord Tarbet and Lord Breadalbane vowed 
the future fervice of their lives to William, in return 
for his mercy. Breadalbane kept his faith: But, as 
Tarbet + was difmiffed from his offices, he thought 
himfelf at liberty to break it. 

The Queen’s view, to fecure the affeCtions of the 
nation by alarming their fears, fucceeded. For, irri+ 
tated by the pain which even the uncertainty of the con- 
{piracy gave, and enraged to hear that the French and 
the Scotch were at the bottom of it, almoft all diftinc- 
tions of party fubfided in an inftant in England; and, 
as if the nation had been only one man, almoft all 
feemed to unite for the fupport cf government. Ten 
thoufand Cornifh tinners offered in an addrefs to venture 
their lives in defence of the throne: ‘The officers of the 
navy had, a little before, in another, abjured the late 
King: The common council ¢ afked leave to raife the 
militia, confifting of gooo men; and the lieutenancy to 


raife 6000 more: ‘the citizens made a contribution to. 


maintain two regiments of cavalry: And, whatever 
might be the divifions among the higher ranks of the 
nation, the great body of the people gave, every where, 
unqueftionable figns of their loyalty. 

But now the truth of the confpiracy was confirmed 
and its terror augmented by the arrival of the French 
fleet upon the coaft of England, at the time and place 
which had been concerted. Eight days after William 


* There are acccunts of his expedition, and the fuccefe of it, in the 
records of the Scottifh privy council, anno 1690, 


+ Ibid. rgth Auguft. Balcarras. 
t Life of King William 131, p. 195. 
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failed for Ireland, Monf. Tourville, with-78 great fhips 
of war, pofted himfelf off Plymouth. The armament 
was made more formidable, by an addition which had 
been made to the original proje&, by the Marquis de 
Seignelai, fon to the famous Colbert. Colbert’s family 
was originally of Scottifh extraction ; and, as Seignelai 
was young and vain, the Scotch who furrounded him 
filled his mind with the glory of making King James 
owe his reftoration to one of the defcendants of their 
countrymen. Seignelai, therefore, fent 22 fire-fhips, 
and a great number of frigates with the fleet; formed a 
refolution to go on board one of the frigates himfelf, and, 
after Tourvilie had defeated the enemy, to fail along the 
coaft of England with the {mall fhips, enter the harbours 
as he paffed along, and burn the fhips wherever he came. 
Lord Torrington was then at St. Helens, with no more 
than 40 fhips of war: For only part of the fleet which 
had failed to Spain and the Mediterranean was returned, 
and that part was blocked up at Plymouth; the thips 
which attended the King were ftill in Ireland; and only 
a few of the Dutch fquadron had as yet joined the Eng 
lith: So that the pofition of the French cut off Torring- 
ton from all hopes of making a junétion fufficient to 
fight them with fuccefs. He called a council of war, in 
which it was agreed to avoid fighting, and fent the refult 
of it to the Queen. In the mean time the French ad- 
vanced through the channel, and Torrington followed 
them clofe as they failed eaftward, fometimes in fight of 
them, and fometimes not, but keeping always between 
them and the coafts, in order to prote& thefe, and in 
cafe a battle fhould be forced’ upon him, to make the 
enemy’s fuperiority in number of lefs ufe in a narrow 
fea. 

The Queen referred the opinion of the council of war 
to Admiral Ruffel, the only perfon in the cabinet council 
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who was acquainted with fea affairs. By this tlme Part Il. 


news had arrived, that fixteen more fhips from Holland 
and the coafts of England had joined the Englith fleet. 
Ruffel took advantage of the accident; and, either from 
the contempt of French naval force natural to an Englifh 
officer, or in order to remove the only rival who lay in 
his way to the fupreme command of the navy, gave his 
opinion, that Torrington’s force was fufficient for ven- 
turing a battle. Nor were plaufible topics wanting to 
fupport his opinion: ‘* The fuperiority of Englifh and 
‘ Dutch fhips and feamen over French; the confciouf- 
*¢ nefs of that fuperiority in the feamen, which. always 
‘© makes men out-do themfelves; the difgrace to the 
*< new government, if it fhould yield the empire of the 
*¢ fea in its own channel. The French had quitted 
*¢ their ftation at Plymouth; they had paffed the Ifle of 
‘© Wight; they were advancing rapidly through the 
*¢ channel ; they would foon be in the river, and fhake the 
‘© metropolis itfelf with their armament. A victory would 
“¢ fave the nation from infurreétion and invafion united. 
«* It would fave the ports of England, and the tranfports 
‘© attending the King, (the laft of which were now cut 
*< off from all aid, except that which was to be found 
“¢ in the victory of the fleet,) from the fire fhips and 
“6 frigates of the French; an armament more: mifchie- 
“¢ yous in its confequences, than even the grand fleet 
‘¢ which covered it. Defeat would not be attended with 
“¢ its ufual fatal confequences ; becaufe the feamen could 
“¢ eafily run the fhips into harbours upon their own 
“¢ coafts, and ftill defend their country after their honour 
“© was loft.” Haraffed with fufpenfe and alarms, and 
finding relief from paffion, in refolutions of defpair, 
the Queen fent pofitive orders to Torrington to en- 
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The order reached him near Beachy-head. He had 
been then fome days in fight of the French fleet, but 
which, confcious of the prudence of the ftations he took, 
had proceeded with caution, and had not ventured to at- 
tack him. But, upon receiving the Queen’s orders, he 
quitted the coaft, and advanced into the open fea againft 
the enemy, who formed in regular order to receive him. 


‘His fleet confifted of 22 Dutch fhips and 34 Englifh. 


The Dutch admiral Evertfen, the fame man who had 
failed to England with the Prince of Orange, commanded 
the van, which was compofed of the Dutch fquadron ; 
and Torrington, the main body. But there was this 
difference between the admirals, that the one fought for 
glory: For Evertfen was proud to fave England a fecond 
time, and to wipe off the complaints which the Englifh 
had made againft his countrymen, for having failed to 
come up in time, the year before, to the battle of Ban- 
try-bay: But the other, trufting to the greatnefs of his 
character for his glory, reflected, that the fafety of his 
country was intruftedto him. Hence, whilft Torrington 
came on with flownefs and regularity, Evertfen haftened 
forwards, out-failed him, paffed part of the enemy’s 
van without firing a fhot, and plunged into the middle of 
the remaining part of it. By this means he left a great 
opening between his fquadron and Torrington’s, who did 
not come up till an hour after. ‘The French inftantly 
filled this opening with a great number of their fhips, thus 
cutting off the van from the main body: And then part 
of them making head againft Torrington, the reft clofed 
in upon Evertfen’s {quadron on one fide, while that part 
of the van which he had rafhly paffed, turned and fur- 
rounded it on the other. In this fituation, the French 
{pent all their fury againft the Dutch fquadron, and lay 
only on the defenfive againft the Englifh. Torrington, 
con{cious of the fuperiority of his enemies, and of the 
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in bringing thofe off with whom he could not conquer; ; 


and, after many efforts, got, in about five hours, between 
the Dutch and the main body of the enemy. But per- 
ceiving foon, that the fhips drove with the tide, he drop- 
ped his anchors, in hopes to feparate the fleets, in cafe 
the enemy fhould neglect to imitate his example. His 
view fucceeded; the French obferved not what he had 
done, and the combatants were imperceptibly wafted away 
from each other. In the engagement, three of the Dutch 
fleet were burnt, two of their admirals killed, and almoft 
all the reft of their fhips totally difabled *. Next day, 
the Englifh and Dutch declined a fecond battle ; and re- 
tired to the Thames, to defend the metropolis, and be- 
caufe in the mouth of the river, they could better defend 
themfelves againft a force fuperior to their own. In the 
flight, the Dutch were obliged to burn three more of their 
difabled fhips upon the coaft, and the Englifh one of 
theirs. Seignelai had been prevented from going on board 
the fleet by an illnefs which feized him, juft when it was 
going to fail; and, in order to have all the honour of 
the execution to himfelf, he had not communicated to 


Tourville the detail of his {cheme for attacking the Eng- 


lifh ports with the fire-fhips and frigates: Torrington, 
upon his retreat, had given orders to take up the buoys 
all along the coafts. From thefe two circumftances, 
Tourville made no advantage of his {mall fhips againft the 
Englifh ports: But he purfued with his great ones to 
Rye-bay, and there he ftopped, either becaufe he durft 
not venture an engagement in a narrow fea, and with an 
enemy driven to defpair, or to fee what effect the victory 
fhould produce among James’s frignds in England. But, 
as bad news are always made worfe, it was reported, that 


he was ftill advancing. 
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Whilft the two fleets had been viewing, or lofing fight 
of each other, had been approaching, tacking, or fight- 
ing, news had been carried * almoft every hour to Lon- 
don, of almoft every motion that they made. Thefe in 
a vaft citys had been varioufly reported, according to the 
memories, the imaginations, the fears, and the hopes of 
the different men who related them: And hence fufpenfe 
gave agitation to the fpirits. But, when it was made 
certain, that the united fleets were flying for refuge to the 
Thames, were burning their own fhips on their own 
coafts as they went along, to fave them from the enemy ; 
and that the French were triumphantly purfuing through 
the channel; a fudden defpondency feized all, made 
deeper by the news which had arrived from Holland, four 
days before, that the French had beat the Dutch ina 
great battle at Flerus. For it was believed, that, elated 
with this double victory, and {ecure from danger from the 
continent, France would pour like a torrent upon Eng- 
Jand with all her forces by fea and by land; and that Hol- 
land and England would fall victims to the fatal friendfhip 
of Louis and James, Even the retreat of the French 
fleet, fome days after, from Dungenefs, continued the 
general dejection, by the uncertainty of fentiment it 
created, For, as it was feen in different views from the 
coafts, according to its own pofitions, and thofe of the 
country, as it failed along, men knew not whether it was 
intended to favour different infurreCtions in the kingdom, 
or to waft an army from France, or to deftroy the King’s 
fleet and tranfports in Ireland, or to land the late King in 
England. And, whatever any perfon’s invention could 
fuggeft as a prudent mean to hurt the nation, his credulity 
and his fears made him believe. The motions of the mi- 
jitia, which was raifed along the coa{ts +, and of the few 
regiments in the kingdom, moft of which were ordered 
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to take the fame routes With the militia, only drew the at- Part IL, 


tention of the people to the feeblenefs of the fole defence 
that was left them. Government was feized with the 
terrors of the people; for, in every one who was nota 
flatterer, the rebei was dreaded. The Queen’s order * 
to ftop the ord:nary circuits through the country, threwa 
gloom upon the minds of all, when they refleGted that 
fhe, who was to be defended by the union of her fubjects, 
placed her fafety in their filence and folitude. And, at a 
time when the army was in other countries, feparated 
from their own, by feas of which their enemies were 
matters; the bulwark of the nation, the navy, put to 
flight or blocked up in its own harbours; the King ab- 
fent; the reins of government in the hand of a woman 3 
invafion impending ; rebellion in one of the three king- 
doms, and expeéted in the other two; and an exiled ma- 
fter returning with power and with vengeance; the Bri- 
tifh empire fhook to its centre. 

In the midft of thefe public tempefts and dangers, the 
Queen was diftracted by the private diflenfions of that ca- 
binet council of nine, whom the King had fixed upon to 
provide for the union of his fubjects. The Marquis of 
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Caermarthen affeéted to engrofs all bufinefs, and even left 


the Queen out of it. Lord Devonfhire and Lord Mon- 
mouth, in order to give the whigs a chance of recovering 
their loft fuperiority in parliament, prefled the Queen to 
call a new one; and the laft of thefe perfons took advan- 
tage of public neceffities to offerto find her 200,000l. im- 
mediately if fhe'would give her confent. Upon the de- 
feat of the feet Lord Caermarthen infifted that the com- 
mand of it fhould be given to Admiral Ruffel, whom he 
difliked, in order to get rid of his prefence at the cabinet. 
Lord Monmouth made offer of himfelf for the command 
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of it, and complained of bad ufage when his offer was not 
accepted. When the Queen, following the opinion of 
neither, ordered the command of the fleet to be put in 
commiffion, the lords of the admiralty, who were encou- 
raged under-hand by fome of the cabinet, refufed for a 
long time to fign the commiffion : And Sir Thomas Lee, 
one of them, having been called before her to account 
for this difobedience of his board, told her, ** That fhe 
“ might iffue a commiffion if fhe pleafed, but that they 
“© would not.’’ “* Then,” faid the Queen, ** I fee the 
«¢ King has given away his power, and cannot name an 
‘s admiral without confent of the admiralty.” ‘* No,” 
anfwered Lee, bluntly, ** no more he can’t.”” The no- 
mination of the commiffion, and even of almoft every 
officer of the navy, was the fubject of a difpute in the ca- 
binet; Lord Marlborough and Admiral Ruflel oppofing 
the Lords Caermarthen and Nottingham in all things, and 
the other members of the cabinet giving countenance to 
the contention, by taking fides as their fancies led them. 
Lord Monmouth was hated by the reft of the cabinet : 
for, that activity of {pirit, which making him fometimes 
one of the greateft of men, made him at other times a very 
mean one, had led him to endeavour to inftill into the 
Queen fufpicions of their fidelity; and they believed that 
he entered into the ftrange project of throwing the fecrets 
of the cabinet into Jetters writ in lemon juice to the court 
of St. Germain’s, pretending to intercept them by means 
of Wildman the poftmafter general, who was his crea- 
ture, and then carrying them to the Queen, as proofs that 
her fecrets were betrayed by his colleagues. While the 
Queen was thus diftracted by the cabinet council, the 
privy council complained that that council engrofled all 
her favour and confidence. They fent her a meflave 
white they were fitting, to require her prefence at a3 
council board; and when fhe declined coming, they re- 
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fufed to do bufinefs without her. Even the offers of fer- ee rT 
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vice alarmed her; for, Lord Marlborough having brought Wy 


her a meflage from Lord Montagu and feveral of thofe who 
had lately loft their offices, that they would inftantly raife 
1200 men for her fervice, fhe excufed herfelf from ac- 
cepting ; but to conceal her fufpicions of the reft, put her 
refufal upon the ambiguity of Montagu’s charafter. Even 
in one of the royal palaces fhe dreaded treachery ; for, 
prayers having been neglected in the Queen Dowager’s 
houfe for the King’s fuccefs in Ireland, fhe inferred from 
thence the Gueen’s wifhes for the want cf it. As it is 
natural fer the human mind to increafe its prefent pains 
by the recollection of paft pleafures, the Queen contrafted 
in her imagination the honours fhe had met with in a fo- 
reign land, where her hufband was adored, with the mor- 
tifications fhe was ctlized to fubmit to in her own coun~ 
try. Perfons in diftrefs long continually for folitude to 
brood over their miferies, and to hide them; on which 
account fhe became the more impatient of the fociety and 
pomp which continually furrounded her. One of her 
letters to the King at this time contains thefe words: “ I 
“* never do any thing without thinking now it may be you 
<¢ are in the greateft dangers, and yet I muft fee com- 
<¢ pany upon my fet days ;-muf play twice a-week ; nay 
<¢ | muft laugh and talk though never fo much againft 
« my will. I believe I diflemble very ill to thofe who 
‘¢ know me, at leaft ’tis a great conftraintto myfelf ; yet 
<¢ | muft endure it. All my motions are fo watched>s 
<¢ and all I do fo obferved, that if L eat lefs, or fpeak xfs, 
“¢ or look more grave, al] is loft in the opinion of the 
“© world; fo that I have this mifery, added to that of 
‘+ your ablence and my fears for your dear perfon, that [ 
<¢ muft fmile when my heart is ready to break, and talk 
«© when my heart is fo oppreffed that 1 can fcarce breathe.” 
The reft of her letters to her hufband are printed in the 
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Part II. Appendix to this book. From thefe, private perfons, who 

: Sots f envying the ftate of princes are unhappy from their own 

1690. _ paffions, may learn the fufferings greater than theirs, to 
which princes are expofed from the paffions of others. 

The Kire’s While England was expofed to fuch tempefts, {pec- 

anes te tacles equally ftriking were exhibiting in Ireland. The 

of hisarmy King having received news that the French fleet was failed 

Pb airs for the coaft of England, refolved, by meafures of {peed 

and of vigour, to prevent the impreffion which that cir- 

cumftance might make upon the minds of his foldiers ; 

and therefore haftened to-advance againft James, who, he 

heard, had quitted Dublin, and was now at Ardee 

with part of his army, while the reft lay at Dundalk. 

All the arts of a general, and a man of fenfe, he put in 

practice, to draw the attention of his foldiers from the 

misfortunes of laft year in Ireland, and the danger of the 

prefent. ‘The fame day upon which all his troops, from 

different quarters, joined at Loch-Britland, which they 

did upon the 22d of June, he joined them; and ordering 

the army to pafs him, threw a march into a review *: 

But inftead of keeping one ftation, he rode amongft the 

regiments as foon as they appeared, to encourage the fol- 

diers, and to fatisfy himfelf of the ftate of every regiment. 

An order having been brought him to fign for wine for 

his table, he faid aloud, ** No, he would drink water 

“ with his foldiers.”’? He flept every night in the camp, 

was all the day on horfeback, flew from place to place to 

furvey the army or the country, and trufted nothing to 

others. While at one time he brought up the rear, with 

an anxiety which engaged the affections of the foldiers ; 

at another, with a fpirit which inflamed them, he was the 

foremoft in advanced parties, if danger feemed to threaten, 

or the obje& to be known was of importance. When he 

approached Dundalk, he took care to avoid the place 
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where the army had laft year been incamped, left the fight 
of the fcene of paft calamities might create prefages of 
future ones; and to prevent impreffions which might 
arife in the minds of the foldiers, from the fear of delay, 
he faid, in their hearing, when fome delay was propofed, 
“¢ That he came not to Ireland, to permit the grafs to 
«© grow under his feet.”” He made his fleet fail lowly 
along the coaft, fpread out in fight of his army as it 
marched, to elevate their fpirits by the grandeur of. the 
fpectacle, and to confirm them by the idea of fecurity 
which it conveyed *. 

The Irifh army, intent to gain time, and to draw Wil- 
liam from the fea, attacked him not, whilft he was en- 
gaged in the fame difficult march which laft year had 
given fo much trouble to Schomberg ; nor defended the 
ftrong pafs of Newry; but, as William advanced, they 
fell back, firft from Dundalk, and then from Ardee, al- 
though both places had been fortified during the winter. 
At laft, upon the 2gth of June, the late King fixed his 
camp ina ftrong ftation, on the other fide of the Boyne: 
For, on his right, a little down the river, on the oppofite 
fide from him, lay Drogheda, pofleffled by his garrifon ; 
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and on his left, upon the fame fide of the river with him, 


a bog difficult to pafs. In his front, were the fords of 
the river, deep and dangerous, the banks of which were 
rugged, and bounded by old houfes; the houfes by rows 
of hedges in the fields; the hedges bya range of {mail 
hills; and the whole by the village of Dunore, which 
ftood upon a height, and commanded the view of all be- 
low. In thefe different faftneffes his army was placed. 
Three miles higher up the river, ftood the bridge of 
Slains ; but the bog on the left of the camp lay between 
the camp and the bridge, and the communication from 
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Paxt Il. the one to the other was by a narrow tract of ground at 
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\ if the back of the bog. The ftation was equally fecure for 
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retreat; becaufe, three miles behind Dunore, lay the vil- 
lage and pafs of Dunleek, which ten men a-breaft could 
not pafs. 

Here James held councils of war. “The more cautious 
part of the Irifh advifed him {till to avoid a battle, and to 
retire behind the Shannon. ‘ In retreat,’ they argued, 
‘¢ there was no difgrace, when through fecurity it led to 
“ viGtory. The chances of war were almoft never fo 
“ equal, that it could be alike advantageous for two ge- 
¢ nerals to fight at one time. The fame reafons, there- 
“6 fore, which impelled the Prince of Orange to a battle, 
“© pointed cut that the King fhould avoid it. The ene- 
my’s army was at prefent flrong in numbers, his own 
“¢ weak; yet thofe numbers, unaccuftomed to the cli- 
mate of Ireland, would foon moulder away as they had 
“© done laft year; but his foldiers, habituated to the air 
“6 of their own country, were expofed to no diminution 
‘© from difeafe. ‘The French were mafters of the fea, his 
“* adherents in Ireland, of the land. Hence more forces 
were on their way to join him from abroad, and might 
** be raifed. at home if he pleafed; but his enemy could 
get an increafe of numbers from neither. In retiring 
‘© into the interior part of the kingdom, he could draw 
‘© provifions wherever he went, from the garrifons around 
“© and behind him. But the Prince, by advancing, 
*¢ muft lofe the fupplies from his fleet, and find no 
other in an enemy’s country. To the King, the place 
of defeat was immaterial, at the Shannon, or the 
** Boyne; but the defeat which the Prince might repair 
where he was furrounded with friends, in no want of 
provifions, and fecure of a retreat to his fhips, would 
be inevitable ruin, if he was cut off from all three. 
“* Even, without sifking a battle at all, the war might be 
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“¢ ended ; becaufe if the French fleet fhould deftroy the Parr i, 
‘¢ fhips which attended the Prince, and block up the chan- : i Me 
“© nel between England and Ireland, his army muft fall 1690, 
“* without a ftroke.”” But the French, who, by this 

time, were tired of the war, longed to be at home, and 

had either forgot the orders of their mafter to prolong it, 

or bethought themfelves of apologies for not obeying 

them, and all thofe of warmer tempers in the army ex- 
claimed, *¢ That, to leave his metropolis to the mercy of 

*¢ the conqueror, was to furrender his kingdom. The 

*¢ fubje&ts would abandon the King who abandoned him- 

“ felf. The ftrength of his ftation enfured him of vic- 

s* tory. The enemy’s numbers could avail them nothing 

** in places where there could be no general engagement, 

** and where thofe who knew the ground had all the ad- 

** vantage. It became his ftate, his ancient reputation 

‘© in war, and his fpirit, to throw his fate upon the-firft 

“¢ great caft which was prefented. The Englifh foldiers 

* would tremble at the fight of their Sovereign ftanding in 

** battle againft them, but would purfue him with fcorn 

“¢ ifhe fled. Heaven and earth would fight in his caufe; 

“ and the ufurper’s own confcience, by terrifying and 

‘¢ diftracting him, would bereave him of the wonted 

“© powers of his mind.” 

James had privately refolved to tranfport himfelf from 5, ,...% 
Ireland to France, in order to take advantage of the mif- fludtuation, 
chiefs which had been concerted there and in England, 
although he concealed his refolution, that he might not 
make that concert public. But, afhamed to fly juft upon 
the approach of the enemy’s army, wearied with a ftate of 
uncertainty, irritated by his want of power where he was, 
and provoked even by the tone of impatience and inde- 
pendence, in which thofe different advices had been 
given, his pride at firft made him refolve to maintain his 
pot, and wait for the enemy. And, accordingly, he 
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made preparations for it. Afterwards the news of the ad- 
vance of the French fleet through the channel, opening 
new hopes, and reviving former projects, he leaned to the 
fide of retiring with his army. For this purpofe he fent 
off * moft of his artillery and baggage, and wrote private 
orders + to Sir Patrick Trant, commiffioner of the Irifh 
revenue, to get aveflel ready at Waterford to tranfport 
him to France. But the fudden arrival of his opponent, 
upon the oppofite banks of the river, reduced him to the 
difficult fituation of maintaining the paflage of the river, 
and of taking meafures for retreat at the fame time. The 
Englifh army placed itfelf in a ftation which gave a full 
view of both armies to each other, and fo near, that a 
cannonade immediately commenced. 

William had no fooner arrived, than he rode along the 
fide of the river in the fight of both armies, to make his 
obfervations upon the field, which was next day to deter- 
mine James’s fate and his own. ‘The enemy having ob- 
ferved him fit down upon the ground, whilft he was writ- 
ing notes of what he had obferved, fent, into a field op- 
polite to him, a body of horfe, who carried two field- 
pieces concealed in their centre, and had orders to drop 
the cannon unperceived, behind a hedge, as they marched 
along. Thefe guns were deliberately aimed at his horfes; 
and, when he mounted, were difcharged. The balls 
killed feveral of his followers, and one of them wounded 
himfelf on the fhoulder. A fhout from the Irifh camp 
rent the fkies. A report, that he was killed, flew in- 
ftantly through Ireland, and in an incredibly fhort fpace 
of time reached Paris. The guns of the Baftile were 
fired, the city was illuminated, and all men congratulated 
each other, asupon the greateft of victories : Triumphs 
for his death, flattering to the King; becaufe they ex 
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preffed the fears which his life gave to his enemies. As me Tv Il. 
foon as his wound was dreffed, he rode through his specie = 
camp, to undeceive his friends and his foes. 1690. 

The King did not call a council of war until nine Refolves to 
o’clock at night; and then, without afking advice of eee 
his officers, he declared his refolution to force the paflage advice of a 
of the river next morning. For, rendered impatient by oes bd 
the news from England, and receiving intelligence that 
James was continuing to fend off his artillery and bag- 
gage, and fome of his troops, with a view to a retreat, 
he would liften to no council. Diftrufting his Englifh 
officers, yet fenfible it was impoffible to make a diftinc- 
tion between them and the others, he concerted not the 
plan of the attack with the council, but intimated that 
he would fend to every one his orders before bed-time; a 
referve which he obferved even to the great Duke of 
Schomberg, who, ignorant of the caufe of it, faid, with 
fome peevifhnefs, when he received the order of battle *, 
¢¢ That it was the firft which had ever been fent him.” 

The King directed the river to be pafled in three The King’s 
places. Count Schomberg, fon to the Marfhal, was, at Liga 
fix o’clock in the morning, to go up the river, with the Stts of three 
right wing of 10,000 men, confifting moftly of cavalry ; asi 
to pafs at fome fords which the King himfelf had dif- 
covered below Slainbridge; and, after difperfing the 
troops which fhould oppofe him there, to make his way 
to the pafs of Dunleek, with a view to attack the enemy 
behind, and cut off their retreat at the fame time. Some 
hours after this body was on its way, and whenever 
its fuccefs fhould be known, the centre under the 
Duke of Schomberg, in which the great body of in- 
fantry was placed, was to pafs at the fords between 
the two camps; becaufe, upon ground broken and un- 

_Known, only infantry could a&t. In the difpofition of 
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this part of his army, William ordered thé Dutch, the 
Brandenburghers, the French Proteftants, and the In- 
ni‘killingers to pafs the river firft; partly, beeaufe he 
knew the attachment of the two former to himfelf, and 
of the two latter to his religion; and partly, becaufe he 
was not yet fufficiently acquainted with the Danes, and 
would not venture Englifh forces to fight againft one 
who had formerly commanded them. William was 
himfelf to go down the river with the left wing, which 
was compofed of the reft of the cavalry, pafs at a ford 
between the army and Drogheda, and flank the enemy 
whilft they were engaged. After all thefe things were 
difpofed for the action of next day, William ftill anxious, 
and afraid that fomething had been omitted, went himfelf 
through the camp by torch-light: A piece of duty, 
which, by fhowing the vigilance and ardour of the Ge- 
neral, communicated the fame difpofitions to the fol~ 
diers *, 

Next morning the late King, feeing the enemy drawn 
out, and the impoffibility of a retreat without a battle, 
prepared himfelf to receive them. He had thrown 
up fome breaft-works upon the banks of the fords 
which lay between the two camps; and he now gave 
orders, if his troops were driven from thefe, to retire to 
the line of houfes; if from the houfes, to the hedges ; 
if from the hedges, to the range of fmall hills; if from 
thefe, to Dunore; and, if they could not make that 
ftation good, they were to retire to Dunleek, and ftop 
the purfuit by defending the pafs. Even in the laft 
order which he gave, James experienced the difobedience 
of his Irifh fubje¢ts: For, having commanded the 5000 
French, becaufe they were veterans, and accuftomed to 
works of defence, to place themfelves in the breaft-works 
and line of houfes, the Irifh cried out: & They were 
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‘* affronted; the poft off honour was theirs; and they Parr Il. 


* would fire upon whomfoever fhould attempt to take it 
“ from them.”” And he was obliged to place the only 
force he could depend upon, behind the Irifh, among 
the range of fmall hills; the only place in which they 
could not effectually ferve him. After thefe difpofitions 
were made, James took his own ftation upon a height, 
at the church of Dunore, from whence he could view 
the operations of both armies; but with a prefaging mind, 
when he reflected, that all the precautions he had taken 
were contrived to make retreat lefs dangerous, not to im- 
prove upon victory. 

When James perceived Count Schomberg march off 
towards Slains, and great bodies of troops in motion 
after him, he imagined, the whole army was taking the 
fame rout, and that the Englifh, confcious of the difficulties 
of the fords between the camps, were not to attempt them. 
Fearing to be attacked on the flank, but more to be cut off 
from Dunleek, he therefore fent great bodies of troops 
fucceffively to watch Count Schomberg, and, by this 
movement, weakened his principal army. The Count 
having out-marched the French, who on the other fide 


of the river followed his motions, found little oppofition: 


in his paflage, eafily difperfing the few troops which 
arrived fooneft to oppofe him. ‘The bog firft ftopped 
him; but, upon examination, finding it, though diffi. 
cult, not impoffible to be paffled, he fent his cavalry 
round by the narrow tract of firm ground at the back of 
it, and floundered through the bog with his infantry. 
The boldnefs of the action difcouraged the enemies on 
the other fide, who fcarcely waited to be attacked, but 
made the beft of their way to Dunleek. The Count pur- 
fued, but flowly; for he had no guides, except the fly- 
ing fteps of his enemies; and tbe bogs and ditches, 
which they who were acquainted with their intricacies 
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William had no fooner heard that Count Schomberg 
was got over, than he fent orders to the advanced body 
of the centre to crofs the river. "The blue Dutch guards 
entered firft. The Brandenburgers inftantly followed, 
impelled by national competition. The fudden refiftance 
to the current {welled the river, fo that the infantry 
pafled it, fome breaft high, holding their arms above 
their heads, and the reft to the middle, and many of the 
horfes were obliged to fwim. The Irifh troops, who, 


according to the manner of men infolent to their friends, 


were cowardly againft their enemies, fled firft from the 
breaft-works and houfes, and then from the hedges, 
after making fires confufed and ill pointed ¢, which killed 
not a man. As faft as the advanced bodies got footing, 
they formed. The Englifh and Danes haftened to fol- 
low them through the river. But Marfhal Schomberg, 
anxious, and ftill doubting of fuccefs, in an attempt 
which he thought defperate, kept his ftation, with a 
ftrong body of troops around him, to give his afiiftance 
wherever it fhould be firft needed. General Hamilton, 
who commanded the Irifh cavalry, enraged at the 
cowardice with which the infantry of his countrymen 
had behaved, ordered brandy to be diftributed amongft 
his dragoons; and then, with a rage that was rather 
frantic than brave, poured down upon the enemies, 
who were now got clear of moft of the hedges, and 
were advancing into the open ground. At the fame 
time new troops feemed to ftart from the earth; for 
the French, who had been. hitherto undifcovered, rofe 
new upon the fight, among the little hills, appearing 
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more numerous than they were, from the aid which the Parr I. 


interpofition of objects gave to the imagination, and be- 
caufe they rofe to view only by degrees. This body 
advanced to fupport Hamilton’s charge with an order 
‘proportioned to his want of it. The double fhock threw 
William’s centre into diforder. The Dutch ftopped: 
The French proteftants were broken through: The 
Englifh advanced flowly: The Danes, without waiting 
to be attacked, turned round, and fled back through the 
river. Part of Hamilton’s dragoons plunged into it after 
them. Callimotte, who commanded the French pro- 
teftants, the faithful partner of Schomberg in all his 
fortunes, was rede down. At the fight of this fuc- 
cefs, James, at intervals, is reported to have gene- 
roufly exclaimed, ‘* Spare, oh fpare my Englifh fub- 
“© jects*!”? Schomberg, in the mean time, hearing of 
his friend’s diftrefs, and perceiving that of the centre, 
haftened from his ftation to their relief. Callimotte and 
Schomberg pafled each other in the river, unknown, and 
at a diftance; the one mortally wounded, carried off in 
his foldiers arms, and calling to thofe who pafied him, 
“Ss A la gloire, mes enfans, ala gloire!” ‘* To glory, 
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“© my children, to glory!” The other on horfeback, | 


in the deepeft of the river, rallying the French pro- 
teftants, pointing out to them their countrymen in the 
Trifh army, and crying out, ‘* Voila, Meffieurs, vos 
‘6 perfecuteurs.” ‘* There, gentlemen, are your per- 
«© fecutors.”” In the mean time, that part of Hamilton’s 
dragoons which had entered the river, finding their career 
{topped, returned to their own fide of the river, and, in 
their way breaking through the French proteftants a 
fecond time, wounded Schomberg, and hurried him 
along; and his own men firing upon them, without 
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knowing he was amongft them, killed him. Hamilton’s 
charge on the one fide, and the relief which Schomberg 


rally, and prepare for a renewal of the engagement *. 
But, whilft they were ftanding oppofite to each other, 
William, who had paffed the river below, appeared at 
the head of his cavalry, with his fword drawn, his arm 
thrown loofe of its bandage, inflaming his men with his 
voice, and preparing to fall upon the enemy’s flank. At 
this fight they retired to the ftrong ftation of Dunore. 
He followed with his cavalry: His infantry advanced : 
And, in the mean time, all the enemy’s forces, except 
that part which was retiring to Dunleek, gathered from 
all quarters around their King. At this place the battle 
Jafted half an hour, with various fuccefs, reprefenting 
in the ftandards, the looks, the drefles, and the language 
of the combatants, the horrors of civil and foreign war 
mixed together; becaufe, while different nations were 
oppofed to one another in fome places, French fubjects 
fought with French fubjects, and Britifh with Britifh in 
others. In the heat cf the aétion+, one of William’s 
dragoons, miftaking him, clapped a piftol to his head. 
The King turning it afide, faid calmly to the foldier, 
<¢ What, do you not know your friends?” The Irith 
infantry at length gave way. Hamilton, with his ca- 
valry, again attempted to recover the battle, and had al- 
moft fucceeded, but was taken prifoner. James feeing 
this, and hearing that Count Schomberg was ftill making 
his way to Dunleek, quitted his ftation, while the armies 
were yet fighting; and leaving orders for the army to retire 
to defend the pafs of Dunleek, and afterwards to fall back 
to the Shannon, he himfelf, with his principal officers z, 
fied. Upon hearing this, William afked General Ha- 
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milton, who was brought prifoner before him, if he 
thought the Irifh army would fight any more? Hamil- 
ton anfwered, ‘* Upon my honour, I believe they will.” 
The King, with that fhort but ftrong manner of fpeak- 
ing which was natural to him, muttered, ‘* Your 
*¢ honour! your honour!” alluding to Hamilton’s former 
breach of it tohim: And then, without lofing time to 
put his troops in order, directed a purfuit from all 
quarters. The hurry of the flight, and of the purfuit, 
prevented the enemy from defending the pafs of Dunleek, 
and the victory became complete. “Iwo thoufand of the 
Trifh were killed; the Englifh loft not above a fourth 
part of that number. 

The late King went firft to Dublin, and next to 
Waterford, breaking down all the bridges behind him, 
by the fuggeftions of the French officers, who, impatient 
to revifit their own country, urged him to fly from Ire- 
land, and added wings to his fears. In his flight, he 
received a letter written with Louis XIV.’s own hand, 
in which that monarch informed him of the vitory of 
Flerus, which had put it in his power to draw his garri- 
fons from Flanders to the coaft, and of the ftation his 


fleet had taken, which prevented his enemies from fuc- , 


couring each other. In this letter, Louis urged him 
to fail inftantly for France, and to leave the conduct of 
the war to his generals, with orders to protract it; and 
promifed to land him in England with 30,000 men: A 
letter which, while it filled James with hopes, covered 
him, at the fame time, with mortifications, when he re- 
flected upon the contraft between his own fituation and 
that of his ally. In his paflage, he met the French fleet 
of frigates, with which Seignelai had originally intended 
to burn the Englifh fhipping on the coaft of England, 
and which was now deftined to burn William’s tranfports 


upon the coaft of Ireland; but communicating to other 
: [F] 2 nations 
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Part It. nations the bad fortune which attended himfelf, he car~ 
Vs ied it back to France with hini for the fecurity of his 


perfon. 
The day after the battle, William fummoned Drog- 


heda to furrender: The governor hefitated; but, in the 
importance of the crifis, the King thought hinsfell jufti- 
fied in threatening to put the garrifon to the fword, if it 
made any refiflance. It inftantly yielded. A few days 
after, ‘he made his entry into Dublin, where, in compli- 
ment to the devotion of the Irifh proteftants, the fir 
place he repaired to was the cathedral. 

In the mean time, the Irifh army had fled dire€tly to 
the Shannon. There they were joined by James’s prin- 
cipal officers, who, after taking their farewell of him, 
returned, to continue the war, and explain the caufe of 
his retreat. For James, having unguardedly faid, while 
he haftened through Dublin, that he would never again 
truft his fate to an Irith army; his foldiers, upon hear- 
ing it, exclaimed: ‘* Complaints of cowardice came ill 
© from the mouth of one who had been the firft to fly 
** from the battle, and the only perfon, not of foreign 
$* birth, who had fled from the kingdom; and that if 
“* the Englifh would change Kings with them, they 
“© would fight the battle over again *.” 

When the news of thefe fuccefles arrived in England, 
William, who had fo lately been unpopular, became the 
idol of a nation which loves to hear of fighting. The 
populace made amends for all the clamour they had raifed 
againft the Dutch, extravagant in the praifes of their 
feamen, and unjuft to their own. As in unfortunate 
engagements all lay the blame upon one, to take it off 
themfelves, the feamen complained of the condu& of 
Torrington. The Queen and her minifters took ad- 
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vantage of thefe popular Currents. In order to fave the 
honour of national courage, they imputed Torrington’s 
conduct to his treachery: And, in order to remove the 
indignation of the Dutch from the Englifh nation, by 
directing it to a particular perfon, Lord Nottingham wrote 
a letter to the Englifh envoy at the Hague, which laid 
all the blame upon Torrington; and care was taken to 
tranflate and publifh it in the Dutch Gazettes. The 
Queen alfo in a mefiage of condolence, fent by a fpecial 
envoy to the States *, exprefled her forrow, ‘* That they 
** had not been feconded as they ought to have been ;” 
and, to mark againft whom this exprefion was levelled, 
fhe, at the fame time, fent Torrington to the Tower. She 
alfo repaired the Dutch fhips at her own charge. Their 


wounded feamen + were taken care of in hofpitals, pre-‘ 


ferably to the Englifh: A generofity, of which the laft 
complained not, Rewards were given to the widows and 
children of thofe who had died in battle, and conduét- 
money to the feamen whofe fhips had been burnt, to carry 
accounts to their countrymen of the noble nature’of that 
nation in whofe caufe they had fufered. Pleafed with 
thefe attentions, the States fitted out 18 new fhips of war, 
laid an embargo upon their trade until they were manned; 
levied new troops at home; hired others from other na- 
tions; and fent a ftronger army into the field, than that 
which had been defeated at Flerus. ‘The Englith ordered 
12 new fhips to be built {, all the old ones to be repaired, 
and new feamen and foldiers to be levied. And all Eu- 
rope was convinced of this truth, that nations which join 
freedom to wealth rife always ftronger from defeat. 
Before the French King heard of James’s defeat at the 
Boyne, he had, in order to execute his great project of 
ending the war at a blow, brought his fleet back to 
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S aieaaine to ufe it in tranfporting him with an army tata 
England. But when he faw James return defeated, and 
bringing back with him that fquadron which was fent to 
deftroy his enemies ; and found, that, inftead of infurrec- 
tions in Britain, the confpirators were feized, and the 
nation united as one man againft his friend, becaufe fup- 
ported by him; and that, inftead of invading others, he 
might foon be obliged to defend himfelf from invafion by 
land and by fea; he laid afide his project. 

Upon this occafion, James experienced one of thofe cruel 
reverfes of fortune which made him often think and fay, 
He was born to be her fport. Louis waited upon him, as 
foon as he arrived at St. Germains. James, buoyed up 
with the hopes which that Prince’s late letter had fuggefted, 
and with thofe flatteries which attend upon Kings even 
when they are exiles, imagined that fo fudden a vifit was 
made, in order to concert the manner of his embarkation 
for England; and was therefore the more fevercly difap- 
siti when he underftood, that the intention of it was 
to make apologies for volineaitlace the expedition altoge- 
ther. ‘The Englifh monarch in vain reminded the French 
one, of the aflurances which his letter had given him. 
In vain he offered to go on board the fleet either with an 
army or without one, faying, ‘* He was certain his own 
“* feamen would never fight againft one, under whom they 
** fo often had conquered.”” Louis anfwered with one of 
thofe graceful but infincere compliments which were ha- 
bitual to him: * It was the firft favour he had refufed to 
“6 his friend, and it fhould be the laft.”” 

Before the Englifh and Dutch preparations could be 
ready, however, Louis fent fourville’s fleet, on the 21 ft 
of July, once more to brave the coaft of England. It 
hovered a few days, fpreading more refentment than 
alarms ; and concluded by burning the infignificant town 
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of Tinmouth, with a few fifhing-veffels in the harbour, Part II. 


Fired with thefe infults the fon of the prudent Lord Caer- 
marthen, and the difcontented Lord Shrewfbury, prefled 
equally to be permitted to take the command of the fleet 
againft the enemies of their country *. The Englifh, who 
had been fo lately dejected, now recovered their fpirits, 
denied they had ever been frightened, and hoped to make 
others believe them, in the ridicule which they threw 
upon the late bravadoes of the French. 

The enmities and the friendfhip of Louis XIV. were 
equally fatal, at this time, to fovereign princes. The 
brave and unfortunate Duke of Lorrain, having been 
called to Vienna, to receive the command of an army 
which was to reinftate him in the dominions which France 
had taken from him, died at a fmall village in his way, 
Perceiving his end to approach, he wrote thefe affecting 
lines to the Emperor: “ I departed from Infpruck, to 
“© come and receive your orders. Our God calls me 
“© hence, and I am going to render him an account of a 
“¢ life which I had devoted to you. I humbly befeech 
“© your Mejefty to remember my wife, who is nearly re~ 
“© Jated to you, my children, whom I leave without any 
“© fortune, and my fubjeéts, who are opprefled.”’ 

Inthe mean time, William in Ireland did not make all 
the advantage of his fuccefs which had been expected. 
The news of the French victory at fea, which he received 
a few days after his own, difconcerted him, He found 
himfelf alfo under difficulties in the ufe he fhould make of 
the viGtory of the Boyne. If he followed the Irifh army 
acrofs the ifland, into the interior part of the country, 
into which it was retired, he faw that his fleet would be 
left expofed in open harbours, to the depredations of the 
French, who were now matters of the fea: Or if, to gatn 
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iw ing the towns that were fpread along the fea-coaft, the 
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enemy’s army might recover from their confternations 
and make head againfl him a-new. He chofe the fafeft 
courfe, and proceeded fouth along the fea-coaft; yet he 
fent General Douglas after the flying enemies, with ten 
regiments of foot, and five of cavalry, to try if, by the 
fuddennefs of the motion, he could difperfe them. Wil- 
liam, in his march, took Wexford, Waterford, and Dun- 
cannon fort; and, having put his fleet into places of 
fafety, left the army on the 27th July, to return to Eng- 
land with five regiments, upon receiving intelligence that 
the French fleet was a fecond time upon the coaft. But, 
when he heard that it was gone away, after burning Tin- 
mouth, and that all things were quiet in England, he re- 
turned to thearmy; and, on the 8th of Auguft, advanced 
to Limerick, around which moft of the enemy’s army 
was gathered. General Douglas, who had in vain puré 
fued the enemy, and made an unfuccefsful attempt upon 
Athlone, joined him according to orders at Limerick. 
The garrifon confifted of 14 regiments of foot and five 
of cavalry. “Tyrconnel lay eight miles off with a con- 
fiderable body; the French, who had notas yet got fhip- 
ping to return to their own country, were at Galway ; 
and the garrifon had a communication with thefe aids, 
becaufe as the town ftood upon two branches of a rapid 
river, William durft not feparate his army, but made all 
his attempts upon the Englifh fide of the river. He was 
encouraged by the eafe with which he furmounted his firft 
difficulties *: The approach to the town upon the fide 
which he intended to attack, was by a pafs 150 yards 
broad running between two bogs. The pafs was cut by 
a number of hedges, and was terminated at the end next 
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the town by an old fort, which had been built by Ireton, Parr il. 


Cromwell’s fon-in-law. The enemies had indeed lined 
the hedges with infantry ; but they had fo little knowledge 
of defence, that they made no ufe of the fort. The day 
after the King and Douglas arrived, the pioneers, under 
the proteCion of the van, cut down the hedges of the pafs 
one after another; and the army followed in order. The 
Trifh fired from hedge to hedge, retreating always after 
one fire; fo that William’s difficulty lay more in clearing 
the way, than in beating theenemy. In this manner he 
got through the pafs, and found fhelter for part of his 
troops in the old fort. His approaches were made only 
with his field train, and a few mortars, becaufe the bat- 
tering cannon which he had ordered to follow him were 
notyetcomeup. The governor was Boifelot, a French- 
man, who anfwered to the fummons of furrender, ** That 
“© he wifhed to gain the Prince of Orange’s good opinion, 
“¢ and he could not expect it, unlefs he fhould defend his 
6 poft well.” 

Three days after the fiege was commenced, Colonel 
Sarfefield, having got intelligence, that the battering can- 
non, and great part of the ammunition, and cther things 
neceflary for a fiege, were expected to arrive at the camp 
next morning, but that they were flenderly guarded, from 
over-fecurity with refpect to a foe’ that was every where 
retiring, went fecretly out of the town in the night-time 
with a {trong body of cavalry, and lurked cight miles be- 
hind the King’s camp in the mountains till the convoy ar- 
rived. He fpiked the cannon, blew up the ammunition, 
deftroyed the reft of the convoy, before fuccours could 
arrive, and returned unhurt to his friends in the town, 
through the fame fecret path by which he had iflued. 

Irritated, not difcourdged, and ftill too much defpifing 
an Irifh enemy, the King continued the fiege, the rather 
becaufe the fame old fort and pafs which might have em- 
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he ordered a general ftorm at a breach twelve yards wide. 
The troops advanced boldly, carried the counterfcarp, 
mounted the breach, and part of them entered the town, 
But the inhabitants, eager to give that defeat to King 
William, which thofe of Londonderry had given to King 
James, animated the garrifon, Even the women, from 
the fame emulation, filled the places which the foldiers 
had quitted. The garrifon rallied: More troops poured 
into the town from the country behind: Both joining, 
beat the Englifh back, fallied through the breach, and 
purfued even to the camp, which they entered in their 
turn. Amidét the gloom which the horrors of civil war 
threw over the minds of men, one pleafing ray of huma- 
nity appeared at this fally: For in the confufion, the 
Englith hofpital, having by accident taken fire, part of 
the victorious Irifh ftopped the purfuit, and rufhing into 
the flames to quench them, faved the lives of their enemies, 
at the hazard of theirown*: After a difpute of three 
hours, William regained his camp, but with the lofs of 
500 of his Englifh troops killed, and ro00 wounded, be- 
fides the lofs of the foreigners, which was probably as 
great, becaufe in the attack they were equal in numbers 
to the Engiifh. He raifed the fiege foon after, and the 
fame day fet off for England, leaving Count Solmes to 
command the army. But Solmes leaving it likewife foon 
after, General Ginkell, a Dutchman, was put in his 
place t. 

The triumph of the Irifh was fhort-lived. The city of 
Cork was accounted ftrong from the works which the 
Trifh and French had made, and it was poffefied by a gar- 
rifon of 4000 men: But Lord Marlborough, knowing 
that there was a ftation which made the works of little 
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avail, and having got certain intelligence that the French Be rT II. 
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flect was laid up for the feafon, prefled the Queen and eee es 


council, to truft him with 5000 of the troops who were 
then lying idle in England, and pawned his reputation, 
that he would take both Cork and Kingfale before win- 
ter. They yielded to that confidence of fuccefs which in 
great genius is irrefiftible; and he arrived at Cork upon 
the twenty-firft of September. The Duke of Wirtem- 
berg joined him with 4000 Danes, to rob him of half the 
glory that fhould be gained, by infifting for an equality 
in command, under pretence that he was a fovereign 
Prince, although he was a younger officer in rank, and 
brought only auxiliaries with him. Lord Marlborough 
felt the arrogance, yet pretended he did not; and, by 
yielding his private honour to the public fafety, infured 
both. They agreed to command alternately each day. 
The Englifh general commanded firft; but, to fhow the 
fame fuperiority over his rival, in politenefs, as inreafon, 
he gave out for the word of the day, ‘* Wirtemberg.” 
The Prince then felt, for the firft time, that he had been 
in the wrong; and, when his turn came, gave for the 
word of the day, ‘* Marlborough.” ‘Their fucceeding 
ftruggles were only directed to fhow who fhould beft de- 


ferve the command, and could give moft affiftance to the’ 


other. From their fhips they ftormed the fort which de- 
fended the harbour, and bombarded the harbour and the 
town. From the ftation which Lord Marlborough had 
remarked, they made a breach in the walls ; and the army, 
under the cover of the batteries, and two bomb veflels, 
pafled the river, up to the armpits, to mount the breach. 
But, at the inftant when the foldiers were approaching 
the walls, the garrifon, upon the fourth day of the fiege, 
hung out a flag, and furrendered atdifcretion. Next day, 
Lord Marlborough fent brigadier Villers, with 500 horfe, 
to fummon Kingfale. The governor fet fire to the old 
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town, and retircd to the two forts. On the laft of Sep- 
tember, the fieze was begun. On the 2d of October, 
one of the forts was taken by ftorm. ‘The governor was 
fummoned anew. JTis anfwer was: ‘* It would be time 
“ cnough to talk of that matter a month hence.” On 
the 5th, the trenches were cpened. In ten days more, 
the counterfcarp being maftered, an aflault was ready, 
whea the garrifon of 1500 men furrendered, and was con- 
cued by capitulation to Limerick. Marlborough re- 
turned to London upon the 28th of O&ober *, vain, that 
like a foldier, he had kept his word; but fecretly indig- 
nant, that it was not put oftner to the teft. The nation 
received him with acclamations, obferving, with a mix- 
ture of honeft pride and malignant jealoufy, that an Eng- 
lifh officer had done more in a month than all the King’s 
foreign gencrals had done in two campaigns. 

Upon Williazm’s return from Ireland, he affembled his 
parliament on the 2d of Oober. In his fpeech he men- 
tioned for the firft and the laft time of his reign, the joy 
with wuich the pconle had received him in the counties 
through which he had paffed: A feeming puerility, yet a 
pleafing one; becaufe it marked that he loved popularity, 
although he was too proud to fhow it. With more au- 
thority, he demanded from parliament, vaft affiftance for 
the fupport of the war and of the crown, and concluded 
with thefe words: *¢ Whoever goes about to obftrué or 
“* divert your application to thefe matters preferably to all 
“¢ others, can neither be my friend nor the kingdom’s :” 
An infnuation which was thought to ftrike at the free- 
dom of debate, but which was overlooked in the prefent 
ftream of kis popularity. “The parliament, which is ge- 
nerally Jed by the paffions of the people, while it pretends 
to cirect them, was fcized with a tranfport of loyalty. For 
the tories ran before the King’s wifhes, to cement their 
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new friendfhip ; the whigs did not oppofe him, left they 
might lofe him altogether ; and all wife men perceived the 
neceffity of national effort from the dangers which the na- 
tion had fo lately efcaped. They provided, therefore, 
four millions, the greateft fum that had ever been given 
by an Englifh parliament, for the fupport of the ordnance, 
of the army, which was to confift of 69,000 men, and of 
the fleet, which was to be manned by 28,000 feamen. 
After they had given this fum, they raifed near 500,000. 
more, for the building of 17 new fhips of war: A mea- 
fure which the King fuggefted after all the other fupplies 
had been granted, and which was inftantly approved of. 
And the feffion went on almoft without a divifion upon 
any meafure of government. 

One thing however was brought into the houfe of com- 
mons which was difagreeable to the court. William had 
many friends and ofmcers who had ferved him long and 
faithfully, at periods of his life when they could expe 
little reward for their fervices. The parfimony of the 
Englifh parliament had put it out of the King’s power to 
make them partake of his better fortune. He therefore 
intended to fhow his fenfe of their fidelity, by beftowing 
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upon them fome of the Trifh forfeited eftates. In order to 


difappoint this intention, a motion was made for an ad- 
drefs to apply a million out of thofe eftates for the fervices 
of the public. But it was over-ruled by the court intereft. 
A bill was next brought in for applying the forfeited eftates 
themfelves tothe fame purpofe. But the court got a claufe 
added, that the crown fhould have the difpofal of a third 
of them, and the bill itfelf put off from time to time. 
Soon after the King, to draw a veil over the difpute alto- 
gether, prorogued the parliament, with a promife, that 
he would make no grants of thefe forfeitures until there 
fhould be another opportunity of fettling that matter in 
parliament. 
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In order to oblige the Dutch, or perhaps to give way 
to that feverity of temper which the King indulged 
againft military mifcarriage, he had, in his fpeech to 
parliament, threatened vengeance againft thofe who had 
mifbehaved in the late fea-engagement: A menace di- 
rected to Lord Torrington, and againft which therefore 
that Lord prepared himfelf. The King gave orders ta 
try him by a court-martial. But Torrington objected, 
that, as the office of Lord High Admiral was in com- 
miffioners, he could not be tried by a court-martial, 
fitting under their authority; and that, therefore, his 
peers alone were his judges. To obviate this, an act of 
parliament was obtained, vefting all the powers of the 
High Admiral in the commiffioners: A meafure which 
injured the law under pretence of refpecting it. ‘Tor- 
rington’s defence was vigorous, fuited to the pride of the 
man, and to his indignation. He proved his inferiority 
in ftrength to the enemy; and that all his captains had 
given their opinions againft venturing a battle. He re- 
minded his judges of the wounds which fome of them 
had feen him receive. He pointed to the focket of the 
eye *, which he had loft in the caufe of his country. 
He afferted the Dutch were deftroyed by their own rafh- 
nefs: ** And I truft,’’ faid he ‘* that an Englifh court- 
‘¢ martial will not facrifice me, who have faved the 
*¢ Englifh fleet and England, to a foreign, and to a 
«* Dutch refentment.”” ‘The court was compofed chiefly 
of men averfe from his intereft: Yet honour, difpleafure 
with the King for interpofing where the character of an 
officer was concerned, and the refletion common to 
moft officers, that Torrington’s fate might be their own 
at another time, prevailed, and they acquitted him. 
The King, however, difmifled him from his fervice, 
would never again admit him to his prefence, and placed 
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thofe of higher ranks, wHo thought that recent faults 
might have been overlooked for the fake of ancient fer- 
vices, and that it is the part of kings often to pardon 
after condemnation, but never to condemn after acquittal, 
But the multitude was pleafed, partly from that envy 
which they always entertain againft their fuperiors ; and 
partly, becaufe they conneéted together Torrington’s 
previous unwillingnefs to engage, with his fucceeding 
flight in the engagement. 

In the mean time, the differences between the Irifh 
and French, which had been kept in fome awe by James’s 
prefence, broke all bounds after he quitted Ireland. 
Duels and aflaffinations happened daily amongft them ; 
and the troops were obliged to be kept in feparate diftri@s, 
to prevent even the bands themfelves from encountering. 
In this fituation the French officers reprefented con- 
tinually to their own court, that their aid in Ireland was 
unavailing ; and that the minds of the Irifh were fuffi- 
ciently imbittered againft each other to continue the war, 
although foreign interpofition was withdrawn. Upon 
thefe reprefentations, and from an impolitic parfimony 
natural to French councils, the French in the beginning 
of winter recalled their troops from Ireland. ‘To make 
fome apology for this meafure, the French King flattered 
James with the profpect of landing him in England at 
Chriftmas*, when the Englifh and Dutch fleets would 
be laid up for the winter: But afterwards he retracted 
the offers he had made. James, {tung with the double 
difappointment, and confcious that the miferies of Ire- 
land brought advantage only to the French, fent orders 
to Tyrconnel to quit Ireland, and to make the beft 
terms for his countrymen that he could. 
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But an imprudent meafure which had been taken by 
William, in the heat of victory, prolonged the miferies 
of that country. He had publifhed an amnefty immedi- 
ately after the battle of the Boyne; but, in purfuit of the 
project which he had for fome time entertained of making 
the fortunes of his followers out of the Irith eftates that 
were forfeited, he made an exception from the eh 
‘¢ of the defperate leaders of the prefent rebellion * 
words general and indefinite, which every man in re- 
bellion applied to himfelf, and which therefore tied him 
the firmer te his party. Hence the Irifh had continued 
the war during the fummer, after James had feemed to 
relinquifh it: And hence the Irifh officers now oppofed 
that peace which Tyrconnel prefled upon them, being 
apprehenfive left they fhould fall a facrifice to it. Tyr- 
connel, finding it impoffible to execute one part of his 
matfter’s orders, obeyed the other, and returned to France. 
The Duke of Berwick, however, continued fome time 
among the Irifh, to try if he could keep them in order. 
But, deferted by their Sovereign, their allies, and their 
governor, they fpurned at his authority, and declared, 
“© They would find their own refources, and truft to 
“ them alone.” Berwick, impatient of his fituation, 
returned to France without orders, and left the command 
of the army to Sarfefield, who was become popular among 
his countrymen, upon account of the defeat he had given 
to the King’s attempt upon Limerick, and who, having 
been himfelf attainted, found his intereft and revenge as a 
rebel, united to his glory as a General, in the prolonga- 
tion of the war. 

As long as the fummer lafted, the Irifh of both fides had 
kept up their fpirits, becaufe that feafon had pafled in 
various fuccefles to both. But, when the armies retired 
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themfelves opprefled with® miferies which admitted of no 
alleviation, becaufe they were attended with no variety *. 
The armies fpread themfelves in parties placed at {mall 
diftances from each other, all over the frontiers of the 
provinces they poflefled, to cover them, and to get pro- 
vifions and forage with the greater eafe. Whilft the 
armies had been ranged in camps againft each other, the 
common laws of war were obferved, becaufe it was the 
intereft of all to refpe&t them; arid the foldiers had not 
injured the country, partly becaufe they were fupplied 
from public magazines and by public officers, and partly 
becaufe they ftill however depended for many things 
upon the country-people. But they had no fooner got 
into cantonments, than they indulged in the wantonnefs 
of cruelty, becaufe it was attended -with no danger; 
and plundered friends and foes alike, for which the want 
of pay among the Englifh +, and the brafs pay of the 
Trifh foldiers, furnifhed them with excufes. The Ger- 
mans, French, and Danes, of the Englifh army, de- 
clared, without fcruple, that they confidered themfelves 
as in an enemy’s country}; and they were too numerous 
to be punifhed. The French, on the Irifh fide, acted 
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the fame part as long as they continued in Ireland, and ° 


were befides inftigated by injuries given and received. 
The Dutch almoft alone refpecting their Prince and 
themfelves, preferved their national modefty. The fitua- 
tion of the cantonments foon brought on a partifan war 
during the winter, and then the miferies of Ireland became 
complete. For the fpirits of men had been imbittered 
to an unufual degree againft each other, by the ancient 
antipathies between Englifh and Irifh, the later between 
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both fides complained of and practifed. A great part of 
the men of rank had been attainted by the Englifh, and 

a much greater by the Irifh parliament. And both of 
thefe found now their fafety and their pleafure united, in 

taking vengeance againft thofe who had profcribed them. 

The middling ranks of men, harafled by the armies and~ 
by their fuperiors, faw that their only fecurity lay in 

taking fide with one of the parties, to prevent their being 

treated as enemies by both, and to plunder others inftead 

of being plundered themfelves; pretending principle, 

therefore, they formed themfelves into militias, when 

they could not be admitted into the troops, and increafed 

the havoc of war. 

But the chief diforders came from the loweft clafs of 
the nation called Rapparees*. The genius of nations 
often depends upon the food with which they are nourifh- 
ed. When men obtain fubfiftence without any exertion 
of induftry, they become indifferent with regard to their 
clothing and habitation; and indifference to thefe 
creates a habit of indolence in every thing elfe. The 
potatoe root, upon which moft of the common people of 
Jreland fubfifted, while it increafed the population, de- 
bafed the character of the lower ranks of the nation; 
becaufe a man by the work of a few days could raife as 
much food as was fufficient to maintain him during the 
reft of the year. The Rapparee was the loweft of the 
low people. He lived in the country upon that root 
alone. In his clothing, he was half naked. His houfe 
confifted of a mud-wall, and a few branches of trees, 
covered with grafs or bufhes, one end of the branch 
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wall; a fabric which ey erected in an hour. He 
was a part rather of the fpet on which he grew, than of 
the community to which he belonged; or when he en- 
tered into fociety, he did it with all the felfifhnefs and 
ferocity of uncivilized nature. Each party hunted out 
thefe people againft the other, though the inftrument of 
vengeance often recoiled upon themfelves: For the Rap- 
parees knew little difference between friend and foe, re- 
ceiving no mercy, they gave none, and, not regarding 
their own lives, they were always mafters of thofe of 
other men. They rendezvoufed during the night, 
coming to fome folitary ftation, from an hundred places 
at once, by paths which none elfe knew *. There, in 
darknefs and deferts, they planned their mifchievous ex~- 
peditions. Their way of conducting them was, fome- 
times to make incurfions from a diftance in fmall bodies, 
which, as they advanced, being joined at appointed 
places by others, grew greater and greater every hour - 
And, as they made thefe incurfions at times when the 
moon was quite dark, it became impoflible to trace their 
fteps, except by the cries of thofe whom they were mur- 
dering, or the flames of the houfes, barn-yards, and 
villages, which they burnt as they went along. At 
other times they hung about the cantonments of the 
troops, under pretence of afking written protections, or 
of complaining that they had been driven from their 
country by the other army. It was difficult to detect, 
or to guard againft them till too late, feeing they went 
unarmed, and more with the appearance of being over- 
come with fears themfelves, than of giving them to 
others +. But they carried the locks of their mufkets in 
their pockets, or hid them in dry holes of old walls, and 
they laid the mufkets themfelves charged, and clofely 
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regular troops often found themfelves defeated in an in- 
ftant, they knew not how or from whence. Their 
retreat was equally fwift and fafe; becaufe they ran off 
into bogs, by paflages with which others were un- 
acquainted, and hiding themfelves in the unequal fur- 
faces formed by the bog-grafs, or laying themfelves all 
along, in muddy water, with nothing but the mouth 
and noftrils above, it became more eafy to find game than 
the fugitives. Thefe peopie gave an unufual horror to 
the appearance of war; for they mangled the bodies of 
thofe whom they flew, partly from rage, and partly to 
ftrike terror; and they tore carfes from the graves, for 
the fake of their fhrouds *. 

From thefe fprings flowed the bittereft waters of 
mifery, upon a nation naturally martial, without em- 
ployment, and not debilitated by commerce or luxury. 
For, while fome of the Irifh took a fide in the civil war 
from principle, and therefore carried it on with all the 
keennefs which principle infpires, more chofe theirs, 
with a view to enrich themfelves at the expence of their 
friends, or to take their revenge againft their enemies. 
The former perverted the names and rules of juftice, to 
ferve their caufe, For they condemned many to die 
without trial, and called this the law of war: But thefe 
were the moft fortunate; feeing, to others to whom a 
trial was offered+ the falfe femblance of juftice was 
more cryel than the death it inflifted. Among the 


* Story paffim.—Story’s lift of perfons who died in the Trith war, con- 
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terms; thofe who had refufed to take quarter in battle, 
turned informers after it againft their friends; and bands 
were not tied together by friendfhip, or faith, or pride, 
but only by common dangers, or fociety in crimes. 
Both fides joined againft the perfons who took no fide, 
either from the contempt which men who carry arms 
entertain of thofe who do not, or perhaps, becaufe they 
felt a ceflation of their own miferies, while they were in- 
fliding them upon others, Yet one thing was wanting, 
which, in other wars of fellow citizens, degrades hu- 
man nature: The opponents changed not their principles 
or parties; not their principles, becaufe their declara- 
tions of them had been too open and too bold to be re- 
tracted; not their parties, becaufe the confcioufnefs of 
injury made them defpair of pardon, and prevented all 
treaty, 

Thus, in one little kingdom, incircled every where 
by the fea, and fhut up by an embargo, circumftances 
which difabled thofe to fly from it, who wifhed to fly, 
all the horrors of foreign, of civil, or religious, and of 
private war, were united *. 
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In King William’s Box is Lord Annandale’s confeffion 
of the Scotch part of the firft confpiracy againft King 
William. 


A full and faithful Account of the Confpiracy William Earl of 
Annandale was with others engaged in againft the Govern- 
ment, written from the Earl’s own Mouth by Sir Wil- 
liam Leckhart, and delivered by the Earl to the Queen's 
moft Excellent. Majefty, the 14th Day of Auguf?, 1690. 


ANelatokS the firft adjournment of the Scotch parlia- 
ment in year 1689, the Earl of Annandale, Lord 
Rofs, Sir James Montgomery of Scallmorlie, came to 
London, contrary to the King’s exprefs command, and 
prefented an addrefs to his Majefty, which (with a paper 
called the vindication of it, written by Mr. Robert Fer- 
gufon, as Sir James Montgomery told the Earl, who 
furnifhed him the materials) gave fuch offence to the 
King, as made us quickly fee we had totally loft the 
King’s favour. Thus the Earl continued in London 
without entering into any defign till the beginning of 
December, about which time Sir James Montgomery, 
who is perhaps the worft and moft reftlefs man alive, 
came to the Earl, and propofed to him, that, feeing 
there Was no hopes of doing any thing with the King, 

we 
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we ought to apply ourfélves ‘to King James, who was 
our lawfull prince, and who would no doubt give us what 
preferments and employments we pleafed. To this pur- 
pofe feveral days we difcourfed, and the Earl having 
agreed to the propofition, it was thereafter propofed by 
Sir James to the Lord Rofs, who after much difficulty 
engaged therein. Then did we meet, and confider the 
moft proper ways of making our application to the late 
King; but Sir James Montgomery had already fo order- 
ed that matter, that the Lord Rofs and the Earl had 
little more to do but to fay Amen. For at this time he 
produced three papers, all writt with his own hand. 
Firft, A commiffion for one to reprefent the late King 
in parliament. Second, Inftructions to his commifiioner, 
confifting, to the beft of the Earl’s memory, of 32 
articles. The third, A declaration calculated for Scot+ 
Jand; all which were to be fent to, and figned by the 
late King. The perfon who was to carry this extra- 
ordinary meflage, and which feemed of greateft difficulty, 
was as ready as the reft, who was one Simpfon, whofe 
acquaintance the Lord Rofs and the Earl owed to Sir 
James. Some days after, the Earl was conducted by 


Sir James to the Fleet prifon, where they again dif-. 


courfed the whole affair with Simpfon and Nevil Payne, 
and declares he was, in all, three times there with the 
fame company, only the Lord Rofs was once with them. 
Thereafter the Earl had two other meetings on this fub- 
je€t, the one in his own lodgings, and the other at the 
Globe tavern near Northumberland houfe, where were 
prefent Sir James, Mr. Simpfon, Capt. Williamfon, Sir 
Robert Clerk, and the Lord Rofs, who was only at one 
of them, but does not remember which. Williamfon 
and Clerk did at this time refolve to go to France with 
Simpfon. The next and laft meeting the Earl had in 


England on this affair, was at Capt. Williamfon’s houfe 
near 
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near Hyde Park, where all the above-named perfons; 
except Nevil Payne, were prefent. We looked over all 
the papers were to go with Simpfon, and the credentials 
he was to have from us was figned there, which was 
produced under Sir James Montgomery’s hand in black 
ink, and writ over in white ink either by Clerk or Wil- 
liamfon, and figned with white ink by the Earl, Lord 
Rofs, and Sir James. The fubftance of it was, that 
they were forry they had departed from that duty and 
allegiance they owed to King James, great aflurances to 
be faithful] for the future, telling the neceffity of fatisfy- 
ing the people of Scotland in the method prefcribed, and 
that there might be full credit given to the bearer, 
which with the forementioned papers were at this time 
delivered to Simpfon, who carried them to Ireland by 
the way of France. This is all the Earl remembers 
to have been tranfacted in England in this matter. And 
the Earl does declare that the whole of the project was 
bottomed on this ground, that we were able to bring 
home King James in a parliamentary way, being, as 
we believed, the majority of the parliament; for though 
we durft not make any infinuation to the diffenters of 
bringing home King James, they really abhorring that 
thought, yet many of them we knew would concurr to 
force the King to yield to thofe demands which he had 
fhewed his diflike of, or fo to oppofe the King’s mea- 
fures, that (though they defired not the parliament dif- 
folved) yet would certainly oblige the King to do it, 
which would fo have ferved the defign that the Earl can 
with great aflurance declare, that not only the country 
would have been in confufion, but that when the King 
fhould have been neceffitated to call another parliament, 
the plurality would have called back King James. That 
this project might be managed to the beft advantage, 
the Earl and Sir James Montgomery, about the end of 
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December, went to Scotland, the Mord Row having gone 
two days before; and it was at this time that Sir James 
did fettle a correfpondence with Nevil Payne, under the 
direction of Archibald Moor, Patrick Johnfon, and James 
Hamilton. The Earl declares, that fo foon as they 
arrived at Edinburgh, Sir James and he waited on the 
Earl of Arran, and told him all they had tranfaéted 
at London, in fending the meflage to the late Kine, 
which he then approved of, and was willing to do 
any thing would bring home his old mafter. Thus 
matters went on in Scotland, the Jacobites and we join- 
ing cordially in the defign of obftructing the King’s 
affairs, fo as fhould oblige him to diffolve this parlia- 
ment. To this end all endeavours were ufed to oblige 
thofe who were for King James to come in, and take 
the oaths; fo that from the number of Jacobites that 
were to come in on the one hand, and the appearance we 
made for the liberty of the fubjeét on the other, by which 
we had many diffenters, and the advantage we received 
from the frequent adjournments, gave us good hopes of 
fuccefs; but quickly we were difappointed, for when the 
parliament had fitt fome days, we plainly faw that the 
diffenters had got fuch a confidence in the Earl of Mel- 
vill’s fincerity, both for the intereft of the King, and 
liberty of the people, and feeing us openly appear with 
thofe they concluded Jacobites, they left us almoft in 
every vote. So that the Jacobites finding there might 
great inconveniences arife to them from fo publick an 
appearance againft the intereft of the King and {fettle- 
ment of the nation, they told us plainly, they would 
leave us, and concurr in the money bill, which was the 
chief thing which from the beginning we all refolved to 
oppofe, Thus the meafures of getting the parliament 
diffolved being brake, we broke among ourfelves, and 
every one looked to his own fafety. Whilft thefe things 
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were tranfacting in parliament, Mr. Simpfon comes to 
Edinburgh with the return of his meflage from King 
James, and to the beft of the Earl’s remembrance it was 
upon the being her Majefty’s birth day; he 
brought with him a great bundle of papers fealed up in a 
large leather bag with the late King’s own feal. It was de- 
livered to Sir James Montgomery, and opened by him in 
his own chamber, without calling either Rofs or the 
Earl, who were equally concerned in the meflage; fo 
that Sir James might have taken out what papers he 
pleafed without controul. The Earl, according to the 
beft of his memory, gives in the following lift of what 
papers he faw under the late King’s hand. 

1. A commifiton to himfelf to reprefent King James 
in parliament. 

2. Inftrudtions to him ina large parchment, and many 
particular inftructions apart. 

3. A commiffion for a council of five, very ample, to 
the Earls of Arran and Annandale, Lord Rofs, Sir 
James Montgomery ; and whether Argyle’s name was 
in for the fifth, or a blank, he does not remember. 

4. A commiffion of council, wherein Duke Hamilton 
and moft of the old privy counfellors were named, 
with a blank, for the council of five to infert whom 
they pleafed. 

5. A commiffion for the feffion, wherein Sir William 
Hamilton and Sir James Ogilvie were named, and 
feveral others which the Earl does not remember. 

6. A commiffion of jufticiary. 

7- A commiffion-to James Stuart to be lord advocate. 

8. A general indemnity, fix perfons only excepted ; 
the Earl of Melville, Lord Leven, Lieutenant: 
general Douglafs, Major-general Mackay, Sir John 
Dalrymple lord advocate, and the Bifhop of Salif- 
bury. . 


g. A great 
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g. A great many letters, “writ with King James’s 
own hand, to moft of the confiderable men in Scot- 
land, and above 40 more fuperfcribed by him to be 
direéted and delivered as the council of five fhould 
think fitt. 

10. A letter to the three that fent the meflage. 

ir. A particular letter to Annandale, and a commiffion 
to command the caftle of Edinburgh; and a patent 
for a Marquils. 

12. The Earl has heard that Sir James had a particu- 
lar letter; but he faw a commiffion to be fecretary, 
and a patent to be an Earl. 

13- The Lord Rofs had a commiffion to be colonel of 
the horfe guards, and an Earl’s patent. 

The Earl declares that many of thefe papers are burnt, 
fome yet extant, and that what are in his own cuftody, he 
fhall deliver to whom her Majefty fhall appoint. The 
Earl of Annandale does further declare, that although he 
had talked with the Earls of Linlithgow, Balcarras, 
Breadalbine, Lord Duffus, Lord Prefton, Lord Boyne, 
Sir James Oglebie, and Sir William Scott, about the 
bringing home King James, and afluring them he was 


in his intereft, yet the particular meflage from London ' 


he only communicated to the Marquis of Athole and the 
Earl of Arran, and declares that the meflage having 
come upon the Thurfday, it remained with Sir James 
Montgomery untill the Saturday morning, that he and 
the Earl carried all the papers above mentioned to the 
Earl of Arran’s lodging in Holyrood-houfe, where Ar- 
ran and Rofs were, and there did confult what papers 
were proper to fhew to the reft of the cabal who were 
that afternoon to meet at the Earl of Breadalbine’s lodg- 
ings. It was here refolved, that nothing fhould be 
communicated to them but King James’s commiffion to 
his commiffioner, the 32 articles of inftructions, and 
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the particular letters, becaufe we apprehended the ref 
would have taken umbrage at the extraordinary truft 
given to us by the commiffion of the council of 5, and 
commifions for the greateft trufts and firft offices of the 
kingdom, which fome of themfelves had in the late 
King’s reign enjoyed. So in the afternoon, according 
to appointment, we met at the Earl of Breadalbine’s 
lodging, where were prefent the Marquis of Athole, the 
Earls of Linlithgow, Annandale, Balcarras, Breadalbine, 
Lord Rofs, Sir James Montgomery, who after having 
confidered the papers, were not fatisfied with them, and 
were ill-pleafed that the declaration fent to France was 
not returned, and all of them did extremely blame us 
who had fent the meflage, for thinking it was poffible ta 
do King James’s bufinefs in this parliament, and that in 
place of thefe papers, we ought to have writ for ammu- 
nition and arms and forces if they could be obtained. 
So we parted, and the papers continued in Breadalbine’s 
hands, untill the Monday, at which time Sir James 
Montgomery and the Earl returned to Breadalbine’s 
lodgings, who fent for one Cambell a writer, who had 
the keeping of the papers; and we being fatisfied that 
they could be of no import for King James*s fervice, and 
might prove deftructive to us if they fhould come inta 
the hands of the government, we in Breadalbine’s bed- 
chamber burned them. 


Lord Nottingham to King William.—Lady Dorchefter and 
Mr. Graham fpies to Government.—Weak flate of the 
hkingdom.—Preffes the King to return. 


Di La Fes 
6s I THINK it my duty to acquaint your Majeéty 
with fome informations I have lately had from 


perfons that are privy to all matters relating to the in- 
terelts 
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terefts of thelate King, a8’your Majefty will eafily believe, 
when I tell you they are my Lady Dorchefter and Mr. 
James Grahme: The latter will now take the oaths of 
fidelity, and gives me this reafon for it: That though he 
has done all he could to ferve King James, yet, fince 
there is now no further poflibility of doing him any 
good, but the quarrel is now more immediately between 
England and France, he will behave himfelf as becomes 
a true lover of his country, and a faithful fubject of your 
Majefty’s ; concluding, that if the French King fhould 
fucceed in any attempt here, it would be no advantage 
to his old mafter, who, by his behaviour in Ireland, 
muft needs have loft all that refpect which ever the court 
of France pretended to fhew him. This is what he 
fays ; but I guefs, that the taking the oaths being ne- 
ceflary to entitle him to your Majefty’s general pardon, 
this is at leaft one motive to induce him to his prefent 
refolution. 

He fays he will never be an evidence, nor would will- 
ingly name any perfons ; but promifes me he will dif. 
cover every thing that he hears of the French defigns; 
and if any letters fhould be intercepted, he will explain 
the meaning of them. 

He tells me, that almoft all the perfons of any quality in 
Scotland are in a confpiracy againft the government; and 
though all are not for the late King, yet they are con- 
tented to join with his friends to overthrow the pre- 
fent conftitution; my Lady Dorchefter added, that my 
Lord Marquis of Athol had received 1200/. to carry on 
this defign, but did not diftribute it as he fhould have 


done. She named alfo my Lord Belcarris, who was to. 


have gone lately into France, but wanted money. 

As to the French defigns, they, in profpect of the 
fuccefs of their fleet, intended to have invaded England 
with 40,0¢9 men, part from France, and part from Ire- 

land, 
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land, where they expected the war would have been pro- 
longed by avoiding a battle; but whether the defeat 
there will alter their meafures as to the time of this in- 
vafion, he knows not: For they have ready great num- 
bers of tranfport fhips, and particularly for 2000 horfe ; 
and there are fome perfons gone into France to give an 
account of your Majefty’s great fuccefs in Ireland, and 
of the pofture of affairs here. And Mr. Grahme has 
promifed to inform me of the refolutions taken thereupon 
in France, whether to delay or haften their attempt 
upon England: and I beg leave humbly to offer my 
thoughts to your Majefty, that it will be in a few days 
or not at all; for though the defign was at firft laid to be 
executed towards the end of the campaign, yet it was 
upon a fuppofition that their fleet would have wholly de- 
ftroyed that of your Majefty by furprifing them before 
they were joined, and that the war of Ireland would 
have lafted much longer; and that their frigates would 
have deftroyed your tranfport fhips: But being dif- 
appointed in the two firft (and I hope in the laft too), 
and knowing that it is poflible for your Majefty’s fleet to 
be at fea in three weeks time, and that your Majefty is 
at liberty of returning yourfelf, and bringing a great 
number of troops, they muft conclude they fhall not be 
able to make the attempt of landing here, and much lefs 
of fucceeding in it, unlefs they immediately undertake 
it, while there is nothing by fea, and little by land, to 
oppofe them; and befides thefe reafons, I have a pofitive 
oath of a French fifherman taken lately by the Crown 
frigate, that great numbers of troops were drawing to- 
gether to St. Malo’s from feveral parts of France, and 
it was publicly talked of that they were defigned to in- 
vade England: And my Lord Marlborough tells me, 
that Colonel Talmath writes the Marfhal Humieres is 
drawing a great army to join the Duke of Luxemburgh, 

but 
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but more probably to be atibatced at Dunkirk, towards: 
which coaft fome French men of war were feen to be de- 
tached after the battle; and my Lord further tells me, 
that it is difcourfed here among the difaffected, that Hu- 
meries is coming hither with 18,000 foot and 200@ horfe. 

How ill a condition we are in to refift them your Ma- 
jefty can judge; the fleet cannot be expected at fea thefe 
three weeks at the leaft, and, I fear, not near fo foon; 
and though. Vice-admiral Killigrew be arrived at Ply- 
mouth, yet his fhips are fo foul, that he can’t avoid the 
enemy if he fhould attempt to come up the channel ; and 
the difficulty therefore of joining the fleet is almoft infu- 
perable: the troops that can be drawn together, will not 
be above five thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe and dra- 
goons ; and the reft of our ftrength is in the militia, on 
which your Majefty will not much rely, and the moft 
confiderable part of that, which is in London, makes 
difficulty of marching out of London. ‘Their auxiliaries 
cannot prefently be raifed, and expect to be armed as 
ufual, by the crown, and their offers of one thoufand dra- 
goons and four hundred horfe moft certainly cannot be 
effected in fo fhort a time as is neceflary, much lefs can 


they be fo difciplined as to be ufefull; fo that, if the - 


French fhould fuddenly land, they might in a few days be 
mafters of London, and from thence of all your fhips in 
harbour, and with the help of their ficet, of the others 
alfo that are at the Buoy in the Nore. 

I fhould not have faid thus much, had it been my own 
opinion fingly, but I think all the reft of my lords of the 
committee concur with mé in it. 

Your Majefty knows the officers you have left here, 
and how few there are that have any experience; but I 
am bound to tell you, that I hear there will be fome dif- 
ficulty made of fubmitting to the chief; Icannot fay with 

any 
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any reafon; but fuch an humour only is fufficient to dif- 
compofe a greater ftrength than we can make. 

And I humbly hope your Majefty will pardon me, that 
I tell you, there are not wanting difaftected perfons, who, 
although they will not rife in arms againft you, yet give 
occafion of difcontents and murmurings, by faying, that 
England is at the yearly charge of five millions, and has 
near 80,000 men in pay in the defence of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Flanders, and is itfelf naked and deftitute of the 
means of its prefervation. 

All which makes your Majefty’s return fo neceflary tha¢ 
nothing fhould delay it, but the impoflibility of it with 
fafety to your perfon ; but, however, I prefume your Ma- 
jefty will fend a very conficerable body of your troops, and 
think it much better to hazard them than a whole king- 
dom. 

The meffenger is returned from Bath, where my lord 
Anandale was at his arrival there, and through folly or 
knavery has fuffered him to efcape.” 

Whitehall, July r5th, go. 


Part of a letter from the Marquis of Caermarthen to K. Wil. 
liam, 12th Auguft 1690.—Su/picions of many in Eng- 


land. 


“ I SUPPOSE your Majefty is informed by others what 

fcruples fome of the admiralty raife upon all occafions, 
and that as fome of them have refufed to fign the commif- 
fion for the prefent admirals (though contrary to the ex- 
prefs orders to have it done), fo they now raife numbers of 
doubts about forming a commiffion for trial of my lord 
Torrington, and are defigning to bring that matter into 
parliament, and to be tried there by a fa@tion, if they can 
encompafle their defigns in that, as they hope to do in 
other things. 


I know 
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{ know not whether thesQueen ice give your Majefty 
any account of my lord Annandale’s confeffion to her this 
day, concerning the tranfactions which have been fince 
December laft, betwixt the late king and Sir James 
Montgomery, my Lord Rofs, and himfelf. He fays he 
{hall recolle& more than he has yet faid; but he does ac- 
knowledge their having treated with the late king, and 
received eoitiens Fath him ; and that one Sir Robert 
Clark, Captain Williamfon, Neale Paine, and one Symp- 
fon have been their chief agents and mefiengers, That 
Fergufon was privy to it, and others in England whom 
he does not know. That they did firft defign to have 
4tried it on in Scotland bya parliament, but finding that 
to fail, their bufinefs was then to interrupt the progrefs of 
all affairs in parliament. He fays Sir James Montgo- 
mery is now in town, notwithftanding his having newly 
promifed the commiffioner in Scotland, that he would 
come direétly to the Queen, infomuch that the committee 
writ but ten days ago td the Queen, that he had promifed 
Sir James he Gieula befafe from any reftraint, and befought 
the Queen that his promife might be kept with him: But 
it now appears that he hath only cheated the commifionery 
thereby to fecure himfelf from being taken, whilfl he ne- 
gotiates with bis confederates here, who have made fome 
of themfelves appear, by tefufing to fign my Lord Rofé 
his commitment. | 

I feat your Majefty will find a great many fuch friends 
amoneft us, and I believe you have not found the difficul- 
ties fo great in the conqueft of your adverfaries abroad, as 
you will do how to deale with a people at home, who are 
as fearful of your being too profperous as any of your ene= 
mies can be; and who have laid as many ftratagems in 
your way as die can to prevent it; and if by your pru- 
dent conduct your Majefty can Rucoett their defigns, L 
fhall not doubt of your being as gteat a king, and we as 
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happy fubjeéts, as I with both, and will contribute to- 
wards, as far as can be in my fmall power.” 


Remark.| ‘The expreffion in this letter that thofe who re- 
fufed to fign Lord Rofs’s commitment were his aflo- 
ciates, is very fingular; confidering, that from the 
Queen’s letter to King William, afterwards to be print- 
ed, of date July 72, 1690; it appears that thofe who 
refufed to fign, were the Duke of Bolton, the Marquis 
of Winchefter, Lord Devonfhire, and Lord Montague. 


In King William’s Cabinet is the following Letter from 
Lord Torrington to Lord Caermarthen. 


Account of the Battle off Beachy Head. 
My Lord, 


«© THIS day received your lordfhip’s, at an unfortu- 

nate place and at an unfortunate time ; for yefterday 
morning, according to her Majefty’s order received Sun- 
day in the afternoon, we engaged the enemy’s fleet with 
the wind eafterly, a frefh gale; we bore down upon them, 
The Dutch had the van. By that time we had fought 
two hours it fell calm, which was a great misfortune to 
us all, but moft tothe Dutch ; who being moft difabled, 
it gave the French an opportunity of deftroying all their 
lame fhips, which IJ hitherto have prevented, by ordering 
them to anchor, falling with the red fquadron, by the help 
of the tidey between all but one of their Jame fhips and 
the enemy: That fingle fhip, for want of anchoring, is, 
without a maft, fallen into the power of the French: We 
rid within three miles one of another, till the fleet came 
and then weighed. The French rid faft, which has cee 
us the opportunity of getting about five leagues from the 
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body of their fleet. We have he Dutch lame fhips in 
tow, and will endeavour to get them into the river, or 
Portfmouth : Several of the Englifh fhips are very much 
difabled, and have loft many men, of which I cannot yet 
give your lordfhip the particulars: Others have had better 
fortune, myfelf for one; for I have not loft many more. 
than twenty men, that I can yet hear of, and eight can- 
non difmounted by the enemy’s fhot, and a pretty many 
fevere fhot under water. Moft of the officers behaved 
themfelves very well; but the Dutch, in point of courage, 
to admiration. I fend your lordfhip, inclofed, a copy of 
their defe&ts, as I received it from Admiral Evertzen, as 
he delivered it me this morning. Many of them, I be- 
lieve, have loft many men. Captain Noordley, Rear-ad- 
miral Jan Dick and Brackell killed. We have loft Cap- 
tain Botham ; and I doubt Captain Pomroy will die; two 
marine captains in my regiment, and feveral fea and land 
lieutenants, and other officers. 

We have taken up a French guard marine, that tells 
me he was fhot overboard with the tafferell of the fhip he 
belonged to, He affures me (and if I may believe my eyes 
he fays true) that the French fleet confifts of eighty-twa 
men of war, of which the leaft carries fifty guns, and not 
above fix of them lefs; they have thirty firefhips; that 
feveral of their fhips have received damage is certain, for 
they have bore away from us; it is that makes me hope 
we flralt be able to make our retreat good with our lame 
fhips, which is utterly impoffible if they prefs us; pray 
God fend us well off. It has been faid they are ill 
mann’d; but I do aflure you the oldeft feaman that lives 
never faw quicker firing: It will be reafonable to take 
fome quick refolution about the Dutch, whether they fhall 
go home to refit, or be refitted in the river. What the 
confequence of this unfortunate battle may be, God Al- 


mighty only knows ; but this I dare be pofitive in; had 
[K] 2 I been 
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I been left to my liberty, I had prevented any attempt 
upon the land, and fecured the weftern fhips, Killegrew 
and the merchantmen. I have fent the Mary galley to 
order Shovell and all merchants fhipps he meets, to fecure 
themfelves in the firft port of ftrength they can fetch. My 
intentions are, if poffible, to retire into the river, and 
there make what. defence I can, if they come fo far: 
Many of our fhips want fhot for their upper guns, and the 
Dutch have very little left. Had I undertaken this of my 
own head, I fhould not well know what to fay; but its 
being done by command, wili, I hope, free me from 
blame.” 
Off of Beachy, July the 1ft, 


One in the afternoon. 


In King William’s cabinet are the following letters from 
Queen Mary to King William in Ireland; which I 
print, becaufe they fhew the diftradted ftate of England 
at the time; and perhaps may enable the reader to form 
fome idea ai the character of q princefs, who was in 
one of the moft fingular fituations known in hiftory. 


Queen Mary to King William—Her vexation at his leaving 
ber. 


Whitehall, June $3, 1690. 
= a ass will be weary of feeing every day a letter from 
me, it may be; yet being’ apt to flatter mylelf, I 
will hope you will be as willing to read as I to write. 
And indeed it is the only comfort I have in this world, 
befides that of truft in God. I have nothing to fay ‘és 
you at prefent that is worth writing, and I think it un- 


‘reafonable ta trouble you with my grief, which I muft 


continue while you are abfent, though I truft every poft 
ta 
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to hear fome good news or other from you; therefore [ 
‘hall make this very fhort, and only tell you I have got a 
f{well’d face, though not quite fo bad yet, as it was in 
Holland five years ago. I believe it came by ftanding 
too much at the window, when I took the waters. I 
cannot enough thank God for your being fo well paft the 
dangers of the fea; I befeech him in his mercy ftill ta 
preferve you eh ate fend us once more a happy meeting 
upon earth. I long to hear again from you how the air of 
Ireland agrees with you, for I muft own I am not without 
my fears for that, loving you fo entirely as I do, and 
ghall till death.” 


Queen Mary to King William.— Complains of the Queen 
Dowager. 


Whitehall, BR ~*~ 1690. 


RECEIVED yefterday, with great ‘ne your dear 
letter of the Sth, from Belfaft, from whence I fee 

you intended, if pleafed God, to march laft Thurfday. 
I pray God you may ftill find the Irifh air better and 
better ; I hope he will of his mercy give you all the fuc- 
cefs we candefire. I muft now tell youathing myfelf at 
Jarge, which I fuppofe you may have heard of laft poft; 
for after I had writ my letter and fent it away, Lord 
Nott, lord chamberlain, and Lord Marlborough came to 
me. The lords of the cabinet council had recommend- 
ed fome perfons to be reprieved in order to tranfportation; 
and Lord Ch. prefs’d extremely that M‘Guire might be 
pardoned. I told him, that having fpoke to you about 
him, the laft anfwer you gave was, that he muft be 
hanged, having deferved it; but he affured me that you 
had received other information fince, and would certainly 
ardon him were you here; fo that at laft I faid I would 
gonfent he fhould be tranfported with the reft; which I 
thought 
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thought was all I could do upon his importunity after 
what you had faid. In any other cafe than that of a 
man’s life, you may be fure I would not have been per- 
fuaded fo far after what you had faid, but I thought 
there was too much cruelty in refufing that for the firft 
time: But Lord Nott. told me, you had taken a refolu- 
tion never to pardon burglary, and he defired that he 
might tell every body fo, that I might be no more im- 
portuned. If fhall not trouble you with every thing thefe 
lords faid to me at this time, but the chief thing was 
that they had had the parfon in examination, upon a re- 
port that Lord Feverfham had forbid him faying the prayer 
for your fuccefs at Somerfet-houfe : Upon which he went 
to him, and afked him if it were his order? Lord Fever- 
fham told him, Yes: For it may be, faid he, if the Q. 
hears this prayer is ufed, fhe may take it for a pretence 
to forbid any prayers at all in that place, fince fhe is 
not obliged to have any thing but mafs there: But this 
fhe connives at; and Lord Feverfham and the reft of the 
Proteftant fervants contribute to the paying the minifter, 
who they fay is an honeft man, and does not omit any 
thing in his parifh: But he believing he muft obey Lord 
Feverfham, did leave it out fome days; upon which 
many of the Q. D. fervants would not go to prayers 
there, but told it; yet Lord Feverfham, upon Wednef- 
day laft, ordered the whole office for the faft to be ufed. 
This is fo unaccountable a way of proceeding, that I 
think there is as much folly as any thing elfe in it; but 
I was extreme angry, which thofe lords faw, but I fhall 
not trouble you with it. I told them I thought there 
was no more meafures to be kept with the Queen herfelf 
after this; that is, if it were her order, as no doubt it 
is; but firft Lord Nott. was to fend for Lord Fev. to 
him; I defired him to fpeak as angrily as it was poffible, 
which he promifed; but Lord Fey. was with him as 
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foon as he got home, having heard the parfon had been 
examined. He was it feems in pain; when Lord Nott, 
told him all I had faid, he feem’d much concerned, and 
defired to come, throw himfelf at my feet, and own all 
the matter as a very great fault in him, .but done out of 
no ill defign: To be fhort, he came yefterday in my 
bed-chamber, at the hour there was a great deal of 
company (I mean then juft before dinner), he feemed 
extreamly concerned, lookt as pale as death, and fpoke 
in great diforder ; he faid, he muft own it a very great 
fault, fince I took it fo: But he begged me to believe 
twas not done out of any ill intention, nor by agree- 
ment with any body: He aflured me the Queen herfelf 
knew nathing of it; he faid ’twas a fault, and a folly, 
an indifcretion, or any thing I would call it: I told 
him, after doing a thing of that nature, the beft way was 
not to go about excufing it; that ’twas impoffible, fince 
to call it by the moft gentle name I could give it, ’twas 
an unpardonable folly, and which I did not expe, after 
the proteftations he had made; upon which he faid 
abundance of words. I doubt whether himfelf knew 
what he meant by them, but I am fure I could make no- 


thing of them; till at laft he fpoke plain enough, that I - 


underflood: He faid, God pardoned finners when they 
repented, fo he hoped I would; I told him, God faw 
the hearts, whether the repentance was fincere, which 
fince I could not do, he muft not find it ftrange if I 
would truft only to actions, and fo I left him: This is 
all I think to a fyllable what I faid to him, and as much 
as I could make fenfe of that he faid to me: But though 
I pity the poor man for being obliged thus to take the 
Queen Dowager’s faults upon him, yet I could not bring 
myfelf to forgive him. This I remember I did fay 
more, that if it had been to myfelf, I could have par- 
doned him, but when it immediately concerned your per+ 

3 fon, 
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fon, I would; nor could not. The Q. D. fent me 4 
compliment yefterday, upon my {welled face (which E 
do not know if I have wiit you word of, but yelterday I 
had Jeeches fet behind my ears for it, which has done 
but little good, fo that it mends but flowly, and one of 
my eyes being again fore, I am fain to write this at {o 
many times, that I fear you will make but i}] fenfe of it), 
and will come to-day to fee me; but defired an hour 
when there was leaft company; fo that 1 imagine fhe 
will fpeak fomething of herfelf ; and that which inclines 
me the more to this opinion is, that fhe has fent for Lord 


Halifax, and was fhut up in her chamber about bufinefs 


with him, and others, the whole morning: I fhall give 
you an account of this before I feal up my letter: In the 
mean while I fhall tell you, that having had a letter 
from M. Schulemburgh, about his money, without 
which, he and M. des Marefts both writé me word, his 
credit is loft. I fpoke of it this morning, at the cabinet 
council, and Lord Nott. had alfo a letter from Mr. Ec- 
cart, about the fame. Lord Marlborough took great 
care to fhew that honour was engaged, and a great many 
more confequences of it. I fuppofe an exact account is 
given you of all this, fo that I need fay no more, but 
that I hope I have done well to prefs it as much as may 
be: *tis refolved to give dn anfwer next Tuefday. 

Lord Fitzharding having at prefent no eftate in Somer- 

fetfhire, and not living there, fears he nay not bé fo ablé 
to ferve you as he ought, therefore, if you pleafe, will 
be content with the cuftos rotulorum, without the lieu- 
tenancy: Upon this occafion I fhall only name one whéd 
defired it; though I told him I was engaged to fpeak for 
another, that ts the D. of Bolton, who I think wilt lofe 
nothing for want of afking: But upon my anfwer, hé¢ 
told me it was not for palenfelly but his fom Winchefter, 


he would have ity Fhe Q: Dow. has been here, but did 
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hot {tay a moment, nor “{pake two words; fince fhe 
went I have been in the garden, and find my face pretty 
well; but it is now candle-light, therefore I dare fay no 
more. Ihave ftill the fame complaint to make, that I 
have not time to cry, which would a little eafe my heart ; 
but I hope in God I fhall have fuch news from you as 
will give me no reafon; yet your abfence is enough, 
but fince it pleafes God, I muft have patience; do but 
continue to love me, and I can bear all things elfe with 
eafe. 

I fend you the letter of M. D. Ablancourt, becaufe I 
don’t know who he means, and ’tis fo fhort ’twill take 
you up no time to read. 

Lord Marlborough tells me ’tis almoft time to think 
of the proroguing the parliament; I with you would give 
yourfelf the trouble to write your mind very particularly 
_ upon the fubject.” 


Hueen Mary to King William—upon the arrival of th 
French fleet on the coaft. 


Whitehall, the — ths 1690, half rx at night. 


22 June, 

“ ihe news which is come to-night of the French 

fleet being upon the coaft, makes it thought ne- 
ceflary to write to you both ways; and I, that you may 
fee how matters ftand in my heart, prepare a letter for 
each. I think Lord Torrington has made no hafte: 
And I cannot tell whether his being fick, and ftaying for 
Lord Pembroke’s regiment, will be a fufficient excufe: 
But I will not take up your time with my reafonings, I 
fhall only tell you, that Iam fo little afraid, that | begin 
to fear I have not fenfe enough to apprehend the danger ; 
for whether it threatens Ireland, or this place, to me ’tis 
much atone, as to the fear; for as much a coward as you 
think me, I fear more for your dear perfon than my 
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poor carcafs. I know who is moft neceflary in the. 
world. What I fear moft at prefent is not hearing from 
you. Love me whatever happens, and be aflured I am 
ever intirely yours till death.” 


Qucen Mary to King William—upon the fame fubject. 


Whitehall, the J“ 1690, at half ro at night. 


2 June, 

gs A® I was ready to go into my bed, Lord Nott. 

came and brought me a letter, of which he is 
going to give you an account; for my own part, I fhall 
fay nothing to it, but that I truft God will preferve us, 
you where you are, and poor here. Methinks Lord 
Torrington has made mo hafte; they fay he ftays for 
Lord Pembroke’s regiment: He alfo has not been very 
quick, for he received it at 8 this evening, and kept it 
till now, that he has fent it open to Lord Nott. I thank 
God Iam not much afraid; I think too little; which 
makes me fear ’tis want of apprehending the danger. 
That which troubles me moft in all things is your ab- 
fence and the fear [am in, fomething may be done to 
hinder us from hearing from you; in that cafe I don’t 
know what will become of us. I ftill truft in God, 
who is our only help. Farewell, I will trouble you 
with no more, but only defire you, whatfoever happens, 
to love me as I fhall you to death.” 


Queen Mary to King William—upon the fame fubjef. 


Whitehall, "= 1690. 


Re GINCE I writ to you about the coming of the 
French fleet upon the coaft, the lords have been 

very bufy; I fhall not go about to give you an account 
of things, but fhall tell you fome particular paflages: One 
happened to day, at the great council, where I was by 
their 
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their advice, and when ‘they had refolved to feize upon 
fufpeXed perfons, in naming them, Sir H. Capel would 
have faid fomething for Lord Clarendon (whofe firft 
wife you know was his fifter); every body ftared at him, 
but nobody preparing to anfwer, which I thought they 
would not do may be in my regard, I ventured to fpeak, 
and tell Sir H. Cap. that I believed every body knew as 
I did, that there was too much againft him to leave him 
out of the lift that was making: [I can’t tell if I ought 
to have faid this, but when I knew your mind upon it, 
and had feen his letter, I belicved it as neceflary he 
fhould be clapt up as any, and therefore thought myfelf 
obliged to fay fo; but as I do not know when I ought to 
fpeak and when not, I am as filent as can be, and if I 
have done it now mal a propos, I am forry, but I could 
not help it, though at the fame time I muft own, I am 
forryer, than it may be will be believed, for him, ‘find- 
ing the Dutch proverb true which you know, but I 
fhould fpoil in writing. Lord Monmouth and his officers 
were with me yefterday, with their declaration as they: 
call it, about which I writ to you before. I hope the 
eafterly wind is the only caufe I do not hear from you 
which I am very impatient for now, and when I con-: 
fider that you may be got a great way if you began to 
march laft Thurfday, I am in a million of fears, not 
knowing when you may be in danger: That alone is 
enough to make me the greateft pain imaginable, and in 
comparifon of which all things elfe are not to be named; 
yet by a lecter from Lord Torrington, dated at 3 yefter- 
day in the afternoon, I fee he thought this day was like 
to decide a great deal there. I cannot but be in pain, it 
may be I do not reafon juft upon the matter, but I fear 
befides the difheartening many people, the lofs of a battle 
would be fuch an encouragement to difaffected ones, that 
might put things here in diforder, which in your abfence. 

[L] 2 would 
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would be a terrible thing, but I thank God I truft in 


him, and that is really the only confoiation | have. I was 
laft night at Highpark for the firft time fince you went: 
It fwarmed with thofe who are now ordered to be clapt up. 
Yefterday Lord Fev. came to Lord Nott. to tell him 
he had put Q. D. off of the Hamburg voyage; but fhe 
would go to the Bath; after which he came again, and 
faid that feeing it might now be inconvenient to have 
guards there, fhe defired to go to I flington, but Lord Marl. 
defired the anfwer might not be given a day or two till 
we have heard fomething of the fuccefs of the fleet. 
Since I have writ this, J was called out to Lord Nott. 
who brought me your dear letter of the 3 eth, which is 
fo welcome that I cannot exprefs it, efpecially becaufe 
you pity me, which I like and defire from you, and you 
only. As for the building, I fear there will be many 
obftacles; for I fpoke to Sir J. Lowther this very day, 
and hear fo much ufe for money, and find fo little, that I 
cannot tell whether that of Hampton court will not bea 
tittle the worfe for it, efpecially fince the French are in 
the Channel, and at prefent between Pertland and us, 
from whence the ftone muft come; but in a day or two, 
I hope to give you a more certain account, this being 
only my own conjecture. God be praifed that you are 
fo well, I hope in his mercy he will continue it. I have 
been obliged to write this evening to M. Schulemberg 


_ to defire him to advance money for the 6 regiments to 


march, which they fay is abfolutely neceflary for your 
fervice as well as honour. ‘The lords of the treafury 
have made me pawn my word for it, and that to-morrow _ 
20,000 pounds will be paid him. It is now candle 


light, and I dare fay no more but that I am ever and en- 


tirely yours,” 
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Bueen Mary to King William.—Fears about Lord Tor- 
rington.——Complaints of being neglected by the minifters. 


Whitehall, P* 690, 


2 June 26, 

“c BY this exprefs I fhall write freely and tell you 

what great fufpicions encreafe continually of 
Major Wildman. Lord Nottingham I believe will by 
the fame write to Sir R. Southwell, that upon any extra- 
ordinary thing which might be neceflary to be kept a 
fecret, he fhould fend him an exprefs directed immediately 
to him. It would be too long to tell you all the reafons 
of fufpicion, but this one inftance I will give, that fince 
your going from hence there is not one word come from 
Scotland, neither from Lord Melvin, nor Colonel Mackay, 
to Lord Marlborough, which methinks feems-unaccount- 
able, though it is this day 3 weeks fince Lord Notting- 
ham writ preflingly for a fpeedy anfwer: Yet Lord 
Monmouth has letters, and gives intelligence which does 
not always prove true. I told Lord Nottingham that I 
thought the only way was to fend an exprefs, that he 
write to Lord Melvin, and Lord Marlborough to Mac- 
kay, and let them know they have not once heard from 
them. Upon this Lord Prefident and Lord Nottingham 
defired I would alfo fign letters to the governors of Ber- 
wick and Carlifle, not to let any perfons go by who had 
not a pafs, that they fhould ftop the mails, and fend 
word how many were come from thence in this time. 
This I have done, and the exprefs is to be immediately 
fent away. I ever fear not doing well, and truft to what 
nobody fays but you, therefore hope it will have your 
approbation. It is a ftrange thing, that laft night Sir 
R. Holmes writ to Lord Nott. and Mr. Blaithwait 
both, that the fleets were brifkly engaged, which he 


‘could fee from the hills, which letter was writ at 6 yefter- 
day 
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day morning, fince which we have not a word from him; 
but another to Sir H. Goodricke from Portfmouth, dated 
at 3 in the afternoon, affures then there had been no 
engagement, but fome fhooting between the fcouts. 
What to think of this nobody knows, but it feems 
to me every one is afraid of themfelves, for Sirk. 
H. defires mightily fome fuccours, or elfe the Ifle of 
Wight is loft. Lord Bath is very backward in going 
down, but with much ado he fends his fon, who only fays 
he ftays for a letter of mine, which is figned this morn- 
ing, to impower him to command at Plymouth in his fa- 
ther’s abfence, which he tells me you promifed before you 
went, and it is upon your leave Lord Bath pretends to 
ftay here till the term is over ; but I told him I fuppofed 
you had not forefeen the French being fo near. D. of 
Bolton alfo tells me laft night, you had given him leave 
to raife fome horfe volunteers for which he fhould have 
had a commiffion, but that you went away, therefore he 
would have me give it; but! put it off, and Lord Marl- 
borough advifes me not to give it. Lord Prefident fome 
time fince told me the fame thing, but I will not give any 
pofitive anfwer till you fend me your direGlions. I muft 
alfo give you an account of what Lord Nott. told me yef- 
terday; hefaid Lord Stuard was very angry at Lord Tor- 
rington’s deferring the fight, and propofed fomebody fhould 
be joined in commiffion with him. But that the other 
lords faid could not be done, fo Lord Monmouth offered 
to take one whofe name I have forgot; he is newly made 
I think commiffioner of the navy, and as Lord Notting- 
ham tells me, you had thoughts of having him command 
the feet if Lord Torrington had not: This man Lord 
Monmouth propofed to take and go together on board 
Lord Torrington’s fhip as volunteers, but with a com- 
miffion about them to command in cafe he fhould be 
killed, I told Lord Nott, 1 was not willing to grant any 
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commifion of that nature, not knowing whether you 
had ever had any thoughts of that kind, fo that I thought 
he was only to be thankt for his offer; I added that I 
could not think it proper, that he being one of the g you 
had named fhould be fent away, upon which he laughed 
and faid, that was the greateft compliment I could make 
him, to fay I could not ufe his arms, having need of his 
counfel], I fuppofe they are not very good friends, but I 
faid it really as 1 meant, and befides to hinder propofitions 
of this kind for Mr. Ruffell ; for I fee Lord Carmarthen 
has upon feveral occafions to me alone, mentioned the 
fending Mr. Ruffell, and I believe it was only to be rid 
of him ; for my part, after what you told me of all the g, I 
fhould be very forry to have him from hence. Lord M. 
indeed I think might as well be fpared, but I do not think 
it was your intention any of thofe g fhould be out of the 
way ; I defire you would fay fomething to this that I may 
know your mind in cafe of neceflity ; and indeed it would 
be well it was known alfo in Lord Torrington’s regard, 
for he may dy as well as another man: And now I have 
named Mr. Ruffel, I muft tell you that at your firft going, 
he did not come to me, nor I believe to this hour, would 
not have afked to have fpoke with me, had not I told 


Lady Ruffel one day, I defiredit. When he came I told . 


him freely that I defired to fee him fometimes, for being 
a ftranger to bufinefs I was afraid of being too much led 
or perfuaded by one party. He faid he was very glad to 
find me of that mind, and affured me fince I gave him 
that liberty, he would come when he faw occafion, though 
he would not be troublefome. I hope I did not do amifs 
in this, and indeed I faw at that time nobody but Lord 
Prefident, and was afraid of myfelf. Lord: Carmarthen 
is upon all occafions afraid of giving me too much trouble, 
and thinks by little and little to do all; every one fee how 
littie 1 know of bufinefs, and therefore I believe, will be 

apt 
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apt todo as muchas they can. Lord Marlborough ad 
vifed me to refolve to be prefent as often as was poffible, 
out of what intention I cannot judge, but I find they meet 
often at the fecretary’s office, and do not take much pains 
togivemeanaccount. This I thought fitt totell you, pray 
be fo kind to anfwer meas particular as youcan. Queen 
D. has been to take herleave, in order to going to Ham- 
merfmith, where fhe will ftay till fhe can go for Windfor. 
Ihave tired you with this long letter, andit is now ftayed 
for ; I fhall fay no more, but beg you to believe it is im= 
poffible to love more than I do, dont love me leffe.”” 


Queen Mary to King William, on Lord Torrington’s declin- 
ing to fight.—Lord Monmouth offers to go to the fleet.— 
Sufpicions of him. 


Whitehall, —— *. 1690, at 8 o’clock 


in the morning. 
EEING I cannot always write when I will, I muft 
do it when I can, and that upon fome things which 
happened yefterday ; as for Lord Torrington’s letter you 
will have an account of that and the anfwer from Lord 
Nott. I fhall tell you as far as I could judge what the 
others did. Jord Carmarthen was with me when Lord 
Nott. brought the letter; he was mighty hot upon fend 
ing Mr. Ruflel down to the fleet; I confefs I faw, as I 
thought, the ill confequence of that, having heard you 
fay they were not good friends, and believing Lord Tors 
rington being 1 in the poft he is in, and of his humour, 
ought not to be provoked; befides, I do believe Lord 
Prefident was willing to be rid of Mr. R. and I had no 
mind to that ; fo I faid what I could againft it, and found 
mott of the lords of my mind when they met, but Lord 
Monmouth was not with them. Mr. Ruflel drew up a 
pretty fharp letter for us to fign; but it was foftened, and 
the 
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the only difpute was, whether he fhould have a pofitive 
order to fight: At laft it was wrote in fuch terms as you 
will fee, to which all agreed, but Lord Steward, who 
faid it was his duty to tell his thoughts upon a fubject of 
this: confequence, which was, that he believed it very 
dangerous to truft Lord Torrington with the fate of three 
kingdoms (this was his expreffion), and that he was ab- 
folutely of opinion, that fome other fhould be joined in 
commiffion with him; to which Mr. Ruffell anfwered, 
you muft fend for him prifoner then; and all the reft con- 
cluded it would breed too much difturbance in the fight of 
the enemy, and would be of dangerous confequence. So 
the letter was figned, and Lord Nott. writ another letter, 
in which he told him our other accounts we have received 
of the fleets from the Ifle of Wight. Iwas no foonera 
bed but Lord Nott. came to me from the lords, who were 
mott of them ftill at his office, and where Lord Monmouth 
was come very late, but time enough to know all. He 
offered his fervice immediately to go down pcft to Portf- 
mouth, fo the admiralty would give him the commiffion 
of a captain, and fit out the beft fhip there, which he be- 
lieves he can do with more fpeed than another, with 
which he will join Lord Torrington; and being in a 
great paffion, fwears he will never come back more if 
they do not fight ; upon his earneft defire, and the appro- 
bation of the lords that were prefent, Lord Nott. came up 
to afk my confent. I afkt who was there, and finding 
four befides Lord Monmouth and Lord Nott, of which I 
temember but three, which were Lord Prefident, Lord 
Steward, and Sir John Lowther, the fourth was either Lord 
Pemb. or Lord Marl. I thought in myfelf they were 
two thirds of the committee, fo would carry it if it were 
put to the vote; therefore, feeing they were as earneft as 
he for it, I thought I might confent; befides, I own to 
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you I had a thought immediately upon it, which I would 
not own, tho’ I find fome of them have the fame, that 
the Jemon letters, which I fuppofe you have heard of, 
which come fo conftantly and are fo very exact, the laft 
of which told even the debates of the committee as well as 
if one of the lords themfelves had writ them; this I think 
looks fomewhat odd, and I believe makes many forward 
for this expedition; and for my own part, I believe he 
may be the beft {pared of the company; tho’ I think it a 
little irregularity, yet I hope you will excufe it, and no- 
body elfe can find fault. 

10. atnight. Since my writing this, there has come 
a great deal of news. As I was going to the cabinet 
council inthe morning, Sir Wm. Lockhart came with a 
letter from the committee there: When we rofe, Lord 
Steward told me, that he had been fpeaking to Mr. Se- 
feuk upon the affairs of the times, who had made great 
complaint of his ufage, and faid fo much, that he fancies 
he may turn informer; I doubted, but advifed him to 
continue his difcourfe, as though by chance, while I 
fhould write you word to know how far you would have 
him engage, which I have now done, and defire your 
anfwer. Lord Monmouth was there, after having been 
in the city, where he has found one Major Born, I think 
his name is, who has the commiffion of captain, and not 
himfelf, he defiring his intentions may be kept as fecret 
as may be, leaft he fhould come too late; in the mean 
while, his regiment’s being at Portfmouth is the pretence. 
He made great profeflions at parting, and defired me to 
believe there are fome great defigns. We had another 
lemon letter, with things fo particular, that none but 
fome of the lords could know them, efpecially things that 


were done at the office late laft night; upon which all 


fides are of the fame mind. Before 1 went out of the 


room, I received your dear letter from Lough-bricklin, 
but 
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but I cannot exprefs what @ then felt, and ftill feel, at 
the thoughts that now it may be you are ready to give 
battle, or have done it. My heart is ready to burft. I 
can fay nothing, but pray to God for you. This has 
waked me who was almoft afleep, and almoft puts me out 
of any poflibility of faying any more, yet I muft ftrive 
with my heart to tell you, that this afternoon the ill news 
of the battle of Fleury came; I had a letter from the 
Prince of Waldec, with a copy of the account he fent 
you, fo that I can fay nothing, but that God, in whofe 
hands all events only are, knows beft why he has ordered 
it fo, and to him we muft fubmit. This evening there 
has been a perfon with me, from whom you heard at 
Chefter (probably Earl of Broadalbin), and whom you 
there ordered to come to me, as he fays ; he believes you 
will know him by this, and will by no means be named, 
and, what is worfe, will name nobody, fo that I fear 
there is not much good to be done, yet I won’t give over 
fo. I muftend my letter, for my eyes are at prefent in 
fomewhat a worfe condition than before I received your 
letter: My impatience for another from you is as great as 
my love, which will not end but with my life, which is 
very uneafy to me at prefent, but I truft in God, who 
alone can preferve you and comfort me.” 


Queen Mary to King William—upon the defeat at Beachy- 
head. 


Whitehall, July the %*, 1690, 7 in the morning. 

¢c I AM forry there is not.as pleafing news to fend you 
from hence, as what I had Jaft from you; I would 

not write laft night by the poft, being affured the meflen- 
er this morning fhould overtake him, before they came 
to Hylake. Here has been great things done, but that fo 


unanimoufly, that I hope when you have an exact account 
[M]2 from 
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from Lord Nott. you will approve of it. I muft confefs 
I think they were in the right, but if | had not, I fhould 
have fubmitted my judgment where | faw all of a mind. 
What Lord Torrington can fay for himfelf I know not, 
but I believe he will never be forgiven here; the letters 
from the Meet, before and fince the engagement, fhew 
fufficiently he was the only man there had no mind to 
fight, and his not doing it was attributed to orders from 
hence :, ‘Thofe which have been fent and obeyed have had 
but very ill fuccefs, the news of which is come this morn- 
ing. I will not ftop the meflenger with ftaying for my 
letter, and ’tis unneceffary for me to fay much, only as 
to the part of fending Mr. Ruffell away. 1 believe it was 
a great irregularity, and, for my own part, | was forry 
to mifs him here, after what you had told me, and the 
fear I am in of being impofed upon, but all were for it, 
and I could, fay nothing againft it: 1 confefs I was as 
forry Lord Monmouth came fo foon back, for all agree 
in the fame opinion of him. Mr. Ruffell was overtaken 
before he came to Canterbury, fo the nine are again to- 
gether. As for the ill fuccefs at fea, I am more concerned 
for the honour of the nateon than any thing elfe; but I 
think it has pleafed God to punifh them juftly, for they 
really talkt as if it were impoflible they fhould be beaten, 
which looks too much like trufting in the arm of flefh: I 
pray God we may no more deferve the punifhment; that 
fame God who has done fo much, can ftill do what is 
beft, and I truft he will do more than we deferve. This 
afternoon I am to go to the great council, to take order 
about the prorogation of the parliament, according to 
your orders. I long to hear again from you, which is 
my only comfort. I fear this news may give courage to 
thofe who retired before; but God can difappoint them 
all, and I hope will take care of his own caufe: He of his 
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mercy fend us a happy meeting again, that will be hap- 
pinefs to me beyond all others, loving you more than my 
life,”? 


Remark.] The nine, often mentioned in thefe letters 
were the Lords Pembroke, Devonfhire, Marlborough, 
Godolphin, Caermarthen, Nottingham, Monmouth, 
Admiral Ruffel, and Sir John Lowther. 


Queen Mary to King William on the fame occafion. Dif= 
putes in council who foould go down to the fleet.—Sufpi- 
cions of Lord Monmouth. 


Whitehall, July '3, 1690. 

*¢ YF you knew in what fear I am that my letter I writ 
yefterday morning did not overtake the poft, you 
would pity me; for though it is but one day’s difference, 
yet I would not for any thing feem to have mifs’d an 
opportunity of writing to you; and indeed as fleepy as I 
was a Tuefday night, I would have writ had not Lord 
Nott. affured me the meffage fhould follow the next morn 
ing early, and fo he was certain it would come time 
enough; but when the letter came in from Lord Tor- 
rington, and what was to be done being thought necef- 
fary to acquaint you with, he ftopt the meflenger without 
telling me. This I trouble you with for my own jufti- 
fication, and I hope if the poft fhould have got long be- 
fore the meflenger, you will forgive me; I fhall never be 
fo carelefs more; for | own it was that too much, and 
the care of my eyes fhall never more hinder me, as you 
will fee by this that I write at a time when it does them 
no good. As for what has been done this morning you 
will have a particular account; I fhall only acquaint you 
with my part in it. When the lords had unanimoufly 
agreed to fend two of their number, and would have me 
¢hoofe them, I defired help, and that they would name; 
upon 
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upon which Lord Prefident offered his fervice. Lord 
Monmouth faid he believed he might be excufed, upon 
his relation to Lord Torrington, efpecially fince they 
were not to command the fleet: Mr. Ruffel faid he had 
ferved long under him, and it would feem fomething in- 
decent in him to be forward in offering his fervice in this 
particular, though there was nothing which could be 
thought fit but he would do, yet he fuppofed others might 
as well. The reft offered except Lord Nott. and Lord 
Marl. who faid afterwards they thought it would be 
ridiculous in them to do it. Upon this I ventur’d to give 
my own judgment, for the firft time, and_chofe Lord 
Devonfhire and Lord Pemb. I thought I could not fail 
in this, for there was not much decides and thefe feemed 
the moft proper to me upon what I had heard them fay, 
and the manner they faid it. I told Lord Prefident, 
when I named them, that he could not be fpared, but I 
faw he looked ill fatisfied; fo that when the council was 
up I {poke to him, and bid him remember how necef- 
fary he was; he faid he did not look on himfelf as fo 
tied, but he might go away upon occafions. I told him 
if he were not by place, yet being the perfon you had 
told me whofe advice I fhould follow and rely the moft 
on, I could not fpare him. ‘There is another thing I 
muft acquaint you with by the bye that [ believe will 
anger him, which is that neither Mr. Hambden nor 
Mr. Pelham will fign the docket for Lady Plymouth’s eight 
thoufand pounds: He complained to me; I promifed to 
afk them about it, which I have done, sie both of them 
afunder have told me the fum was too great to be fpared 
at prefent, when money is fo much wanted, and indeed 
I think they are in the right. I hope you will le? me 
know your mind upon it; but they fay Sir Stephen Fox 
owns to have figned it by furprize, and is of their mind: 
The only thing I could fay to this was, that you had 
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fined the warrant before you went, which I thought 
was enough; but they fay they had not time to reprefent 
it to you, and would only take time to do fo: But to re- 
turn to this morning. I fpoke alfo to Lord Monmouth, 
who I faw was diflatisfied ; and I told him I knew it was 
not fit for him to go to fea, who was a feaman, with- 
out having the command; and that, he heard, was by 
all agreed for the prefent, Sir John Afhby fhould have, 
for an encouragement to the reft to behave well, as he 
had done in this occafion: He told me he thought he 
had reafon to expect it, becaufe you once had thoughts 
of fending him to command, but he was content with 
any thing as he faid; as for that I never heard you fay it, 
and if you knew whatI fhall tell you, if ever.I live to 
fee you, you will wonder. I make many compliments 
to Lord Steward, and fome fewer to Lord Pembroke. 
By advice I writ a letter to Admiral-Evertzen; I forgot 
to tell you I did fo by Mr. Ruffell, and then not know- 
ing he fpoke Englifh, with much ado I writ it in Dutch, 
fo as | believe he could have underftood me, but ’tis 
come back to be burnt. Lord Shrewfbury was at my 
dinner; I told him I was glad to fee him fo well again; 


he faid he had been at Epfom for the air, or elfe he © 


would have been here fooner; he ftayed not long but 
went away with Mr. Wharton, who I have not feen 
once at council, and but feldom any where. Lord 
Shrewfbury was again here at my fupper, and as I 
thought took pains to talk, which I did to him as formerly 
by your directions. Though by my letter it may be you 
would not think me fo much in pain as Lam, yet I muft 
tell you I am very much fo, but not for what Lord 
Monmouth would have me; he daily tells me of the great 
dangers we are in, and now has a mind to be fent to Hol- 
Jand (of which you will hear either this or the next poft). 
I fee every one is inclined to it for a reafon I have men- 
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tioned before; but to let that pafs I muft tell you again 
how he endeavours to fright me, and indeed things 
have but a melancholy profpect; but I am fully per- 
fuaded God will do fome great thing or other, and it 
may be, when human means fail, he will fhew his 
power; this makes me, that I cannot be fo much afraid 
as it may be I have reafon for; but that which makes 
me in pain is for fear what is done may not pleafe you. 
I am fure it is my chief defire, but you know I muft do 
what others think fit, and I think they all defire as much 
as may be to act according to your mind. I long to 
hear from you, and know in what we have failed; for 
my own part, if I do in any thing what you don’t like, 
’tis my mifortune and not my fault; for I love you more 
than my life, and defire only to pleafe you.” 


Queen Mary to King William—her fondnefs for hims 


Whitehall, July the *3, r6g0. 

ss 4 fs is only to tell you I have received yours of 
the 28th, Old Stile, which puts me in many 
troubles that I fhall not trouble you with at prefent; to- 
morrow night an exprefs fhall go to you that cannot 
poflibly be difpatch’d to-night, and I am not forry ; for 
at this time I dare fay but little by candle-light, and ’tis 
to-morrow the firft Sunday of the month. Ihave really 
hardly had time to fay my prayers, and was feign to run 
away to Kenfington, where I had three hours of quiet, 
which was more than I have had together fince I faw 
you. That place made me think how happy I was there 
when I had your dear company; but now— I will fay 
no more, for I fhall hurt my own eyes, which P want 
more now than ever. Adieu; think of me, and love 
me as much as I fhall you, who I love more than my 
life. I fhould have fent this laft poft; but not feeing 
Madame 
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Madame Nienhuys, hindered me then, and makes me 
fend it you now, which I hope you excufe,” 


Queen Mary to King William on his being wounded.— Dif- 
putes about the command of the fleet. 


Whitehall, July %°, 1690. 

* T CAN never give God thanks enough as long as I 

live for your prefervation; I hope in his mercy 
that this is a fign he preferves you to finifh the work he 
has begun by you; but I hope it may be a warning to 
you, to let you fee you are expofed to as many accidents 
as others; and though it has pleafed God to keep you 
once in fo vifible a manner, yet you muft forgive me if L 
tell you that I fhould think it a tempting God to venture 
again without a great neceffity: I know what I fay of 
this kind will be attributed to fear; I own I have a great 
deal for your dear perfon, yet I hope I am not unreafon- 
able upon the fubject, for I do truft in God, and he is 
pleafed every day to confirm me more and more in the 
confidence I have in him; yet my fears are not lefs, 


fince I cannot tell, if it fhould be his will to fuffer you ; 


to come to harm for our fins, and when that might 
happen: For though God is able, yet many times he 
punifhes the fins of a nation as it feems good in his fight. 
Your writing me word how foon you hoped to fend me 
good news, fhews me how foon you thought there might 
be fome action, and that thought put me in perpetual 
pain. This morning when I heard the exprefs was 
come, before Lord Nott. came up, I was taken with a 
trembling for fear, which has hardly left me yet, and 
I really dont know whatI do. Your letter came juft 
before I went to chapell; and though the firft thing 
Eord Notting. told me was, that you were very well, 
yet the thoughts that you expofe yourfelf thus to-danger, 
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fright me out of my wits, and make me not able to keep 
my trouble to myfelf: But for God’s fake let me beg 
you to take more care for the time to come; confider 
what depends upon your fafety; there are fo many more 
important things than myfelf, that I think I am not 
worthy naming among them. But it may be the worft 
will be over before this time, fo that I will fay no more. 
I did not anfwer your letter by the poft laft night, be- 
caufe the exprefs could not be difpatched; and I believe 
more hindrances are come, for Lord Steward and Lord 
Pembroke write word they will be here to-night; but I 
can fay very little upon the fubject at prefent, for really 
I had my head and heart fo full of you, I could mind 
nothing elfe. 

It is now paft ro o’clock 3 I don’t tell you for an ex- 
cufe, for Iam not fleepy; my impatience is too great to’ 
hear from you again, that I am not matter of it, nor in- 
deed of myfelf; fo «hat you muft excufe me from faying 
more than is juft neceflary. Lord Nott. will give you 
an account of all that has been done. Lord Carmar- 
then will write to you about a thing he has put in my 
head, and fince I thought of it, I only fear that, and 
nothing elfe: I defired he would write it himfelf, be- 
Nieving what he faid would have more weight with you 
than if it came from me, for you would believe I fpoke 
moft out of felf-intereft. I with to God he could pre- 
vail. The Lords are come back from the fleet, of that 
T leave alfo Lord Nott. to write; but I have undertook 
to fay another thing to you, which is about who fhall 
command it, for I find every body is fo animated againit 
Lord Torrington that ’tis not to be imagined ; whether 
you will think fitt to confine him after his behaviour, I 
dont know, but all the Lords believe you will not. 
Lord Monmouth tells me himfelf that he has reafon to 
expect the command of it, upon which I told him that I 

fhould 
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fhould not undertake to Pitch upon any body; it was a 
thing would allow us time enough to know your plea- 
fure, and I thought it of too great confequence to be re- 
folved of by any here, but that I fhould write to you to 
know your will. After this I believed that if it was 
mentioned in the committee, it might anger him too 
much if any elfe fhould be named; therefore I for 
bid it, and told Lord Nott. he fhould write to you in 
general, and I would name thofe who fhould be named 
tome. I have not had time nor opportunity to fpeak 
myfelf to Mr. Ruffell about it; but I am told he de- 
clines it; now whether that may be only modefty, I 
cannot tell, The others which they name, are Sir 
Richard Haddick and Sir John Athby; the firft of thefe 
fays he wifhes it might be put in commiffion of three 
perfons, whereof two might be feamen, and the 3d fome 
perfon of quality. Somebody named Lord Pembroke 


for the figure he might make, and Sir R. Haddick- 


and Sir J. Afhby to be joined with him; others would 
have the Duke of Grafton put inftead of Lord Pembroke, 
that he might be encouraged for his behaviour, which 
they fay was very brave in this laft bufinefs, and alfo 


learn, believing he will give his whole mind to it, and . 


fo in time be good for fomething: Others are for having 
Mr. Ruffeil put with the two before- mentioned ; but it may 
be he would not like it. They tell me Shovell is the 
beft officer of bis age, but he is behind thefe othe- two; 
and fo is Killigrew, who it is much wondered is not 
come yet, which fome think a ‘ault to be punithed, be- 
lieving he has ftaid for merchant fhips. Fhefe are all the 
names I remember, and when I have told them you I 
think T might as weli have let it alone; it was only that 
they thought it better I fhould put you in-mind of any 
body elfe; you will pleafe to refolye what fhall be done 
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as foon as pofible; I hope you will forgive me if i 
forget half what I have to fay, for really my concern for 
you has got the maftery, and I am not able to think of 
any thing elfe, but that I love you in more abundance 
than my own life.” 


Queen Mary to King William, on the battle of the Boyne.— 
Singular pitiure of the Queen’s mind.— Lord Monmouth’s 
intrigues. 


Whitehall, July *”, 1690. 

ee OW to begin this letter I don’t know, or how ever 

to render God thanks enough for his mercys; in- 
deed they are too great, if we look on our deferts ; but, 
as you fay, ’tis his own caufe: And fince ’tis for the glory 
of his great name, we have no reafon to fear but he will 
perfect what he has begun: For myfelf in particular, my 
heart is fo full of joy and acknowledgment to that great 
God, who has preferved you, and given you fuch a vic- 
tory, that Iam unable to explain it. I befeech him ta 
give me grace to be ever fenfible, asI ought, and that [ 
and all may live fuitable to fuch a mercy as this is, 
I am forry the fleet has done no better, but ’tis God’s 
providence, and we muft not murmur, but wait with pa- 
tience to fee the event. I was yefterday out of my fenfes 
with trouble, I am now almott fo with joy, fo that I can’t 
really as yet tell what I have to fay to you, by this bearer, 
who is impatient to return. I hope in God, by the af- 
ternoon, to bein a condition of fenfe enough to fay much 
more, but for the prefent lam not. When I writ the 
foregoing part of this, it was in the morning, foon after 
T had received yours, and now ’tis 4 in the afternoon 3 
but I am not yet come to myfelf, and fear I fhall Jofe this 
opportunity of writing all my mind, for I am fill in fuch 
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2 confufion of thoughts, that I fearfe know what to fay, 
but I hope in God you will now readily confent to what 
Lord Prefident wrote laft night, for methinks there is no- 
thing more for you to do. I will haften Kenfington as 
much as it’s poflible, and I will alfo get ready for you here, 
for I will hope you may come before that isdone. I muf 
put you in mind of one thing, believing it now the fea- 
fon, which is, that you wou’d take care of the church in 
Ireland. Every body agrees that it is the worft in 
Chriftendom: There are now bifhopricks vacant, and 
other things, [ beg you would take time to confider who 
you will fill them with. You will forgive me that I 
trouble you with this now, but I hope you will take care 
of thofe things which are of fo great confequence as to 
religion, which I am fure will be more your care every 
day, now that it has pleafed God ftill to blefs you with 
fuccefs, I think I have told you before, how impatient I 
am to hear how you approve what has been done here; 
Thave but little part in it myfelf, but I long to hear how 
others have pleafed you. Iam very uneafie in one thing, 
which is want of fomebody to fpeake my mind freely to, 
for its a great conftraint to think and be filent, and there 


is fo much matter that I am one of Solomon’s fools, who > 


am ready to burft. I believe Lord Prefident and Lord 
Nott. agree very well, tho’ I believe the firft pretends to 
govern all; and I fee the other is always ready to yield to 
him, and feems to me to have a great deal of deference 
for him; whether they always agreed or not I can’t tell. 
Lord Marleborough is much with them, and lofes no op- 
portunity of coming upon all occafions with the others. 
As yet I have not found them differ, or at leaft fo little, 
that I was furprized to find it fo, 1 mean the whole nine ; 
for it has never come to putt any thing to the vote, but 
I attribute that to the great danger, I believe all have ap- 
prehended, which has made them of a mind. The three 
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I named have all the fame opinion of Lord Monmouth, 
that he tells all to Major Wildman, and think feveral 
letters we have had, which I believe] mentioned before, 
were writt by the laft. 1 was unwilling to believe this, 
and thought there might be fomething of a party in it, till 
Tafked Mr. Rufiel what he thought of thofe letters, who 
told me that certainly they were writt by Wildman. I 
afk’d what could be the meaning; he faid, to amufe us, 
er to give fufpicion that fome of the company betrayed us; 
for he faid Wildman was of the commonwealth party, and 
his whole defizn was to make ftirs, in hopes by that means 
to bring it about; and he knew Lord Monmouth had no 
referve for him, which made him glad with all his heart 
he was gone (that was when he was fent to Portfmouth). 
This is their opinion, and indeed is now mine; for I fee 
plainly that while he was away, there came none of thefe 
letters. Wildman faid the people were gone, but now 
they begin to come again; and I[ had a converfation with 
Lord Monmouth ’tother morning, in which he faid what 
a misfortune it was that things went taus ii!, which was 
certainly by the faults of thofe who were in truft; that it 
was a melancholy thing to the nation to fee themfelves fo 
thrown away ; and to fpeake plain, faid he, do you not 
fee how all you dois known, that what is faid one day in 
the cabinett council! is wrote next day to France; for my 
part, faid he, 1 muft {peake plainly, have a great deal of 
reafon to efteem Lord Nott. Idon’t believe ’tis he, but 
*tis fome in his office; then he fell upon Mr. Blaithwit. 
J owned I wondered ane you wou’d let him ferve here, 
fince he wou’d not go with you,.but J faid I fuppofed you 
knew why you did it ; and when he began to talk high of 
ill adminiftration, I told him in the fame freedom he 
feemed to {peake to me, that I found it very {trange you 
were not thought fitt to choofe your own minifters ; that 
they had already removed Lord Halifax, the fame endea- 
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vours were ufed for Lerd Carmarthen, and wou’d they 
how begin to have a boutt at Lord Nott. too; it wou'd 
fhow they wou’d pretend ever to controll the King in his 
choife, which, if I were he, 1 wou’d not fufferr, but 
wou’d make ufe of whom I pleafed. I can’t tell if I did 
well or no in this, but in the free way we were of fpeak- 
ing, I cou’d not help it: Upon this he faid, he had ins 
deed been an enemy to Lord Halifax, but he had done 
what he could to fave Lord Carmarthen, out of perfonal 
friendfhip, as well as becaufe he believed him firm to our 
intereft: Upon which I took occafion to remember my 
obligations to him upon the account of our marriage, from 
which he ftil] went on, that he thought it neceflary the 
nation fhou’d be fatisfied: J afkt him if he thought it pof- 
fible; he faid he cou’d tell me much about that fubject, 
but we were called to the council], fo our difcourfe ended 
for that times As for Lord Pem. I never fee him but 
there: Lord Cham. comes as little as he can with de- 
cency, and feldom fpeaks ; but he never vifits the cabinet 
council]; Lord Stuard, you know, will be a courtier 
among ladys: Speaking of him puts me in mind that M. 
Sefak, before we went to cards, came and made mea 
very handfome compliment upon your victory and wound, 
and affured me, no man living wifht us a longer and 
happier reign. But to return to that lord, who, (I 
think I have named all,) I muft fay once my opinion, 
that Lord Nott. feems to be very hearty in all affairs ; 
and, to my thinking, appears to be fincere, tho’ he does 
not take much pains to perfwade me of it, upon all occa- 
fions, as others do; for he n¢ver fpoke but once of him- 
felf, yet I confefs I incline to have a good opinion of him ; 
it may be his formal, grave look deceives me ; he brought 
me your letter yefterday, and I could not hold, fo he faw 
me cry, which IJ have hindered myfelf from before every 
body till then, that it was impoffible ; and this morning, 
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when I heard the joyfull news from Mr. Butler, I was in 
pain to know what was become of the late King, and 
durft not alk him; but when Lord Nott. came, I did 
venture to do it, and I had the fatisfaction to know he 
was {afe. I know I need not beg you to lett him be 
taken care of, for lam confident you will for your own 
fake ; yet add that to all your kindnefs, and, for my fake, 
let people know you would have no hurt come to his per- 
fon. Forgive me this. The lords of the treafury have 
defired me, that if there is any thing to be done, I would 
hear them all. You gave me no directions in this, but to 
the contrary, fo that I have declined it hitherto; but if I 
muft fign any warrant, it muft come to it. 

I have writ this at fo many times that I fear you will 
hardly make fenfe of it. I long to hear what you will fay 
to the propofition that will be fent you this night by the 
lords, and do flatter myfelf mightily with the hopes to fee 
you, for which I am more impatient than can be expreffed ; 
loving you with a paffion which cannot end but with my 
lites: 


Remark.] The propofition from the lords to the King 
was, that he fhould return. 


Queen Mary to King William—FaGtious and fufpicions in 


Council. 


Whitehall, July the 73, 1690. 
“ ] WROTE to you a Tuefday night by the poft, 
only to fhow that I would mifs no opportunity of 
doing it, and have kept Mr. Gray ever fince, having no- 
thing worth writing or troubling you with. I fhall now, 


_begin with anfwering your letter by him, and thank God 


with all my foul for the continuance of your good fuccefs, 
and 
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and hope that you will have rio more to do but come 
back here, where you are wifh’d for by all that love you 
er themfelves: I need not fay moft by me, it would bea 
wrong to me to fuppofe you doubt it. If the firft part of 
your letter was extreme welcome, the next was not lefs 
fo; for next to knowing your health and fuccefs, that of 
your being fatisfied with what has been done here is the 
beit news, and till then I was very much in pain. You 
will fee alfo that we have had the good fortune here 
to have done juft as you would have had it yourfelf, in 
fending Mr. Ruffel down to the fleet ; but that was pre- 
vented, as you will know before this. I told Mr. Ruffel 
what your defign was then, and afked what I might write 
upon it now; he told me, he fhould be always ready to 
ferve you any way; and feemed mightily pleafed with what 
I told him. I did not fay it openly at the committee, 
becaufe I know how much Lord Monmouth would have 
been troubled. But I told it Lord Prefident as you writ 
him word, and Lord Nott. and Lord Mar]. It feems he 
ftill wifhes for a commiffion to other people, and not to 
be alone. The day that I received yours by Mr. Gray, 
which was Tuefday noon, the great council was called 
extraordinarily, being thought fit to acquaint them with 
the good news: But feeing you had left me to the advice 
of the committee when to go, I afk’d them in the morn- 
ing if they thought it neceflary, that for my own part I 
did not: Lord Prefident faid, No: And none elfe faid 
a word. But in the afternoon when the council was 
met, all began, it feems, to afk if I came. Lord 
Prefident faid, No; upon which there were fome 
who grumbled. Sir R. Howard made a formal fpeech, 
wherein he hinted many things as if he thought it not 
reafonable I fhould not come, and was feconded by 
the D. of Bolton. In the mean while Lord Stuard and 
Lord Monmouth came to me to defire me to come. I 
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was furprifed at it, for they fent for me out of my clofet. 
I will not trouble you with all they faid, but they were 
very prefling ; and Lord Stuard told me, there were many 
there who abfolutely told him they would not fpeak but 
before me; that they were privy counfellors, eftablifhed 
by law; and did not know why they fhould be refufed 
my prefence. I anfwered them at firft as civilly as I 
could, and as calmly, but being much prefled, I grew a 
little peevifh, and told them, that between us I muft own 
I thought it a humour in fome there, which I did not 
think myfelf bound to pleafe : For fhould I come now for 
this, I fhould at laft be fent for, when any body had a 
mind to it ; and that I wondered they who had heard me 
in the morning fay I would not come, fhould now be fo 
importunate: But all I could fay would not fatisfy them ; 
and had not Lord Nott. come in, I believe they would 
not have left me fo foon. I cannot tell if I did well or no, 
but I think I did: This was the fame day Lord Lincoln 
was here, as I wrote you word before, and he fat in the 
gallery, crying aloud, that five or fix lords fhut me up, 
and would let nobody elfe come near me, yet never afk’d 
it all the while. Lord Nott. will give you an account of 
Lord Mayor’s being called next day to the great council 
where I was, but I muft needs obferve that he came with 
his anfwer ready wrote, and pulled out his paper and read 
it, upon which many of thofe who came with him look’d 
upon one another as amazed; and the more, becaufe Lord 
Prefident did not defire it till Friday. Another thing 
happened that I muft tell: Lord Nott. had fecured Lord 
Roffe, and now defired the council, he might be fent to 
the Tower as well as fo many others. All confented.. 
Duke of Bolton afk’d why? Lord Nott. faid, there was 
informations againft him; and more, his own letters to 
Sir John Cochran: Upon which all faid, a warrant fhould 
be drawn; but when it came to be figned, Duke of Bol- 
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ton would not, and hindered Lord Devon by a whifper and 
his fonby anod. Lord Montague would not fign it nei- 
ther. If this be ufual I can’t tell, but methinks it ought 
not to be fo. Upon this I muft tell you that Lord Mon- 
mouth came to Sir W. Lockhart, who told it me himfelf, 
and was very earneft for Lord Roffe’s being fecured, as 
well as further difcoveries about Ferguffon ; that he won~ 
dered how Lord Melvill, who all the world knew had been 
in the Diffenters intereft, would now go, and do any 
thing againft them; that he ought in honour and confci- 
ence to hide their faults, and not difcover them; and 
more to this purpofe. He told me that he believed if Sir 
James Montgomery came up, he would certainly endea- 
vour to confound us by fome lies, for he was very cun- 
ning and very malicious, and delighted in mifchief (thefe 
were his words); and therefore he was confident, that 
inftead of making ufeful difcoveries, he would accufe per- 
fons whom he thought might do his party a mifchief, 
though there was no likelihood of their joining. Laft 
night Lord Marlborough came to me, and made me an 
offer from Lord Shrewfbury, Lord Montague, Lord Go- 
dolphin, Mr. Wharton, and Mr. Jepfon, to raife 1200 


men immediately at their own charges, fo I would but — 


give my word they fhould be reimburfed when it was con- 
venient. He defired me I would propofe it this morning 
at the committee, without naming the perfons; but after 
I had had time to think upon it, I told him that I did not 
think it proper to tell things to the committee fo by 
halves; they would afk how they could advife with- 
out knowing the perfons; that many had offered, 
while all were unwilling to accept. He told me he 
had confidered it himfelf fince, and found they could 
not be ready under fix weeks, in which time either you 
would come yourfelf, or fend fome troops, and the dan- 
ger would be over; fo we refolved he fhould give them 
many thanks for their offer, and give that for a reafon, 
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and the only one of not accepting it. But I told him 
plainly that I did not doubt but you would approve of 
trufting any fuch thing in Lord Shrewfbury’s hands, yet 
I did not know if all elfe might be employed. I confefs J 
did not like Lord Montague, fo,he faid indeed there were 
perfons he believed you would miftruft, and named him. 
[ {aid I could not tell particular perfons, for I did not 
know them myfelf, He faid they did not defire to have 
this known, and therefore he did not know if I would 
take notice of it to them; but he believed I would do 
well to do fo to Lord Shrewfbury. I was of his mind, 
and refolve when I have an opportunity for it to do fo. 
I hope you will not difapprove of this, being my own act ; 
Iam moft concerned ; I need fay nothing to you of the 
particulars of what was done this morning. Lord Nott. 
will tell you all, only I muft fay that I hope there is no 
harm donein {topping 25 of the 70,000/. which was going 
to you, fince it is fo very neceflary here; and I hope to 
have it made up before it can be wanted there. I was 
extreme loath to confent, but I muft fubmit to others 
judgment ; and in this | believe I was in the right to do 
fo, though my inclination to do juft what you would have 
me, is ever ftronger. I have no more at prefent, and 
believe this letter is not fo long as it is, though I have 
fhortened it all I can, by faying as little as I poffibly 
could upon each fubje@t. You don’t know how I pleafe 
myfelf with the thoughts of feeing you here very foon, but 
I muft tell you that it is impoffible to he yet awhile at 
Kenfington. Your clofets here are alfo not in order, but 
there is no fmoke in fummer, and the air is much better 
than in another feafon, Pray let me have your orders, if 
not by yourfelf, then tell Lord Portland, and let him 
write. I fee I can hardly end, but I muft force myfelf 
without faying a word more but that I am ever yours, 


more than ever, if that be poffible, and fhall be fo till 
death.” 


Queen 
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Queen Mary to King William.—Her concern for religion.— 
Offered 200,000. if fhe would diffolve Parliament. 


Whitehall, July the 5, 1690. 

s* | HAVE been defired to beg you not to be too quick 

in parting with confifcated eftates, but confider whe- 
ther.you will not keep fome for public fchools, to inftruct 
the poor Irifh ; for my part, I muft needs fay that I think 
you would do very well if you would confider what care can 
be taken of the poor fouls there; and indeed, if you give 
me leave, I muft tell you, I think the wonderfull deliverance 
and fuccefs you have had fhould oblige you to think upon 
deing what you can, for the advancement of true religion, 
and promoting the Gofpel. 

I had yefterday an offer made me of two hundred thou- 
fand pounds, to be lent upon a note under my hand, that 
it fhould be paid as foon as the parliament gave money, 
but it was only on this condition, that the parliament 
fhould be diffolved ; I told Lord Monmouth, who made 
me the propofition, that was a thing I could not promife, 
it being of that confequence, that though all the lords of 
the great council fhould unanimoufly agree to, yet I would 
not venture upon it without knowing your pleafure; 
therefore, unlefs they would lend fome money (which is 
really moft extreamly wanted) upon other terms, I muft 
go without it; for I would not by any means engage for 
what I could not perform: We had befides this, much 
difcourfe, all which would be too long to trouble you 
with, only that he began to fpeak of Lord Shrewfbury 
(who by the way is gone to Tunbridge) ; he faid he faw 
he was concerned as_ well as his friends at what he had 
done, and he believed would be very glad to ferve you 
again; that he himfelf had obferved you were unwilling to 
part with Lord Shrewfbury ; and now defired to know if 

there 
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there was no way of reftoring him. I afkt if he had any 
to propofe, but he faid he had no commiffion to fpeak 
this: Hefaid many extraordinary things in this difcourfe, 
which I referve to tell you. I never write but what I 
think, others do not; fol fhall do now, and muft tell 
you I had writ to Admiral Evertzen (by advice, as you 
may believe) to come up; he has been with me this very 
night, and though he will fay nothing pofitive, nor blame 
Lord Torrington, yet he fays fo much, that as unequal 
as the fleets were, had the Englith fought like the Dutch, 
they fhould at leaft have fo fhattered many of their fhips, 
that they muft have left the fea for their own fafety.” 


Queen Mary to King William.—His and her opinion of dif- 
cords in Council. 


Whitehall, July 77, 1690. 


~ EVERY hour makes me more impatient to hear 

from you, and every thing I hear ftir, 1 think 
brings mea letter. I fhall not go about to excufe myfelf ; 
I know ’tis a folly to a great degree, to be fo uneafy as I 
am at prefent, when I have no reafon to apprehend any ill 
caufe, but only might attribute your filence to your march- 
ing farther from Dublin, which makes the way longer. 
I have ftay’d till I am almoft afleep in hopes ; but they 
are vaine, and I muft once more go to bed, and with to 
be waked with a letter from you, which I fhall at laft get, 
Thope. ‘Till I know whether you come or no, I can not 
refolve to write you all that has paft this day, till which 
time I thought.you had given me wrong characters of 
men, but now I fee they anfwer my expectation of being 
as little of amind as of a body. Adieu, do but love me, 
and I can bear any thing.” 
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Queen Mary to King William.—The Council fplit about the 
command of the fleet. 


Whitehall, a 1690. 


“© y AST night I receiv’d your letter from Wels with fo 

much joy, that it was feen in my face by thofe 
who knew the fecret of it that you were coming. I will 
not take up more of your time with endeavouring to tell 
you what is impoffible to be exprefs’d; but you know 
how much [ love you, and therefore will not doubt of my 
delight to think I fhall foon fee you. I will not this time 
tell you any thing that can be writ you by others, but f 
muft let you know that when I fpoke to Mr. Ruffel, he 
anfwered me at firft almoft the fame thing as this morn- 
ing, till which time he took to confider. He affured me 
there was nothing he would not do to ferve you; but he 
does not think himfelf proper for to command the fleet 
in fuch atime as this. He fays your meaning of faying 
Sir R. Haddock fhould be under him, can be no other 
than in commiffion, wherein himfelf fhould be the firtt ; 


no other way Sir R. H. can poffibly go. He tells me, | 


not only the eye and expectation of all England, but alf 
Europe, efpecially Holland, is upon this choice: that he 
does not think there is a man in England capable at this 
time to do it alone; that his opinion is, it ought to be in 
a commiffion of no lefs than three. I told him that was 
your intention if he would not go with SirR.H. He ex- 
cufed himfelf from all, as believing it might be for your 
fervice; and told me he thought it fhould be put in the 
hands of two feamen and a man of quality: —The man of 
quality he thought fhould be Lord Pembroke, if he defired 
it; but himfelf rather wifhed for Lord Shrewfbury, of 
whom Lord Marl. writ you word fome time fince; he 
bege’d of all things it might not be the Duke of Grafton, 
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faying he knew only enough to make him ungovernable, 
and is of fo rough a temper, it could never fuit with the 
feamen at all: Where was another he feared yet more, 
which is Lord Monmouth, and indeed I believe nobody 
would fpeak for him : Some thought Lord Steward would 
offer himfelf, and that was to be fear’d. Upon the whole 
I confulted Lord Prefident, but had firft defired Lord Not- 
tingham to taJk with Lord Pemb. and hear whether he 
would defire it. Lord Prefident told me Lord Monmouth 
had afked his advice, who as a friend had counfe?d-him 
not to afk it alone, not judging any one man fit for it: 
T’other pretended to thank him, but in a paffion begg’d 
not to be named as one who would go in commiffion ; fo 
that wasover. While we were talking, came Lord Nott, 
who told me Lord Pemb. would not afk it or defire it, 
nor would not be willing to go. ”Tis too tedious to tell 
you-their difcourfe (which was only as from Lord Nott. 
himfelf) ; but Lord Pembroke difapproved having a man of 
quality to go, faying it was only to fend him to be knock’d 
of the head, without the hopes of having any credit of 
what was well done. Upon which Lord Prefident offered 
to go himfelf: I put that off with compliments, and faid, 
I thought the beft would be to name the two feamen, 
which could be no other but Sir R. Hadock and Sir J. 
Afhby, being now the firft in the fleet, and Jeave the third 
perfon to your naming, who certainly will be here before 
it can go out, which I faid was a reafon to be given the. 
committee, who knew of your coming. The reft of the 
world fhould only know the third was not yet named, and 
need not be informed if it fhould be a man of quality or a 
feaman. This I faid I thought would ferve the end for 
which it was thought prefling as to time, fince thefe two 
could as well order all things neceflary as if the third were 
with them. ‘This Lord Prefident approved, and thought 
it beft to tell the committee at once, that they might only 
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ipeak their minds upon th€ two; and I defired it might be 
fo, to prevent Lord Steward’s offering himfelf: and in- 
deed though I did not tell them nothing of Lord Shrewf- 
bury, yet I had told Mr. R. and Lord Marl. who approved 
it upon that account, becaufe they hoped when you came 
you would name Lord Sh. which they thought would find 
oppofition now from Lord Prefident and Lord Nott. I 
confefs remembering what I have heard you fay; and 
your wifhing fo earneftly he had not been out, makes me 
apt to think you will employ him; and Mr. Ruffel affur- 
ing me it would be of fo general a fatisfaction, makes me 
wifh it. This wasdone this afternoon in the committee; 
all generally approving the two men, and that the third 
fhould ftay your coming, only Lord Monmouth, who 
was filent and uneafy. Lord Nott. and Mr. Ruffel had 
feverally wifhed to me alone that Killigrew might be one, 
but durft not propofe it, becaufe of what happened yefters 
day in the great council, as you will hear. I thought this 
bufinefs had been over, but. was furprifed at my returft 
from Kenfington to find Lord Pemb. with the whole ad- 
miralty, except Mr. Ruffel and Captain Priftman; they 
told me, they came to let me know the inconveniency 


they believed it would be to put this bufinefs in commif- ' 


fion, and therefore to defire that Mr. Ruffel might have 
the fole command. Sir T. Lee was very earneft in it, 
and indeed almoft the only fpeaker, though for form fake 
Lord Pemb. began; Lord Carbury fpoke once and no 
more, I told them it was according to your directions 
in a letter to me myfelf, feeing Mr. Ruflel had excufed 
himfelf, and that I did not know what more could be 
done; writing to you again, after you had writ your mind 
fo plainly, was lofs of time, which I thought might be 
prejudicial to your affairs at prefent; but they would not 
Be {atished. I defired time to confider; ’twas late when 
they went from me, Lord Prefident was gone home; fo 

Vor ill. LP I fent 
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I fent to Lord Nottingham to have the committee ap- 
pointed to-morrow morning extraordinary upon this, and 
have fent to Mr. Ruffel to come to me firft. Lord Nott. 
and Lord Marl. who was here, told me it was Sir I’. Lee’s 
hatred to Hadock. I think it will be to no purpofe to 
refer the thing by letter to you: You will be here your- 
felf before an anfwer, and I don’t know if this long letter 
will come to you; at leaft I hope “twill meet you upon 
the way. After this long letter I muft tell you, that ’tis 
impoffible for Kenfington to be ready for your firft com- 
ing, though I will domy beft you fhall not ftay long for 
it. When you are come, I will make my apology for the 
matter when I fee you. I fhall now only tell youl am 
in great pain till 1 know if | have done well in this bufi- 
nefs or no. I am almoft faft afleep, for ’tis very late. 
Pardon all my faults, and believe 1 will commit none 
willingly ; and that I love you more than my life.” 


Queen Mary to King William.— Heats about the command 
of the fleet. —The Admiralty difobey her. 

Whitehall, 2% 
“ rp HOUGH T hope in God you will come quickly, 
and that I flatter myfelf you may be come away 
yefterday or this day, yet I cannot reft without fending 
gbis exprefs, in cafe any accident might happen, or fome 
retardment, as many are apt to believe by Lord Portland’s 
letters, which may make you longer a coming; fo that 
it is fit you fhould know what happened yefterday. I 
writ you word how thofe of the ad. had been with me the 
night before to recommend Mr. Ruffel, and the anfwer I 
gave them, as alfo that I had fpoken to Lord Nott. to call 
the lords together next morning, which was vefterday ; 
they came accordingly, but I firft {poke to Mr. Ruffel, 
who 
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who was {till of the fame Mind, and aflured me he could 
not go any way, even though he had thofe with him who 
could help him with their advice. He faid the blame 
mutt ftill fall upon him, if any thing happened, though 
merely accidental, yet he faid the minds of all men were 
fo exafperated now, that it would be his ruin; you may 
believe I could not prefs him after that, nor indeed at all, 
as the comm. of the ad. would have it, fince in both 
your letters, by which you may be fure I fhould only go, 
you faid Mr. Ruflel and Sir R. Hadock under him: So 
Mr. Ruffel and I parted, he very well fatisfied as I 
thought with the two before named, I ftill in hopes you 
would chufe Lord Shrewfbury for the man of quality, 
though he owned he did not fo much care for Sir R. 
Hadock. When the committee met, I defired Lord 
Pembroke to tell them what the ad. had faid to me the 
night before, that I might have the advice of the lords, 
which he did; and I faw none that thought there could 
be any change made, Mr. Ruflell having repeated all 
his reafons again to excufe himfelf. Lord Mon. was 
the only perfon who was filent; fo the comm. of 
the ad. were fent for; when they came, Lord Prefident 
told them what the refolution was. Sir T. Lee grew as 
pale as death, and told me, that the cuftom was that 
they ufed to recommend, and they were to anfwer 
for the perfons, fince they were to give them the com- 
miffion, and did not know but they might be called to 
account in parliament. I fhall not repeat all that was 
faid: Lord Prefident argued with them; at laft Sir T. 
Lee came to fay plainly, Hadock was the man they did 
not like. Lord Pem. {poke for him, fo did Sir J. Low- 
ther. Mr. Ruflel was gone out. Priftman {poke againit 
it, fo did Lord Carbury, and Sir R. Anfloe; at laft Sis 
T.. Lee faid, it could not be, I might give them a com- 
miffion if I pleafed, but they could nots and when I fiw 
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he talkt long, and infifted upon their privilege, I faid, 
that I perceived then the King had given away his own 
power, and could not make an admiral which the admi- 
miralty did not like; he anfwered, No, no more he 
can’t. I was ready to fay that then the King fhould 
ive the commiffion to fuch as would not difpute with 
him, but I did not, though I muft confefs I was heartily 
angry; it may be I am in the wrong, but as yet I can- 
not think fo. Lord Prefident after more difcourfe de-~ 
fired them to retire. When they were gone, I faw ail 
generally agreed I was to perfift, efpecially fince the man 
they found fault with was he you had named now, and 
as I was aflured by all, was the perfon you had refolved 
upon, when Lord Torrington would not go; and every 
one approved of Sir J. Afhby, and concluded nothing 
but Killigrew could hinder him, and his abfence was the 
main thing that made him not be thought of by moft, 
though fome were againft him, upon the account of 
fufpicions they have, which don’t feem to be well ground- 
ed. Upon this it was refolved, the commiffioners fhould 
be called again, and told pofitively they might prepare 
the commiffion, and fo we parted; but Sir T. Lee, 
j.ord Carbury, and Sir R. Anfloe fent to me to excufe 
their not figning: I afkt Lord Prefident what anfwer 
was to be fent, for he brought me the meflage ; I told 
him I was much furprized; he was very angry, and 
talkt at a great rate; but I ftopped him and told him 
I was angry enough, and defired he would not-be toa 
much fo, for I did not believe it a proper time; he faid, 
the beft anfwer he could give from me was, that they 
would do well to confider of it. 1 defired he would add 
that I could not change my mind, if it were proper to 
fay fo much; he faid it was rather too little: What 
pafled at the great council you will hear; but as to this, 
i faw Mr. Ruffle] this morning, and found him very 
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much out of humour; excufed Sir T. Lee, and would 
not believe he had faid fuch a thing asI told you. [ 
faid indeed that had angered me very much, but he en- 
deavoured to talk it over, and faid Sir R. Hadock was 
not acceptable to them, becaufe they believed Lord Nott. 
had recommended him, and they did not like that: I 
faw he fhifted off the figning the commiffion, by faying 
there was not a compleat board this morning: He began 
again to find difficulties of precedency between Hadock 
and Afhby, and indeed I never faw him out of humour 
before: There was company by, fo [ had no fair opportu- 
nity of faying more to him ; he only preft the naming Lord 
Shrewfbury for a third, as the beft means to allay all 
thefe things. But as I had not time nor convenience to 
fay more to him then, I was fain to leave off the dif- 
courfe at a place I would have faid more upon, which f£ 
had the opportunity of doing this afternoon to Lord 
Marl. who came to me about the fame thing. I told 
him I was refolved to fend away this exprefs in hopes of 
a fpeedy and pofitive anfwer, and I told him why I 
fhould be unwilling to name Shrewfbury myfelf. I 
thought it would not be proper for me by any means to 


name a perfon who had quitted juft upon your going ° 


away; though I was perfuaded you would truft him, and 
had a good opinion of him, yet for me to take upon me 
alone (for we concluded none would be for it but thefe 
two who are only trufted with the fecret, I mean Lord 
Marl. and Mr. Ruffel, and Lord Cham.) for me I fay 
now fo to name him without being affured from yourfelf 
of your approbation, I thought not proper; therefore I 
defire you will be very pofitive in your anfwer; for I 
begin to fear Lord Prefident may be in the right, that 
you cannot poffibly be here fo foon even as yourfelf 
thought; and if not, pray fend an anfwer to this 
third perfon, and likewife to the behaviour of the com- 
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miffioners of the ad. I pray God fend you here quickly, 
for befides the defire I have to fee you for my own fake 
{which is not now to be named), I fee all breaking out 
into flames. Lord Stewart was with me this afternoon 
from Sir T. Lee to excufe himfelf tome. He faid the 
reafon was, becaufe he faw this was a bufinefs done be- 
tween two or three, a concerted thing, and that made 
him he could not confent. I told him he himfelf could 
have affured Sir T. Lee it was your own orders in your 
letter to me, at which he fhaked his head; I afkt if he 
or Sir T. Lee did not believe me; he faid Sir T. Lee 
thought he was, that is Sir R. Hadock, was impofed 
upon the K. I faidI did not believe that was fo eafy; J 
mean, faid Lord Devonf. recommended by perfons 
who they don’t much like. Indeed, my lord, faid I, 
if they only diflike Sir R. Hadock, becaufe he is recom- 
mended by fuch as they don’t approve, it will confirm 
me in the belief he is a fit man, fince they can make 
no other objection againft him: I confefs, faid I, my 
lord, I was very angry at what Sir T. Lee faid yefter- 
day; but this is to make me more fo, fince I fee ’tis 
not reafon, but paflion, makes Sir T. Lee fpeak thus: 
Upon which we fell into difcourfe of the divifions, which 
both lamented, and I think we both were angry, though 
not at one another. He complained that people were 
too much believed that ought not to be fo, and we could 
not agree. I fhould never have done, fhould I fay all I 
hear upon fuch matters, but what I have faid I think abfo- 
lutely neceflary for you to know : If I have been too angry 
IT am forry for it: I don’t believe I am eafily provoked, 
but I think I had reafon now, and if I may fay fo, Ido 
not think people fhould be humoured to his degree. 
Mr. Ruffel again defired the D. of Grafton fhould not be 
in; and Lord Nott. who was one of thofe who men- 
tioned him before, defired me to let you know he is con~ 
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cerned at it, having fince been informed how unfit he is. 
One thing more I muft defire to know pofitively, which 
is about Kenfington, whether you will go there, though 
my chamber is not ready.” 


Queen Mary to King William.—The divifions continue about 
the command of the fleet.—Expeéis he is to be in London 
in a day or two. 

Whitehall, 2 

es OU will not wonder that I did not write laft 

night, when you know that at noon I received 
yours, by Mr. Butler, whofe face I fhall love to fee 
ever hereafter, fince he has come twice with fuch good 
news. That he brought yefterday was fo welcome to 

me, that I won’t go about expreffing it, fince ’tis im- 

poffible: But for my misfortune, I have now another 

reafon to be glad of your coming, and a very ftrong one, 
if compared to any thing but the kindnefs I have for 
your dear felf, and that is the divifions which, to my 
thinking, encreafe here daily, or at leaft appear more 
and more to me. The bufinefs of the commiffion is 
again put off by Mr. Ruflell; for the day before yefter- 
day the com. of the ad. were again called upon; and, 
for any thing I fee, can give no good account for their 
flownefs: They were again defired to haften all they 
could, and Sir J. Lowther faying it was neceflary Afhby 
fhould have help, gave occafion to afk why the commif- 

fion was not figned, for which they could give but ill 

reafons ; the lords all agreed they fhould be again order 

ed to do it, and that immediately, which they went away 
for. Mr. Ruffel was not here, but when he came to the 
adm. board, he defired it might be put off till an anfwer 
of a letter he writ to Killigrew could come. Yefterday 
morning Lord Prefident told me of this, before I went to 
the cabinet council, and I faw then was very much out of 

humour, 
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humour, which I fhall referve till I fee you. Mr. Ruf- 
fell himfelf fpoke to me of it, and faid he believed I 
would not find it reafonable to venture at this time the 
lofing fuch a man as Killigrew, and fo gave it a very 
handfome turn, tho’ think he has no mind to Ha- 
dock. I told him I was not fo unreafonable as to 
find fault with deferring this matter upon that account ; 
but that I could not bear with Sir T. Lee’s way. He 
went to excufe him; I faid that I muft own to 
him, that were 1 in your place, I would not have borne 
his anfwer; but when he had in fuch a manner refufed 
to fign the commiffion, I fhould have put it into fuch 
hands as would have done it. Mr. Ruffell faid, he 
hoped I would not think of doing it now: I told him 
no; he might be fure in your abfence I would not think 
of any thing of the nature, efpecially not without your 
orders for it; and when I told Mr. Ruffell the reafons 
Sir T. Lee had fent me, which were, that he had no- 
thing fo much againft the man as againft thofe who re- 
commended him, he faid indeed that was an ill argu- 
ment: When the cabinet council did meet, this bufinefs 
was left thus, at Mr. Ruffel’s defire; but he himfelf and 
all agreed, that Lord Nott. fhould fend for Sir R. Ha- 
dock, and tell him he was to go, that he might prepare 
for it; but ftill there is fome difficulty about the prece- 
dency between Sir J. Afhby and him; for I hear that 
laft night Mr. Killigrew’s anfwer came, who had rather 
be in his own ftation than one of the three. Thus the 
matter is, and thus you will find it, for fince you are fa 
near coming, I think it will not be proper to do any 
thing that is not abfolutely neceflary, and when you do 
come, you will then be the beft judge of the whole 
matter. I have one thing to beg, which is, that if it be 
poflible, I may come and meet you upon the road, 
either where you dine, or any where elfe, for. I do fo long 

5) to 
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to fee you, that I am fure had yéu as much mind fo fee 
your poor wife again, you would propofe it; but do as 
you pleafe: I will fay no more, but that I love you fo 
much it cannot encreafe, elfe I am fure it would.” 


Queen Mary to King William.—Difappointed upon his de« 


laying to return. 


Whitehall, Aug. '?, 1690. 

“= (yt SS I could exprefs the joy I had at the thoughts 

of your coming, it will be in vain to undertake 
telling you of the difappointment ’tis to me that you do 
not come fo foon. I begin to be in great pain left you 
had been in the ftorm a Thurfday night, which I am told 
was great (though its being a t’other fide of the houfe hin« 
der’d my hearing it), but was foon delivered by your letter 
of the 29th from Ch. I confefs I deferve fuch a ftop to my 
joy, fince may be it was too great, and I not thankful 
enough to God, and we all here apt to be too vain upon 
fo quick a fuccefs. But I have mortification enough to 
think your dear perfon may be again expofed at the paflage 
of the Shannon, as it was at that of the Boyne: This is 
what goes to my heart; but yet I fee the reafons for it fo 
good, that I will not murmur, for certainly your glory 


would be the greater to terminate the war this fummer, . 


and the people here much better pleafed, than if they muft 
furnifh next year for the fame thing again. Upon thefe 
eonfiderations I ought to be fatisfied, and I will endeavour 
as much as may be to fubmit to the will of God and your 
judgment; but you muft forgive a poor wife, who loves 
you fo dearly, if I can’t do it with dry eyes; yet fince it 
has pleafed God fo wonderfully to preferve you all your 
life, and fo miraculoufly now, I need not doubt but he 
will ftill preferve you ; yet let me beg you not to expofe 
yourfelf unneceffarily, that will be too much tempting 
that providence which I hope will ftill watch over you. 

Vot. Ili. [Q] Mr. 
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Mr. Ruflel is gone down to. the fleet laft Thurfday to 
haften as much as may be all things there, and will be 
back a Monday ; when there is a great council appointed. 
I don’t doubt but this commiffion will find many obftacles ; 
and this naming Killigrew among fuch as don’t like him 
will be called in queftion, as well as the other two; and 
I fhall hear again that ’tis a thing agreed among two or 
three.” 


Queen Mary to King William. —Foy that he has approved of 
her condu€t with regard to the admiralty.— People difcon- 
tented whatever he does. 


Whitehall, Aug. the *', 1690. 


« paces: night I received yours of the 3d July, and 


with great fatisfaction that it was fo plain; your 
approving my anger is a great eafe to me, and I hope may 
make things goon the better if it be poffible ; though there 
are great pains taken to hinder the perfons named either 
from ferving at all, or from agreeing, but I hope to littie 
purpofe. ‘Fhey now begin to engage Mr. Citters in the 
bufinefs, and tell him ftories which will be worth your 
hearing when youcome back; and Sir R. Hadock is now 
{aid to rail at the Dutch, of whichhe has, I think, cleared 
himfelf. Pofitive orders were given Lord Pembroke this 
morning to have the commiffion immediately figned, but 
Sir T. Lee is again at other ways to oppofe it: Yet Mr. 
Ruffel being come back this night from the fleet, to-mor- 
row morning they will have a full board, and fo no ex- 
cufe. Lord Torrington has writ to the officers that they 
fhould make an addrefs in his favour, and takes great 
pains by letters among them; but this is afecret: As for 
his trial, the only thing can be done is the admiralty’s 
giving a commiffion for it, which they have already orders 
for; but that, as all things elfe with them, goes very 
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flowly; and many difputes and niceties themfelves find 
about it: For my part, I muft confefs I fhould think if 
he were now acquitted, it would be worfe both in regard 
of Holland and the bufinefs here, than if the preparations 
are made, and the going out of the ficet hinder it being 
put in execution fora while. I fhould not write you this 
thought of mine, if I did not find feveral of my mind, 
which makes me apt to believe I am not quite in the 
wrong ; but that you know better; and you may believe 
I fhall do as much as lies in my power to follow your di- 
rections in that and all things whatever, and am never fo 
eafy aswhenI havethem., Judge then what a joy it was 
to me to have your approbation of my behaviour, and the 
kind way, yeu exprefs itin, is the only comfort I can pof- 
fibly have in your abfence: What other people fay I ever 
fufpeé&t, but when you tell me I have done well, I could 
be almoft vain upon it: I am fure I have al] the reafon in 
the world to praife God, who has fuftained me in things 
fo difficult to flefh and blood, and has given me more 
courage than I could have hoped for : I am fure’tis fo great 
a mercy that ] can never forget it: We have received 
many: God fend us grace to value them as we ought ; 


but nothing touches people’s hearts here enough to make | 


them agree ; that would be too much happinefs. Lord 
Nott. will give you an account of all things, and of fome 
letters which by great luck are fallen into our hands. J} 
muft needs tell you upon the fubject, that when it was 
firft known you intended to come back, ’twas then faid, 

What, leave Ireland unconquered, the wark unfinifhed ! 
now upon your not coming, *tis wondered whofe council 
this is, and why leave us thus to ourfelves in our danger? 
Thus people are never fatisfied ; but I muft not begin 
upon the fubjeét which would take up volumes; and, as 
much as I was prepared, furprizes me to a degree that is 
beyond expreffion. Ihave fo many feveral things to fay 
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to you if I live to fee you, that I fear you will never have 
patience to hear half: But you will not wonder if am fur- 
prized at things which though you are ufed to, are quite 
new tome. Iam very impatient to hear again if you are 
over the Shannon; that paflage frights me. You muft 
excufe me telling my fears; I love you too much to hide 
them, and that makes all dangers feem greater it may be 
than they are. I pray God in his mercy keep you, and 
fend us a happy meeting here on earth, firft before we 
meet in heaven. 

If I could take more pains to preferve your kindnefs, 
that which you write would make me do it; but that has 
been ever fo much my defire, that I can’t do more for 
you, nor love you better.” 


Sueen Mary to King William.—Scotch affairs. —Difficulties 
in England.— Complains of whig party. 


Whitehall, Aug. 7, 1690. 

‘¢ | BEGIN to grow extreme impatient to hear from 
you again, and till I do fhall have little reft ; for the 
paflage of the river runs perpetually in my head. God 
grant I may hear good news. As for what paffes here, 
the commiffion is at laft paft, but only four have figned 
it; which was Lord Pembroke, Mr. Ruffel, Sir J. Low- 
ther, and Captain Priftman, which it feems makes a 
board: ‘Thefe have always been ready to do it, and the 
other three continue obftinate. The commiffion for the 
trial of Lord Torrington was alfo prefs’d extremely, and 
ordered yefterday in council that the commiffion of the 
admiralty fhould make one of fuch officers now in fervice, 
though they were not in the fight. I was defired yefter- 
day to let you know that though Mr. Caftairs be gone to 
Ireland to prefs you that the pasliament in Scotland might 
2 fit, 
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fit, yet that the inconvenfénce would be fo great to have 
the forfeitures now look’d into at this time, that you are 
begged to confider of it. I muft not name the perfon; 
he defired me not by letter, but when I fee you you will 
know all. I have likewife been defired to tell you an im- 
perfect {tory of the ill condition of the treafury. I defired 
it might be fent you exactly from thence, which they 
promife todo. I find people make fo many new difficul - 
ties every day in every thing, that ’tis a melancholy bufi- 
nefs to think of it. God only can cure fuch matters, and 
I truft he will, though we don’t deferve it. I will not 
trouble you with a longer letter at prefent ; God give you 
quick fuccefs, and a fpeedy return, are my conftant 
prayers with due fubmifiion. [I am unreafonable upon 
this fubje@t, loving you too well to be at any eafe till I 
hear again from you. 

As I had finifhed this, Lord Nott. and Lord Marl. 
comes to tell me of a proje& they have, which I think 
Lord Mar]. is to write to you; for which reafon an ex- 
prefs is fent. And that gives me the liberty of telling 
you ’tis Sir Wm. Lockhart who begs you to confider the 
matter concerning Scotland. He fays he muft ever fpeak 


what he thinks moft for your fervice, and has {poke with 


Lord Prefident about it, who is to write to you of it; 
but Sir Wm. hopes he fhall never be known in the mat- 
ter, becaufe of Lord Melvill. Mr. Hampden is the per- 
fon who tells fuch fad ftories of the treafury, which I fear 
will prove but too true. We have had to-day a great 
difpute about the parliament, whether you fhould not call 
anewone orno. They would have me do it, but that I 
think improper for me. I think I writ you word of this 
before, that Lord Monmouth prefled me much in it, and 
offered, as_I am confident you have heard from me, a 
Joan of 200,000/. upon that condition, and ’tis certain 
that party have done all they could to hinder any money 

at 
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at all coming in; and Lord Prefident is of opinion they 
will leave nothing untryed, but he thinks it will not have 
the effect they feem to defire, but that the fame perfons 
will go near to be chofe again. I find I am like to hear 
a great deal of this matter ; but I have your abfence to 
anfwer it with; I wifh I had not that any longer, but that 
you were here todo it for yourfelf. ‘This is meer felf 
intereft, longing of all things in the world to fce you here 


again.” 


Queen Mary to King William.—Her anxiety about his paff- 
ing the Shannon. 


Whitehall, Aug. *?, 16go. 

ce I HAVE had no letter from you fince that of the 31 ft, 
from Chapelford ; what I fuffer by it you cannot 
imagine, I don’t fay this by way of complaint, for I do 
believe you write as often as ’tis convenient or neceflary, 
but yet I can’t help being extreamly defirous of hearing 
again from you. ‘This paflage of the river runs much in 
my mind, and gives me no quiet night norday; I havea 
million of fears, which are caufed by that which you can’t 
be angry at, and if I were lefs fenfible I fhould hate my-. 
felf, though I with I were not fo fear full, and yet one 
can hardly go without t’other; but ’tis not reafonable I 
fhould torment you with any of this. Lord Stuard defires 
me to let you know he has had a letter from M, et Mad. 
de Grammon, about her brother Mr. Hamilton; they de- 
fire earneftly he may be exchanged for Lord Montjoy. I 
told Lord Devonf. that I knew nothing of this Mr. Ham, 
faults (which I fee he is very apprehenfive the parliament 
will take into confideration, if he be not out of their 
power), but that upon his earneft defire I would let you 
know it. I would have had him write it you himfelf, but 
he begs me to doit. As for Lord Montjoy, I hope you 
will 
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will confider if any thing canbe done for him. I can ne- 
ver forget that I promifed his fon’s wife to fpeak to you, 
and fhe really died of grief, which makes me pity her 
cafe ; his family is in a miferable way, and I am daily fo- 
licited from his eldeft daughter about him : If you would 
let Lord Portland give me fome anfwer to this, I fhould 
be very glad, for 1 can’t wonder at people’s defiring to 
know fome anfwer, though I am tormented myfelf. The 
bufinefs of the commifion for Lord Torrington’s tryal 
fticks ftill at the admiralty, who are appointed Monday 
morning to meet the civilians at council. I have ftaid 
till 1 am ready to goto bed, and now can put off fealing 
my letter no longer. I pray God give me patience and 
fubmiffion ; I want the firft exceedingly, but I hope all is 
well, efpecially your dear felf, who I love much better 
than life.” 


Queen Mary to King William.—Whigs want a new parlia- 


ment. 


Whitehall, Aug. 32, 1690. 

«© ¥7OU cannot imagine the miferable condition I was 
in laft night; 1 think had not your letter come as 

it did, I fhould have fallen fick with fear for your perfon ; 
but all that trouble made your news of the French having 
left Limmerick the more welcome, I will not fay your 
letter, for thofe are ever fo. I am fure this news affords 
new reafon of praifing God, fince I hope it will prevent 
any more fighting. You fpeak of your coming back now 
in a way which makes me hope not only that it will be 
quickly, but that youcome willingly, and that is a double 
joy to me, for before I confefs, 1 was afraid to have feen 
you diflatisfied when you were here, and that would have 
been very unpleafant ; but now I hope in God to fee you 
foon, and fee you as well pleafed as this place will fuffer 
you to be, for I fancy you will find people really worfe 
and 
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and worfe. Lord Stuard was with me this afternoon, with 
whom I had along converfation, which will be worth your 
knowing when you come; but he has made me promife 
to write you word now fome part of it, which is, that 
he begs you to confider if you will nothave a new parlia- 
ment, for this one he is fure will do no good ; this he fays is 
his opinion. I fee it is a thing they are mightily fet upon. 
Lord Prefident methinks has very good arguments to try 
this firft, but of all this you will judge beft when you come. 
T can’t imagine how it comes to pafs that you have not re- 
ceived my letter of the 26th of July; I am fure I writ, 
and that you will have had it by this time, or elfe there 
mutt be fome careleffnefs in it which muft be lookt after. 
I have had this evening Lord Anandale who is to tell all, 
and then I am to procure a pardon from you, but I think 
I fhall not be fo eafily deceived by him, as I fear Lord 
Melvill has been by Sir James Montgomery; but thefe 
are things to talk of when you come back, which I pray 
God may be very foon. ’Tis the greateft joy in the 
world to hear you are fo well. I pray God continue it. 
IT hope this will meet you upon your way back, fo it goes 
by an exprefs that it may not mifs you. I can’t exprefs 
my impatience to fee you; there is nothing greater but 


that which it proceeds from, which will not end but with 
my life.” 


Queen Mary to King William.—Difputes begin in council 


about naval promotions. 


Whitehall, Aug. the 33, 1690. 


“ ApoE commiffioners of the admiralty have refolved to 

come to me to-morrow, with fome names for 
flags: Mr. Ruffell recommends Churchill and Ellmor, 
becaufe he fays nothing has been done for them, tho’ they 
both were trufted when you came over, and have been 


ever 
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€ver very true to your intéreft ; but I think, if it be pof- 
Tible, to let them alone till you come, though Mr. Ruffle] 
feems to think it cannot be delayed; I fhall hear (if it 
muft be fo) what the other commiffioners think, and do 
as well as I can.” 


Queen Mary to King William. —Lérd Annandale’ confeffians 
Whitehall, Aug. 72. 


se HIS time I write with a better heart than the laft, 
becaufe it goes by an exprefs, which muft find 
you out, which it may be the common poft may not fo 
well do; there was then nothing to write: This time I , 
have a paper to fend you, which Lord Nott. is to copy, 
which is what Lord Annandale has made Sir Wm, Loc- 
hart write, becaufe he was not willing it fhould be feen 
under his own hand. I think I writ you word, or 
fhou’d have done, that he fent by his wife to Sir Wm. 
he wou’d furrender himfelf, if he might be fure not to be 
made an evidence of; upon which Sir Wm. drew up 
‘conditions, that he fhou’d tell all, and then he fhould be 
made no evidence, and has my word to get your pardon. 
I think I writ you this before, but to be fhort, he is come - 
in, and I have fpoke twice with him; the fecond time 
was laft night, when he gave me that paper, and feems 
to be in earneft: He told me, that after the time the pa- 
pers were burnt, wherewith this ends, Sir J. Montgo- 
thery propofed fending a fecond meflage by the fame Sim- 
fon, but he rejected it as much as he durft, but was afraid 
to tell him plainly he wou’d not: fo having a mind to 
get out of this, he pretended bufinefs at his own houfe 
in the country; but his coldnefs made Sir J. Montgo- 
mery the warmer in it, and aflure him he would fpend his 
life and fortune in that intereft: Thus they parted, and 
‘he knew no more till Lord Breadalbane came to fee Lord 
Wor, Lf, [R] Annan- 
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Annandale, in his way to Chefter, where he went to meet 
you; he told him Sir James had certainly fent another 
meflage, but that he was not engaged in it, and believed 
nobody was befides, but Lord Arran, tho’ he cou’d not 
be pofitive if Lord Rofs were not likewife in: This he 
told me laft night, and defires to be afkit more queftions, 
not knowing but that he might yet remember more than 
at prefent he can think of: Thus he feems to deal fin- 
cerely ; but to fay the truth, I think one does not know 
what to believe, but this I am certain off, that Lord 
Roffe did not keep his word with me, much lefs has Sir 
J. Montgomery with Lord Melvill, for he has been in 
town ever fince this day was fevenight, and I have heard 
nothing of him, which is a plaine breach of the conditions. 
I hope in God I fhall foon hear from you, ’tis a long 
while fince Ihave; but I am not fo uneafie asI was laft 
time, yet enough lo wifh extremely for aletter. D’lone 
is to fend Lord Portland, by this poft, a copy of a letter 
from Mr. Prieftman, in which you will fee what need you 
have of that divine prote&tion which has hitherto ‘fo 
watched over you, and which only can make me eafy for 
your dear fake. The fame God who has hitherto fo pre- 
ferved you, will, hope, continue, and grant us a happy 
meeting here, and a bleffed one hereafter. Farewell ; 
*tis too late for me to fay any more, but that I am ever 
and intirely yours, and fhall be fo till death.” 


Queen Mary to King William.—Contraft between the fenti- 
ments of the Dutch and Englifh with regard to them. 


Whitehall, Aug. the 72th, 1690. 
“ past night, when it was juft a week fince I had 
heard from you, I received yours of the #8th, after 
J was a-bed ; I was extreamly glad to find by it you had 
paft the Shanon, but cannot be without fears, fince the 
enemys 
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enemys have ftill an army together, which, tho’ it has 
once more run away from you, may yet grow defperate, 
for ought I know, and fight at laft: Thefe are things 
I can’t help fearing, and as long as I have thefe fears, 
you may believe I can’t be eafy; yet I muft look over 
them, if it be poffible, and force myfelf to talk, or pre- 
fently every body thinks all loft. This is no fmall part of 
my penance ; but all muft be endured as long as it pleafes 
God, and I have ftill abundant caufe to praife him who 
has given you this new advantage. I pray God continue 
to blefs you, and make us all as thankfull as we ought ; 
but I muft own the thoughts of your ftaying longer is 
very uneafy tome. God give me patience, I hope you 
will be fo kind to write oftener; while you are away, it 
is really the only comfort this world affords, and if 
you knew what a joy it is to receive fo kind a one 
as your laft, you wou’d by that, better than any 
thing elfe, be able to judge of mine for you, and 
the belief that what you fay upon that fubject is true, 
is able to make me bear any thing. When I writ 
laft I was extream fleepy, and fo full of my Scotch bufi- 
nefs, that I really forgot Mr. Harbord; he wrote to Sir 
R. Southwell, as he told me, but he has a great deal to 
fay: He pleafed me extremely to hear how much people 
love me there; when I think of that, and fee what folk 
do here, it grieves me too much, for Holland has really 
fpoiled me in being fo kind to me; that they are fo to you 
’tis no wonder, I wifh to God it was the fame here; but 
I afk your pardon for this, if I once begin upon this fub- 
ject, I can never have done to put it out of my head. 
Lord.Marl. is alfo very earneft with me to write to you 
what has been done to-day, and the commiffioners of the 
admiralty have been here in a body, at the cabinet councill, 
to-name 4 perfons, out of which they defired me to chufe 
two flags, Lord Marl. defired me toname ’em to you in 

(RJ2 order, 
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order, which is Churchill, Elmore, Wheeler, and Mit- 
chell ; he fays Lord Prefident may write to you about one 
Carter, and ’tis like enough he will, for he tells me he is 
much an older officer, and will quit if thefe come over 
his head, and fays all goes by partiality and faction, as 
indeed I think it’s but too plain in other things ; how it 
is in this you will be beft able to judge. I writ you word 
before what Mr. Ruffel faid of the two firft; you will do 
in it as you pleafe, for I told the commiffioners myfelf, 
that I hoped you wou’d be here fo foon, that I did not fee 
why this matter fhou’d not ftay for your coming, and fo 
{ refolve to léave it, if it’s poffible, but cou’d not refufe 
my Lerd Marl. nor indeed myfelf, the writing you the 
matter as itis, tho” he expects I fhould write in his fa- 
vour, which tho’ I would not promife, yet I did make 
him 2 fort of compliment, after my fafhion. I need not 
repeat either how much I love you, nor how impatient 
I am to fee you, you are kind enough to be perfwaded of 
both, and I fhall make it my endeavour, while I live, 
never to give you caufe to change.your opinion of me, no 
more than I fhall my kindnefs for you, which is much 
above imagination.”’ 


Queen Mary to King Wi illiam—upon his raifing the fiege of 
Limerick.—Great heats about naval promotions.— Oppofi- 
tion to Lord Marlborough’s expedition to on 2 


Whitehallyy= nn Ks 1690. 


“ ZysHls day at noon I received yours, which came by 

the way of Dublin, and am forry to fee the mef- 
fenger’s news confirmed ; but it has pleafed God to blefs 
you with fuch a continued fuccefs all this while, that it is, 
may be, neceflary to have fome little crofs. I hope in 
God this will not prove a great one to the main bufinefs, 
tho’ ’tis a terrible thought to me, that your coming is put 
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off again for fo long time; I ‘think it fo, I’m fure, and 
have great reafon every manner of way. I will fay no- 
thing of what my poore heart fuffers, but muft tell you, 
that [ am now in great pain about the naming the flags. 
Mr. Ruffel came to me Jaft night, and faid it would now 
be abfolutely neceffary ; when I infifted upon ftaying till I 
heard from you, he defired to know if I had any particular 
reafon ; I told him plainly, that fince I could not pretend 
to know myfelf who were the fitteft, it troubled me to 
fee all were not of a mind; that I was told by feveral 
perfons, that there were ancient officers in the fleet, who 
had now behaved themfelves very well this laft time, and 
would certainly quit if thefe were preferred; fo that he 
could not blame me if I defired, in this difficulty, to ftay 
for your anfwer, to whom I had wrote: To this he an- 
fwered in more paflion than ever I faw him, that Carter 
and Davis, which he knew Lord Prefident and Lord 
Nott. would fpeak for, were two pitiful fellows, and very 
mean feamen ; that next fummer he would not command 
the fleet if they fhould have flags. After a long difpute 
about this matter, I have put him off till the Jaft moment 
comes, when they are to fail; he fays, then he muft 


fpeak of it to the comm. and hear who will fpeak againft - 


it, by which I may judge. I fee Lord Marl. heart is 
very much fet upon this matter, and Mr. Ruffell, as you 
may fee by what I write, on t’other fide. Lord Prefi- 
dent fays, if Churchill have a flag, he will be called the 
flag by favour, as his brother is called the general of fa- 
vour: He fays abfolutely this Carter will quit, and cam- 
mends him highly; but I muft tell you another thing, 
which is, that he is mightily diffatisfied with the bufinefs 
of Kinfale. I fee he does not oppofe it, for he fays ’tis 
your order, and therefore muft be obeyed; but I find he 
raifes many difficulties to me ; what he does to others I 
can’t tell, but among ather things, he endeavours to 

fright 
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fright me by the danger there is of being fo expoled, 
when the fleet and 5000 men are gone, which he reckons 
all the force; tells how eafy it will be then for the French 
te come only with tranfport fhips, and do what they will, 
but with all this, is very defirous to forward all things. 
You will have an account from Lord Nott. what has 
been done this day and yefterday. I know you will pity 
me, and I hope will believe that if your letter had been 
lefs kind, I don’t know what would become of me, 
*tis that only makes me bear all that now fo torments 
me, and I give God thanks every day for your kindnefs ; 
*tis fuch a fatisfaétion to me to find you are fatisfyed with 
me, that I cannot exprefs it; and I do fo flatter myfelf 
with the hopes of being once more happy with you, that 
that thought alone, in this world, makes me bear all with 
patience. I pray God preferve you from the dangers I 
hear you expofe yourfelf daily to, which puts me in con- 
tinual pain. A battle, I fancy, is foon over; but the 
perpetual fhooting you are now in, is an intolerable thing 
to think on; for God’s fake take care of yourfelf; you 
owe it to your own and this country, and to all in gene. 
ral. I muft not name myfelf where church and ftate are 
equally concerned, yet I muft needs fay, you owe a 
little care for my fake, who, I am fure, loves you more 
than you can do me; and the little care you take of your 
dear perfon I take to be afign of it: but I muft ftill love 
you more than life,” 


Queen Mary to King William.—State of her own mind. 
Oppofition to Lord Marlborough’s expedition to Kingfale— 
Her diflike of Lady Marlborough. 


s Sept. 5, 
Whitehall, aoe-g6, 1690. 
és Y poor heart is ready to break every time I think 
in what perpetual danger you are; I am in 


greater fears than can be imagined by any who loves lefs 
than 
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than myfelf. I count the hours and the moments, and 
have only reafon enough left to think, as long as I have 
no letters all is well. I believe, by what you write, that 
you got your cannon Friday at fartheft, and then Sature 
day I fuppofe you began to make ufe of them; judge then 
what cruel thoughts they are to me to think what you may 
be expofed to all this while. I never do any thing with- 
out thinking now, it may be, you arein the greateft dans 
gers, and yet I muft fee company upon my fett days: I 
muft play twice a week; nay, I muft laugh and talk, 
tho’ never fo much againft my will: I believe I diffemble 
very ill to thofe who know me, at leaft ’tis a great con 
ftraint to myfelf, yet I muft endure it: All my motions 
are fo watch’d, and all I do fo obferved, that if I eat lefs, 
or fpeak lefs, or look more grave, all is loft in the opinion 
of the world; fo thatI have this mifery added to that of 
your abfence and my fears for your dear perfon, that I 
muft grin when my heart is ready to break, and talk when 
my heart is fo opprefs’d I can fcarce breathe. In this I 
don’t know what I fhould do, were it not for the grace 
of God which fupports me: I am fure I have great rea- 
fon to praife the Lord while I live for this great mercy, 
that I don’t fink under this affliftion; nay, that I keep. 
my health; forI can neither fleep nor eat. I gotoKen- 
fington as often as I can for air, but then I can never be 
quite alone ; neither can I complain, that would be fome 
eafe ; but I have nobody whofe humour and circumftances 
agrees with mine enough to fpeak my mind freely to: 
Befides, I muft hear of bufinefs, which being a thing I 
am fo new in, and fo unfit for, does but break my brains 
the more, and not eafe my heart. I fee I have infenfibly 
made my letter too long upon my own felf, but Iam con- 
fident you love enough to bear with it for once: I don’t 
remember that I have been guilty of the like fault before, 

fince 
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fince you went; and that is now three months, for which 
time of almoft perpetual fear and trouble, this is but a 
fhort account; and fo I hope may pafs: ’*Tis fome eafe 
to me to write my pain, and ’tis a great fatisfaction to 
believe you will pity me, it will be yet more when I hear 
it from yourfelf in a letter, as I am fure you mutt if it 
were but out of common good nature ; how much more 
then out of kindnefs, if you Jove me as well as you make 
me believe, andas I endeavour to deferve a little by that 
fincere and lafting kindnefs I have for you: But by mak- 
ing excufes I do but take up more of your time, and 
therefore muft tell you that this morning Lord Marl. 
went away; as little reafon as I have to care for his wife, 
yet I muft pity her condition, having lain in but eight 
days; and I have great compaffion for wives when their 
hufbands go to fight. There has been a great debate this 
morning in the cabinet council, whether the commiffion- 
ers of the admiralty fhould be trufted with the fecret. 
Mr. Ruffel thought it was no matter if the whole town 
knew it; Lord Prefident thought the whole fuccefs de- 
pends upon it being a fecret, and would not have the 
commiffioners of the admiralty told it by no means: 
Moft were of his opinion, efpecially Lord Monmouth ; 
but ’tis too tedious to write more of this: You will have 
an exact account from Lord Nott. of all that has been 
done befides to-day. If the wind continues fair, I hope 
this bufinefs will fucceed ; though I find if it do not, thofe 
who have advifed it will have an ill time, all except Lord 
Nott. being very much againft it: Lord Prefident only 
complying becaufe itisyour order; but not liking it, and 
wondering England fhould be fo expofed, thinking it too 
great a hazard. There would be noend fhould I tell you 
all I hear upon this fubject, but I thank God I am not 
afraid, nor do I doubt of the thing fince ’tis by your 
order. I pray God the weather does not change with 

you 
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you as it does here; it has wained all laft night and this 
day, and looks as if it were fet in for it. Every thing 
frights me now, but were I once more fo happy as to fee 
you here, | fancy I thould fear nothing. I have always 
forgot to tell you that in the Utrecht Courant they have 
printed a letter of yours to the States, in which you pro- 
mife to be foon with them; I can’t tell you how many ill 
hours [have had about that in the midft of all my joy 
when I thought you were coming home, it troubled me 
to think you would go over and fight again there. Now 
my letter is already fo long, but ’tis as if I were be- 
witched to-night, I can’t end for my life; but will force 
mytelf now, befeeching God to blefs you and keep you 
from all dangers whatfoever ; and fend us a happy meet- 
ing again here upon earth, and at laft a joyfull and blefled 
one in heaven inhis goodtime. Farewell; do but con- 
tinue to love me, and forgive the taking up fo much of 
your time to your poor wife, who deferves more pity than 
ever any creature did, and who loves you a great deal too 
much for her own eafe, though it can’t be more than you 
deferve.” 


Queen Mary to King William.—Her diflike of the Queen 
Dowager. 


Whitehall, Sept. the **th, 1690. 

“ Ne NG can exprefs the impatience I have to 

fee you, nor my joy to think it is fo near; I 
have not fleept all this night for it, though I had but five 
hours fleep the night before, for a reafon I fhall tell you. 
I had a compliment laft night from Q. Dowager, who 
came to townaFriday; fhe fent it I believe with the bet- 
ter heart becaufe Limmericke is not taken: For my part 
I don’t think of that or any thing elfe but you; God 
fend you a good journey home, and make me thankfull 
as I ought for all his mercies.” 


Vou. III. [S] 
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Lord Shrewfbury to Lord Caermarthen.—Offers to take the 
command of the fleet upon the defeat off Beachy-head.—In 
King William’ s cabinet. 


My Lord, Southborrow, July the 12th, go. 


s¢ PsHIS place, as much asI can fee yet of it, has as 

much the air of real folitude, as the moft romantic 
grove you ever read of ; whether it be my Lord Torring- 
tonor Mr. Tourville’s fault is not yet decided, but yef- 
terday we met fo many WVutch feamen upon the road, 
that that fubject fills me with compaffion, but at the fame 
time leads me to what I fat down with intention to write 
upon, which | defire you will keep to yourfelf, unlefs you 
fee a fit opportunity, and withal that you think my pro~ 
pofal neither too vain nor too foolifh. 

If 1 do not very much miftake Mr. Ruffel’s inclina- 
tions, I think he is not very fond nor ambitious of under~ 
taking this expedition at fea, not being, I believe, confi- 
dent enough of his own experience to defire the com- 
mand alone, nor yet willing to undergo fo much trouble 
and danger as fuch a bufinefs requires, when he is only to 
{hare the honour with other commiffioners. If he does 
not go, I conclude no other fingle man will be trufted 
with the fleet, there being objections againft every body 
can be named, either for want of fkill, or fecurity of their 
inclinations to the goyernment, If the fleet be com- 
manded by commiffioners, I imagine there will be ap- 
pointed one man of quality and two feamen. If my Lord 
Pembroke defires it, nobody can difpute what is fo much 
his due; but by feveral people I have fpoken with, there 
appears too great a backwardnefs in every body to under- 
take the regaining this loft game, that I doubt whether 
any will offer themfelves who are fit to be accepted: It 
is only in this cafe, and no other, that I think myfelf 


obliged 
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obliged to let you knowy that if there fhould any fuch 
great want be, as that I could be ferviceable (which is 
hardly credible) I would venture myfelf with all the rea- 
dinefs imaginable, and promife you, that as I fhould be 
able to do little good, £ would do as little hurt, which is 
all can be expected from the beft you can fend, if joined 
with two able mettled feamen, which I am fure are the 
only people can recover this difgrace. 

I cannot help being fo ridiculous as to be mightily 
piqued at the affront the nation has fuffered, and think 
it fo much concerns the intereft as well as reputation of 
every man that calls himfelf an Englifhman, not to fuf- 
fer this domineering fleet to go home without a revenge, 
and call themfelves ever after fovereigns of the fea, that J 
am very folicitous to hear good men are named for this 
command, that it might be fomebody’s bufinefs, who is 
fufficiently concerned in the fuccefs, to fee this fleet 
equipped with diligence and care. ‘This long letter is 
writ contrary to all orders of a regular water-drinker, and 
in great hafte. If what I have offered be very wrong, I 
hope you will have the charity to conceal the follies of, 
ecu 


Marquis of Caermarthen to King William.—Sujpicions of | 


Lord Manmouth.—In King William’s Cabinet. 


SIR, London, 16th June 1690. 


sc MY former of the 13th did not go as I expected, 

becaufe I underftood it would have no other 
conveyance than by the ordinary poft, by which not 
only myfelf dare not write, but my lord Marlborow and 
others (who know lefs than I do of that matter) have de- 
clared publickly that they will not write but by exprefles, 
having reafon to believe that Major Wildman has exact 
impreffions of moft people’s feals, and that he makes ufe 


of his art. 
[S]2 He 
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He does now produce letters which he pretends to in- 
tercept every poft, which are interlined with white ink, 
with the beft intelligence which can be given of your 
Majefty’s councils and affairs: They are always directed 
to Monf. Coutenay, at Amfterdam ; and I remember my 
Lord Monmouth told me of fuch a direétion above two 
months ago; but we never faw any of thefe till one about 
four days before your Majefty’s departure, and they are fo 
much of one ftrain, that I cannot hinder myfelf from fuf- 
pecting them to be fham letters, either to bring fome of 
your council under fufpicion of betraying fecrets, or to 
puta value upon Mr, Wildman’s great diligence in your 
fervice at this time. 

Tcannot but alfo acquaint your Majefty with a private 
difcourfe of my Lord Monmouth’s to me-on the r4th, 
which did much furprize me; but although I now be- 
lieve there is no fuch danger, yet it is fit for your Ma- 
jefty’s knowledge. It was that he did then believe we 
fhould in a few hours from that time hear that 5000 
French foot were landed in Scotland, to which a great 
number of Scotch were joined by that time. I told him 
if he knew it to be true, he ought to acquaint the Queen 
with it; which he faid he would have done, if he had been 
very fure of the truth of it; but he was confident it would 
be found true in a few hours longer: But hearing no- 
thing of it the next day, lafked him, why he had faid 
fo before? he anfwered, that the news had been brought 
by aman who came poft out of Scotland in forty-eight 
hours, and had rid himfelf almoft dead; but faid he did 
not know the man, nor how to enquire after him: And 
upon further difcourfe he faid, he had told your Majefty 
that he would endeavour to get what intelligence he could 
out of Scotland for your fervice, and that he would endea- 
vour to prevent all things there which might tend to your 
diflervice, but that he would be torn to pieces before he 

would 
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would name any perfons, and that you were contented to 
give him that liberty.k—In fhort—although I hope he 
withes well to your Majefty, I believe him to be abufed 
by Wildman; and he was in as much diforder as I ever 
faw, when Fergufon’s papers were fearched, and went 
about a dozen times to his lodging, where Wildman was 
all the time. 

I fay not this with any reflection upon my Lord (who 
I do in my confcience believe means well to your intereft), 
but I believe he has been privy to more of the Scotch de- 
figns than he now wifhes he had known.” 


Lord Caermarthen to King William, upon the defeat at 
Beachy Head.—Preffes him to return from Ireland.—In 
King William’s Cabinet. 


SIR, London, 7th July 1690. 


se I WRIT fo at large to your Majefty yefterday, that 

I ought not to trouble you fo foon again, were it 
not to congratulate your Majefty’s viCtory over your ene- 
mies at Drogheda, which I hope I need not go about to 
perfuade your Majefty of my rejoyceing in as truly as any 
of your fubjeéts. It is pity that fo much bravery and 
greatnefs as your Majefty fhews in all kinds, fhould meet 
with any fuch repulfe as you have done at fea; but I hope 
that may be repaired if thofe will do their dutys to whom 
it belongs. 

However, as the prefent cafe is, without your Ma- 
jefty’s fpeedy returne (befides many inconveniencies here 
which would be prevented by it), Ido to the utmoft degree 
apprehend its being made impracticable, in fome little 
time hence, for you to returne this fummer, if you would, 
efpecially with any force, of which I think there is ap- 
pearance enough that there will be need here, and yet how 
great foever that need bee, it feems unreafonable to defire 

troops 
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troops from you whilft your perfon is there. Your great 
councill do generally hope, that having leflened your 
enemies army, you will fend back fome troops, the fears 
here being very great, efpecially whilft the French fleet are 
about the Downs, where it is expected they will anchor 
this night. I will prefume to trouble your Majefty no 
further, but to befeech you to confider the importance of 
your return, whilft it isin your power.” 


sé Since I had writt this letter, the cabinet council be- 
ing met to cenfider about the fleet, and that debate giving 
occafion to fpeak of the general ftate of our affairs, it was 
thought of abfolute neceflity by them to defire that fome 
troops might be fent back out of Ireland immediately ; 
and, upon the whole, it was agreed unanimoufly, that as 
far as it could be done with good manners, your Majefty 
fhould be preflt to returne with all imaginable fpeed ; all 
agreeing that it would otherwife be impracticable in a 
little time longer, and very unfafe both to your Majefty’s 
perfon and the nation, if you did not comply with our 
defires. Your Majefty will accordingly receive our 
humble requefts by my Lord Nottingham, with the 
{tate of our condition and motives for our requefts, which 
I hope will prevail with you. Your Majefty will alfo 
find, that in hopes of your Majefty’s being of our opinion 
in this matter, we have ordered the fquadron under Sho- 
vell to a {tation where he fhould not bee, but that we 
take it to be of the firft importance to fecure your Ma- 
jefty’s paflage tous. We have fworn one another to 
fecrecy in this matter, and the admiralty thinks we have 
ordered Shovell’s fquadron only to prevent the defign of 
the 28 Breft fhips burning our tranfport veflels. sYour 
Majefty will be pleafed to fend us the moft {peedy anfwer 
to this that is poffible, and to keep it private as long as 
may be.” 

Or 
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Marquis of Caermarthen to King William, on his returning 
to the army in Ireiand.—Complaints of the admiralty. 


SIR, London, 19th Aug. 1690. 

‘© y THANK God, all things are fo quiet here, that 

I have nothing to trouble your Majefty withall, but 
to congratulate your happy progrefs, which the letters of 
the roth bring us an account of this day. 

Iam glad your Majefty has been pleafed to delay your 
return to this time, of which I hope you will find the 
good effects here, as well as in Ireland, unlefs we can be 
brazen-faced in our ingratitude, which I hope the very 
Mobile will not fuffer us to be, what even our natural 
inclinations might otherwife difpofe us to. 

We have ordered an additional provifion to be made, 
and fent both from Chefter and Briftol a few days provi- 
fions for the army, from each place, for fear of any want, 
which is the only thing I can now apprehend in Ireland; 
for we dare not depend upon the Plymouth provifions 
coming in time, being liable to fo many accidents to 
prevent it; and amongft the many other mifcarriages of 
the board of admiralty, one hath been, the not fending 
thofe provifion fhips from Plymouth to Ireland, with Sir 
Cloudefly Shovell, we having given them orders for it in 
due time, and was omitted thro’ perfect neglect,” 
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CONGRESS at the Haguee——The French take Mons: 
Second Confptracy againft the Government. Dif- 
Lord Prefton’s Confeffion. —- Deprivation 
State of the Armies in Ireland. 
Ginkell takes the Englifh Part of Athlone. Difpute for 
the Irifh Part of it. A Council of War. Athlone 
taken. Movements and Stations of the Armies, with the 
Battle of Agrim. Confequences of the Battle, and Ac- 
count of the Siege of Limerick——Variety of Opinions 
about the Capitulation of Limericki—Campaigns upon 
the Continent. Vigorous Meafures of Parliament.—— 
Maffacre of Glenca.——Severities againf? Epifcopacy in 
Scotland. 


covered. 


of the Bifbops. 


ILLIAM had no fooner prorogued the parlia- 

ment, than he went over to Holland in the mid- 
dlé of January, to prefide at the congrefs of the confede- 
rates againit France, and to enjoy, perhaps, the greatcit 
pleafure of which the human mind is fufceptible, the con- 
icioufnefs of having firft preferved, and then aggrandized 
his country, without invading its liberty. ‘To ftrike fo- 
reigners with the greater idea of his ftate, and perhaps to 
fecure himlelf againit innovations in his abfence, he car- 
ried with him a ftill greater number of the nobility and 
perfons of rank, than he had done when he went to Ire- 
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Part Il, Jand: Men, fond of expence at all times, and who now 


Boox VI. 
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1697. 


The King’s 
fpecch at the 
Ccongrefs. 


indulged it from principle, to fhew, in the eyes of foreign- 
ers, their Sovereign’s pre-eminence, and their own. 
The King made a magnificent public entry into the 
Hague ; a compliment which he had never paid to the 
Englifh. His fpeech to the States General, being his 
own, was obferved to flow from the heart. ‘ From his 
“¢ earlieft youth,” he faid, ** he had loved their coun- 
try; could that love be heightened by any thing, the 
confcioufnefs of the returns of kindnefs he had met 
with from his countrymen could alone do it: He 
would die well fatisfied, if he could once fecure their 
repofe.” 
The congrefs confifted of the Electors of Brandenburg 
and Bavaria, the Landgraves of Heffle Darmftadt and 
Homberg, the Princes of the houfe of Lunenburg, of 
Wirtenberg, of Anfpagh, the Prince Palatine of Berken- 
feldt, the Dukes of Holftein, Courland, and Saxe-Eyfe- 
nach, the Marquis of Caftagnana governor of the Spanifh 
Netherlands, and the minifters of all the Princes of the 
confederacy againft France. But, above all, the King 
of England was confpicuous ; becaufe he was the foul 
which animated this vaft body. All thefe Princes agreed 
to wave ceremony, and to live upon the footing of equals; 
William, in this apparent equality, but real fuperiority, 
enjoying a fatisfaction and pride, which Louis XIV. in 
all his ftate and affeCtation of pre-eminence, never felt. 
The King opened the congrefs with one of the moft 
animating fpeeches that modern ages have produced, 
* The ftates of Europe,” he faid, ** had too long ine 
‘* dulged themfelves in a fpirit of divifion, or of delay, 
** and of attention to particular interefts. . But, while 
** the dangers which threatened them from France re- 
‘¢ minded them of paft errors, they pdinted out alfo the 
 neceflity of amending them for the future. It was not 
eB ** now 
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** now a time to deliberate, but to aét, Already the Parr II. 


6¢ French Kine had made himfelf mafter of the chief for+ 
*¢ trefles around his kingdom, which were the only bar- 
** riers to his ambition; and, if not inftantly oppofed, 
“6 he would foon feize the reft. All ouzht, therefore, to 
¢ be convinced, that the particular intereft of each was 
** comprifed in the general intereft of the whole. The 
*S enemy’s forces were ftrong, and they would carry 
things like a torrent before them, It was in vain to 
*¢ oppofe complaints and unprofitable proteftations againft 
© injuftice, It was not the refolutions of diets, nor 
€ hopes founded on treaties, but ftrong armies, and firm 
§* union among the allies, which alone could ftop the 
‘© enemy in his courfe. With thefe they muft now 
‘© {natch the liberties of Europe out of his hands, or fub- 
s¢ mit for ever to his yoke, As to himfelf, he would no€¢ 
‘© fpare his credit, his forces, or his perfon, and would 
* come in the fpring, at the head of his troops, to con- 
© quer or to perifh with his allies,” 

The confederates refolved, at this congrefs, to bring 
jnto the field, next campaign, an army of above 200,000 
men, of which the Emperor, Spain, Brandenburg, and 
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England, were to furnifh each 20,000; the Dutchy | 


35,000; Savoy and Milan, 18,000; Bavaria, the fame 
number ; Saxony, 12,000; the Palatinate, 4,000; Hefle, 
8,000; Swabia and Franconia, 10,000; Wirtenberg, 
6,000; Leige, the fame number; Munfter, 7,000; and 
the Princes of Lunenburg, 16,000. They agreed alfo 
upon the heads of a declaration, in which they were to 
publifh their refolution not to lay down arms againft 
France, until fhe fhould make reftitution of all fhe had 
taken from neighbouring nations, fince the peace of Mun 
fter ;’ the parliaments, clergy, nobility, towns, and people 
of France fhould be reftored to their ancient privileges ; 
and Louis make reparation to the holy fee, for the injuries 
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he had done it. Already in imagination, the Princes of 
Europe grafped the firft of thefe provifions; the French, 
fufpicious of gifts from enemies, and, perhaps, loft even 
to the found of liberty, fcorned that protection which was 
offered them in the fecond; and the Englifh, who had 
been enraged againft their former Prince for paying fome 
compliments of civility to the Pope becaufe thefe led to 
confequences, now heard of the laft with indifference 
becaufe it led to none. 

From the fplendour of this congrefs, William retired ta 
enjoy the pleafures of folitude at Loo, where he had fpent 
his infancy and youth. But he was foon difturbed with 
the news that Louis XIV, taking advantage of a favour- 
able feafon in the month of March, and attended by the 
Dauphin, and the Princes of the Blood, had laid fiege to 
Mons, which was garrifoned by 5coo foldiers, and a ftil} 
greater number of burghers. William haftened to aflemble 
his army to protect the town. He called the troops of 
the allies from all quarters to his afiftance. Louis XIV, 
drew his garrifons from the neighbouring towns to rein- 
force himfelf. The two armies approached with their. 
Sovereigns at their heads: All Europe was big with ex- 
pectation to fee the Kings of England and of France placed 
againf{t each other in battle, a few months after the Kings 
of. England had exhibited the fame fpeétacle. But the 
German troops aflembled flowly: The Spaniards, to 
whom the care of the carriages of the army had been 
committed, negleGted to provide them: William found 
himfelf obliged to a& with caution: And, in the mean 
time, the burghers, a race of men never to be trufted in 
danger, becaufe they have much to lofe and nothing ta 
gain in it, forced the troops to furrender Mons, by threat- 
ening to open the gates, if they did not. Louis XIV. 
who, during all his life, appeared more intent to mor~ 
tify than to conquer his rival, returned to Verfailles, and 
{ent back his foldicrs to their winter quarters, 
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When William’s intention to ‘go abroad was made 
known, his enemies refolved to take advantage of the op- 
portunity, which his abfence would afford them, to enter 
into a new confpiracy againft his government. The in- 
dignation of many of the whigs againft him for diffolving 
the convention parliament, for breaking with their party, 
and combining his interefts with thofe of their rivals and 
enemies, had been gathering ftrength by time and reflec- 
tion; and their fubmifion in parliament had been only a 
contrivance to Jull his anxicties afleep, and a prelude to 
the mifchiefs they meditated. ‘They joined themfelves 
to a number of the tory party. Both made advances to 
the adherents of the late King. And all, making con- 
ceffions to each other, concurred in complaining of things 
with which moft of them had been feparately pleafed. 
They inveighed, ** It was now time for the nation to 
‘¢ recover from the delirium into which the ill conduct of 
«¢ James had plunged it; for James to fhow his fenfe 
“* of paft errors; and for both to forgive the injuries 
‘¢ they had mutually given and received. The reme- 
«s dy which had been tried, was found to be worfe than 
“¢ the difeafe; they muft now, therefore, return to old 
<¢ principles upon new conditions. If King James had 
not all the reverence for the liberty and religion of 
‘¢ his country which he ought, he had at leaft private 
“¢ virtue; but his fucceflor had neither. For, that 
‘* habeas corpus law, which Charles the Second and his 
¢¢ brother had facredly obferved, William had got fuf- 
“¢ pended: He had attempted in England to invade the 
¢¢ fhrines and altars of the church, and to bring her 
s¢ mortal foes into her bofom; and in Scotland, he had 
“¢ overturned that hierarchy in an hour, which the race 
«© of Stuart had defended near a century ; one of them at 
“¢ the expence of his life, and another with the rifk of his 
*¢ crown: He had come into England under the pretence 
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of reconciling the King to his people; yet had de- 
throned him; Not contented with commanding his 
father-in-law, and uncle, to retire from his own pa- 
lace, driving him from his kingdom, excluding the 
right of one of his children from the fucceffion, and 
poftponing that of another, he had, under the pretence 
of communicating royalty to that wife whom he pre- 
tended to love, left her only the name of it. His obli- 
gations to individuals he had repaid with ingratitude 
exaétly proportioned to their extent: For the bifhops, 
who firft raifed the popular torrent of which he took 
advantage, were fufpended, and deprivation was juft 
hanging over them; Lord Mordaunt, who had pointed 
him the way to the crown, and Lord Hallifax, who, 
in the name of the people of England, had prefented the 
crown itfelf to him, he had difmiffed from ferving un+ 
der it: Lord Torrington, who had confirmed the {pi- 
rits of the Dutch feamen, and caufed thofe of the Eng- 
lifh feamen to waver, at the time of the revolution, he 
had difgraced, firft at the head of the admiralty, as a 
weak minifter, and now, at that of the fleet, as acow- 
ard; Lord Marlborough, who had debauched the army, 
and gained the Prince and Princefs of Denmark to his 
intereft, had been trufted only once with an independent 
command; and that Lord had more to fear new from 
his own fuccefs, than others from the want of it: Mayl- 
borough’s brother, Captain Churchill, who had been the 
firft fea-officer that gave up his fhip tohim, he had not 
protected againft the partialities of party in the houfe 
of commons: Lord Cornbury, whowas the firft officer 
inthe land fervice that had deferted his King and hisGe- 
neral, had been among the firft to be cafhiered by him? 
The Duke of Ormond, who for him had caft away 
a loyalty which was the pride of his family, had fhared 
the fame fate: The Princefs, who had confented ta 
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band: And, before he was a year upon the throne, he 
had difmiffled that parliament, and broken with that 
party, which had placed him upon it. Ungrateful to 
the nation which had raifed him high, as well as to 
individuals, the national troops he did not truft; he 
preferred the Dutch officers every where to the Englith ; 
took care of their wounded feamen when his own were 
neglected; and facrificed the honour of the nation, by 
making apologies for the behaviour of the fleet to fo- 
reigners, and arraigning it in parliament; and was 
now meditating to enrich his countrymen by the cala~ 
mities ef Ireland, which his negligence had at firft oc- 
cafioned, and his imprudence now prevented from be- 
ing brought to a period. He had engaged England in 
a war with which, had it not been upon his account, 
fhe had nothing to do; and while he was fending the 
fleet to pay idle compliments to a German Princefs, he 
had expofed the navy, the coafts, and the capital, de 
fencelefs, to an enemy which he had drawn upon them. 


- The friendfhip of his countrymen was as fatal to the 


nation as his own; for their rafhnefs at Beachy-head 


1691 


had brought as much danger upon it, as their delays in _ 


avoiding the battle of Bantry-bay. Difgrace, misfors 
tune, ruin, attended him: He had never gained a 
battle, but againft his own fubjects: The maritime 
glory of England, unfullied for centuries, had been 
twice loft by him ina reign of two years: The trade 
of England, which had flourifhed fo high in. the two 
laft reigns, was now fallen a victim to the ambition of 
a Prince, who was folely intent upon defending his 
own title, or conduéting the projects of other nations. 
He had raifed yearly fums from England, unknown 


‘* fince the conqueft, and allta no purpofe, Evon vic- 
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Part Il 6 tory was tohim unprofitable; for, inftead of repairini2 
ale dy the ftate of Ireland, after defeating its enemies, he had 
r59t- 6 Jeft that kingdom in a heap of ruins.” 

Aconfulta-  Thefe complaints, often repeated, at laft broke forth 
sa EOP into aGtion. A number of whigs and tories afflembled to- 
tories, gether, to confult how thofe ends might be obtained 
which both wifhed for. In their conference, feveral er= 

rors in the conduct of the late confpiracy were pointed 

out. They remarked, “¢ That, by taking meafures fot 

<< infurrections in different parts of England, thofe whd 

“¢ were engaged in the confpiracy had given the alarm 

*¢ to government: That the French fleet had been 

“¢ fent out too late in the fummer: That, as James’s 

“ intended return had been preceded by no declaration 

S¢ from him, which could either fecure individuals of 

‘¢ their pardon, or the nation of its rights, it had had 

®¢ the air of a conqueft; and the people upon that ac- 

s¢ count had been animated againft it: That the fame 

S¢ ideas had-been confirmed by the conduct of the French 

‘¢ King, who, while he pretended to intereft himfelf in 

‘© the fettlement of a proteftant kingdom, was perfecut+ 

“¢ ing the proteftant religion in his own: And that evert 

s¢ James himfelf did not feem fenfible of former errors, 

“¢ feeing he was ftill furrounded with Roman catholi¢ 

** counfellors.”” ‘They, therefore, propofed, that James’s 
reftoration fhould be effected intirely by foreign forces, t& 

be employed in a double invafion; one in Scotland, and 

the other in England: That, in the enfuing February; 

James fhould fail to Scotland, and be joined there by 

5000 Swedes, who, becaufe they were of the proteftant 

religion, it was thought would remove part of the odium 

which attended an invafion by foreigners: That, in 

March, while the Englifh forces were to be fent towards 
Scotland, to oppofe James, and before the new {hips ort 

the ftocks in England and Holland could be finifhed, or 
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the fleets of the two nations forethe fummer fervice be 
joined, a French fleet fhould land a French army in Eng- 
land ; and, to leflen eve the odium of this laft embarka- 
tion, that the French King fhould immediately give full 
liberty of confcience in his kingdom, and agree in the 
conduct of his part of the invafion to a&t as a mediator 
between James and his people, not as an ally to conquer 
them for him. It was further concerted, that James 
fhould now remove his Roman catholic counfellors, and 
publith a declaration when he landed, that he would fend 
back his foreign troops whenever thofe of his enemy 
fhould be removed, and refer all the fubjeéts of late jea= 
Joufies to a free parliament. From that fpirit of felffhnefs 
which attends moft contfpiracies becaufe the perfons en- 
gaged in them know well the value of the rifks which 
they are running, the perfons who compofed this meeting, 
under the pretence that all his other correfpondents either 
hurt or betrayed him, infifted, that James fhould give up 
all correfpondence in England, except with themfelves, 
and that he fhould receive feven or nine of their number, 
as a ftanding council, to attend and advife him in France. 
Tn order to lofe no time, it was refolved to fend over trufty 
perfons to France, with the refult of this confultation, 
and to receive an anfwer to the terms of it. The per- 
fons fixed upon were Afhton and Lord Prefton: The one, 
becaufe his fidelity had been tried in the late confpiracy ; 
and the other; becaufe his former rank of ambaflador in 
France, and Secretary of State in England, would, it 
was thought, give weight to the negotiation at Verfailles 
and St. Germains. Lord Dartmouth was the perfon who 
chiefly preffed on thefe engagements. For, ftung with 
a fufpicion which many had endeavoured to inftil into 
James, that he had, at the revolution, betrayed the fleet 
with which he was trufted, he had, foon after that pe- 
riod, given affurances, that he would bring the fleet to 
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Parr Il. revolt: But finding, upon trial, that his influence was 
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* lefs with the officers than with the feamen, he had next 
propofed, that the French, after putting their feamen 
afhore in winter as ufual, fhould fend their fhips of war, 
with only as many hands as could work them, to the 
coaft of England; pledging his honour, that he would 
get them inftantly manned with Englifh feamen. But 
Louis XIV. refufed to venture his fhips, not without 
fome expreffions of diftruft of Lord Dartmouth. From 
thefe circumftances, Dartmouth was become impatient for 
an opportunity to wipe off all ftains from his honour. 

Afhton hired a fmack to carry Lord Prefton and him- 
felf into France. They took a barge fecretly, and in the 
dark, above the bridge of London, and went on board 
the fmack below it: Afhton tied a ftring, with a weight, 
round their papers, to fink them if they were boarded. 
But Providence feemed to intereft itfelf in the interruption 
of this confpiracy. As it is natural for the human mind 
to give vent, one way or other, to whatever occupies it 
entirely, Afhton appeared uneafy whilft they waited at the 
inn, and faid to one of his companions, upon hearing the 
cock crow, ** That bad fortune would attend them; he 
‘© liked not the omen.”’ This created a fufpicion in the 
mafter, which he communicated to the owner of the 
{mack, who communicated it to the Marquis of Caer- 
marthen, prefident of the council. The night being cold, 
one of Lord Prefton’s party borrowed the waterman’s 
coat in the barge, and in the hurry carried it off; and 
the complaints of the waterman to his companioris 
directed Caermarthen’s meflenger to the name of the 
fmack. When the fmack paffeda frigate of war in the 
river, Lord Prefton and Afhton hid themfelves in the bal- 
laft; and by this accident they were prevented from 
throwing their packet over-board when they were 
feized, 
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intended declaration, a lift of the Englifh fleet which had 
been fupplied by Lord Dartmouth, a paper of notes con- 
cerning the project of the invafion, with a number of 
letters falfely fubfcribed, dire€ted, and written in a cant 
ftyle, but amidft which jt was eafy to difcover that the 
Jetters were intended for the late King, were found in 
Afhton’s bofom. The papers, when read at court, raifed 
many jealoufies. In one of the letters, which was in the 
bifhop of Ely’s hand-writing to James, under the name 
of Mr. Redding, it was faid: ** I {peak in the plural, 
‘© becaufe I write my elder brother’s fentiments as well as 
‘© my own, and the reft of the family’s; though leflened 
‘¢ in number, yet, if we are not mightily miftaken, we 
* are growing in our intereft, that is in your’s.”” Words 
which plainly imported, that the reft ef the deprived bi- 
fhops were his affociates. Another, in the hand-writing 
of Lord Clarendon, contained thefe words: ** Now is 
<< the time to make large advantages by trading ; the fea 
“¢ being freer than it has been thefe two months paft, or 
<< we can hope it will betwomonths hence. It is moft 
“¢ earneftly defired that this happy opportunity may not be 
“¢ loft, efpecially by the late undertakers; and I would 
“ not for much, they fhould receive the leaft difguft. 
ss They are fomewhat pofitive in their terms ; but they 
‘¢ alfo fay they will be good and conftant cuftomers : 
ss And I have more than once feen the milchief of over- 
‘¢ rating and over-ftaying the market. Opportunities 
<¢ are to be ufed; they cannot be given by men *:” 


tal 


* Another of his lettersran thus: * The fea will quickly grow fo trouble- 
«¢ fome, that, unlefs you difpatch what you intend for us, you will lofe a 
‘6 great Opportunity of advantage. I hope the account he has to give of 
“ our negociations here with the merchants that deal with us, efpecially 
s* thofe that have lately brought us their cuftom, will both encourage a 
sé Jarger trade, and excite the utmoft diligence.” 
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Expreffions which were thought to relate, and did relate, 
to the late acceffion of many of the whig party to the caule 
of James. The paper, called “¢ The Refult of the Con- 
“© ference,”? confirmed this: Becaufe, in the beginnings 
it ran, ‘* Inthe name of both whigs and tories ;”” and at 
the conclufion bore, ** that it was with the unanimous 
“* confent of thofe whigs and tories who are now in a way 
“¢ of clofing for his intereft.”” But the paper of notes, 
which was in Prefton’s hand-writing, gave the greateft 
alarm; becaufe it imported, that the common feamen 
were difloyal, that Rear-admiral Carter, and other fea~- 
officers at Portfmouth, were uniteady ; made mention, 
with ambiguity and darknefs, of fome of the King’s fer- 
vants, and of the greateft of the whig lords ; and contained 
hints of fchemes big with mifchief to England; and, 
among others, that fhips fhould be brought from Scot- 
land to block up Newcaftle, and by that means to cut off 
the city of London from fewel ; and that, whilft one part 
of a French fleet was ftationed to command Plymouth, 
another would attack Portfmouth, in which, it was faid, 
there were not 500 men at the time. 

Lord Prefton and Afhton refufed to turn informers. 
Their trials were therefore hurried on about a fortnight 
after they were taken, in order, by the terrors of death, to 
forceadifcovery. ‘They were bothcondemned. Afhton 
was executed, obftinatein filence, and proud, by his ex- 
ample, to point out to his noble aflociate the conduc& 
which he ought to follow. When Prefton * was heated 
with dinner and wine, and the incitements of his friends, 
he refolved to die too, but in the folitude of the mornings 
and evenings, he gave figns of faultering, and at laft made 
fome confeffions. During this interval, his daughter, 
then a young girl about court, afterwards Countefs of 
Derwentwater, whofe hufband loft his head on Tower- 
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family, looking one day long and fteadily upon King 
James’s picture at Kenfington, and Queen Mary afking 
her, what fhe was doing, fhe anfwered, “ I am refle@- 
‘¢ ing how hard it is, that my father fhould be put to 
*¢ death for loving your father *.” At laft, to deter- 
mine the fluctuation of Prefton’s fpirits, he was brought 
into the King’s prefence, who had come over for a few 
days from Holland, tempted with a pardon, and examined 
by Lord Caermarthen. He confefled againft the bifhops, 
and Clarendon, and many of the known partizans of the 
late King. He then named among his aflociates, the 
Duke of Ormond, the Lords Dartmouth, Macclesfield, 
Brandon, and Mr. Pen the Quaker; and added, Pen told 
him, that, although Lord Dorfet and Lord Devonhhire 
had not attended the conference, they were of the party. 
He offered to name others of the great whig families. 
Lord Caermarthen, who had formerly and lately been 
perfecuted by that party, eagerly pufhed him on, bidding 
him goto the bettom of the confpiracy. But the King, 
who ftood behind Caermarthen’s chair, and was then 
leaning over it, touched him upon the fhoulder, faying, 
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«¢ My Lord, there is too much of this;”’ and, with : 


equal prudence and generofity, drew a veil over offences 
into which the beft of his fubjets had been too haftily 
betrayed. Yet, to prevent future mifchief, he committed 
Clarendon to the tower; and, notlong after, fent Dart- 
mouth to the fame place, upon receiving certain informa- 
tion of a letter he had written to James, in which he af- 
fured that Prince of his refolution to quit the Englith fer- 
vice and join him. Dartmouth died foon after in the 
tower; and then the King ordered the governor to pay to 
his corpfe all the honours of war which were due to an ad- 
miral ‘of England +. William treated the Scotch part of 
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the confpirators with equal generofity. Several of the 
nobility had been feized * ; but orders were given to fet 
them at liberty, if they would give their words of honour 
not to difturb the government. J.ord Arran, with that 
undaunted fpirit which fprang from the blood of the great 
families of Douglas and Hamilton united in his perfon, 
refufed to give his word, ‘* becaufe,” he faid, ‘* he was 
“¢ fure he could not keep it.”” 

The fate of this confpiracy drew after it that of the 
nonjuring bifhops, whofe fees were now beftowed upon 
others. Their fidelity to their religious principles at one 
time, and to their civil at another, together with their 
tendernefs for a Prince who had fhewn none ta them, 
would have entitled them to refpe€teven from an oppofite 
party, had they not fullied all their honours by publica- 
tions, in which they reminded the people of what five of 
them had fuffered for oppofing popery and arbitrary power, 
denied, in the moft folemn manner, their acceffion to all 
confpiracy, and prayed for mercy and forgivenefs to thofe 
who had fixed the imputations of fuch things upon them : 
A mixture of attachment to principle, and of the want of 
principle, which it would be difficult to account for, was 
it not that, from an abufe of language, they did not con- 
fider that to be confpiracy, which they called duty, nor 
that to be invafion, which they thought was, by the me- 
diation (as their party called it) of an ally, to tranfport 
James into his kingdom, nor that to be conqueft, which 
was to drive an ufurper from it: So that, inall probability, 


they impofed upon themfelves, without meaning to dey 
ceive others +. 


* Books of Scottith privy counci!, May 28, June 25. and paffim. 3 
t Some of Sancroft’s letters at this time to Sir John North are publifhed, 


and, if attentively confidered, will perhaps ju(tify the truth of this obe 
fervation, 
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The bifhops, who knéw that their profecution had 
ruined one King, and believed that their punifhment 
would draw the fame confequence upon another, were 
aftonifhed to find, that they fell without the people’s al- 
moft obfervingit.. Their friends, therefore, endeavoured, 
by employing the prefs, to roufe the nation to take part in 
their quarrel. Many on the fide of government thought 
they fhould fhew their zeal for its interefts, by anfwering 
the pamphlets which were publifhed for the bifhops. But 
the nation faw the paper-war with indifference. The 
partizans of the old bifhops next attacked the charaéters 
of the new ones, and of feveral late converts in the 
church: And then, indeed, the malignity of men made 
them read what their indolence had made them over- 
look. Thefe polemics, accuftomed to write, publifhed 
a variety of papers, to difluade the people from fubmif- 
fion, by the example of the unfubmitting prelates, and in 
favour of hereditary right and paflive obedience. Here 
government interpofed, becaufe its interefts were con- 
cerned, and employed the famous Mr. Locke to combat 
thofe doétrines: For, while the fupreme power of other 
ftates applies to the fears, that of the Englifh is obliged 
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fuch a philofopher, in fuch a caufe, were greedily received 
by the Britifh nation ; and William found, that he made 
more cohverts by the writings of another, than by his 
own fervices in defence of their liberties. 

Before the King returned to Holland to take upon him 
the command of the army, he had given orders to Ginkell 
in Ireland, to make an end of the war these at any rate; 
and, for that purpofe, had furnifhed * his army com- 
pletely with recruits, and every kind of military provi-~ 
fion, and fent him an unlimited pardon to all who would 
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been informed of the diforders which had been committed 
in Ireland during the winter, had fent back Tyrconnel, as 
chief governor, to put an end to them. Competitions 
upon this arofe between Tyrconnel and Sarfefheld*, the 
one jealous of his ancient power, and the other impatient 
of new command. In hopes of ftopping thefe, St. Ruth, 
a French general, and good officer, was fent in the fpring 
to command the army: A man who, it was thought, 
would be agreeable to the Irifh Roman Catholics; be- 
caufe he had fignalized himfelf againit the Proteftants 
in France. But, although a great part of the Irifharmy 
had, from want of money, ftores, and provifions, been dif- 
perfed t, St. Ruth was furnifhed with none of thofe necef- 
faries. And the Irifh complained equally of the ill-timed 
parfimony of the French, and of James’s want of refpe&; 
who, in return for all their fervices, had put a foreigner 
at laft over the heads of all their countrymen. St. Ruth; 
confcious of his weaknefs, refolved on a war of defence; 
fent garrifons to the ftrongeft towns upon the Irifh fide 
of the Shannon, and placed himfelf with his army behind 
Athlone. 

When Ginkell heard of the difcontents and difficulties of 
his enemies {, he refolved not to publifh the pardon with 
which he was entrufted, until he fhould pafs the Shannon; 
left his making ufe of it fooner might be imputed to fear > 
and left the well-affeGted part of the Irith §, whofe minds 
were inflamed with the paffions of their countrymen, 
might be provoked to difappoint the preparations for a 
campaign, which they forefaw was to be terminated by 
the impunity of theirenemies. Having animated his own 
troops, and difheartened the enemies, by feveral ad- 
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vantages gained in the fring, and by the furrender of Parr ‘i. 
Battinore; which, from want of powder, yielded almoft Ae SES 
as foon as it was attacked, he advanced on the rgth of i693, 
June to Athlone. But in his hafte he negle&ed to 
eftablifh magazines or places of communicaticn behind 

him *. 

Athlone confifted of two towns, one on the Enplifhs Generai 
and the other on the Irifh fide of the Shannon, which were ot 
joined together by a ftone bridge, and by a ford a little Englith part 
{pace below the bridge. Both towns were fortified; but hina 
that upon the Englifh fide, weakly. The fecond ay of 
the fiege, Ginkell, by good fortune, made a Jarge breach 
in one of the baftions of the town on the Englifh fide, 
and ordered General M‘Kay to ftorm the baftion. It is 
dangerous for troops under attack to know that there is 
a place of fafety prepared for them: The Irifh fled to the 
bridge to make their way to the other town, and part of 
them got into it. But the garrifon which ftood on the 
oppofite fide, apprehenfive that M‘Kay might pafs the 
bridge with the fugitives, broke down the arch neareft to 
their own fide ; and thus obliged their companions either 
to afk quarter, which few of them chofe to do, or to feek 
a paflage in the Shannon, where moft of them were ° 
drowned +. 

When Ginkell got poffeffion of the town on the Eng- Difpute for 
lifh fide, he found that the Irifh, expecting it would be seat 
taken, had raifed many entrenchments and other works town 
in the town to which they had retired, from whence 
they played over upon the ftation which they had juft 
quitted; and that the ford between the two towns 
was breaft-high, ftony, impaflable by above twenty men 


in a rank, and commanded by a caftle adjoining to it, 
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and by the walls of the town next the river. He there- 


eres fore refolved, in imitation of the enemies, to entrench 
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himfelf in the town which he poffefled, and then to make 
a bridge of pontons below the ford, deftroy their works 
which commanded the ford, and carry on a wooden work 
on the ftone bridge for the purpofe of throwing great 
planks of wood acrofs the broken arch, and for covering 
his men whilft they were working. During nine days, 
one of the moft fingular fpetacles in hiftory was exhi- 
bited ; that of two armies waging war upon each other 
within the walls of a town, and amidft the ruins they 
made, where every bullet that was fhot brought the im- 
precations of the inhabitants upon both armies. Ginkell 
foon found, that his project of a bridge of pontons was 
vain; becaufe the bank on the oppofite fide was firm only 
at one place, and that place was guarded by the enemy, 
Upon this, he bent his chief attention to gain fafety to the 
paffage acrofs the ftone bridge. Upon the ninth day, the 
planks over the arch of the ftone bridge were finithed ; 
breaches lay open in the caftle, and in the walls next the 
ford ; one body of men was appointed to force the bridge, 
and another the ford; handfuls of money were diftributed 
amongft the fuldiers of both; the Englith army was 
drawn up to fupport them; St. Ruth, in the mean time, 
poured new troops continually into the town on his fide 
of the river, and placed the reft of his army under the 
walls next his camp: All men were impatient for the 
event. But in this critical moment a grenade, thrown 
from the Irith fide, fet fire to the wooden work upon 
the bridge, and deftroyed all that the Englith had done. 
‘The attack was countermanded ; and the troops returned 
to their quarters, difcovering *, by the fullennefs and 
dejection of their looks, the paffions in their minds. The 
misfortune appeared to be of the greater confequence, be- 
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caufe * provifions were begin to become fcarce in the 
army, and it was known that Ginkell had not made pro- 
per fecurities behind him for a retreat. Upon the news 
of thefe things, a fudden panic feized the Proteftants in 
Treland; and the citizens of Dublin + barricadoed the 
avenues to the city, and prepared to raife works all around 
it. 

In the mean time Ginkell faw that there was now 
nothing left, but to retire, or to force a paflage at the 
ford alone. In both meafures there was danger: For, 
on the one hand, the retreat before a purfuing and elated 
enemy was hazardous; and upon the other, the ford 
was difficult and not certainly known, and the chief hopes 
of fuccefs in the paflage had been originally placed in the 
bridges. He called therefore a council of war the fame 
day that his intended attack was difappointed. The num- 
ber of generals of different nations, which commonly 
raifes difienfion, proved here the fource of emulation, 
The Englifh General Talmafh, the French La Mello- 
niere, the Danifh Tettau, the Dutch Count Naflau, the 
German the young and brave Prince of Hefle Darmftadt, 
but, above ail, the Duke of Wirtemberg, who was the 
fecond in command, and impatient for glory that he might 
become the firft; all thought their own honours, and 
thofe of the troops they commanded, interefted in prefling 
an attempt to which even its danger was an incitement. 
M‘Kay, the Scottifh General, alone remonftrated againft 
it, partly from the caution of age, and partly from its po- 
fitivenefs ; for he had from the beginning declared, that 
the paflage ought to have been tried at other places of the 
river, and not in the face of a town and an army. Gin- 
kell, who was afraid of being blamed by the King for 
avoiding to publifh a pardon which might have prevented 
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the prefent mifchief, gave to the remonftrances of the 
other generals juft that cegree of oppofition which he 
knew would increafe their keennefs in argument, and 
engage their honour and their pride in the fuccefs of an 
attempt in which they had over-ruled the opinion of their 
General. It was refolved to attempt the paflage next 
day *. 

When next day arrived, it was found that two acci- 
dents had happened during the night, which made it no 
longer rafh in the generals to perfevere in the refolutions 
they had taken, St, Ruth, upon the deftruction of the 
Englifh works, and the retreat of their troops, believing 
they had given up their defign as defperate, had fent three 
af his worft regiments, whom he had never hitherto 
trufted with the works, to relieve a garrifon fatigued with 
ferviceand anxiety : And, during the wholenight, the Irifh 
had provoked the Englifh foldiers +, by calling to them 
acrofs the river, in derifion, ‘* That they had given bad 
** pennyworths for the money which their Generals had 
** beftowed upon them theday before.” And thefe affronts 
made the foldiers clamorous in the morning for aétion. 
kn the diftribution of fervice, the command of the paflage 
was M‘Kay’s right: But Ginkell, unwilling to truft the 
care of it to one who deemed its fuccefs to be impoffible, 
gave the command to Talmafh. M‘Kay complained to 
Talmath of his want of refpect in taking it. But the 
Englifh General fhewed he deferved the command, by 
begging M‘Kay’s permiffion to attend him as a volunteer. 
In order to avoid giving any alarm to the enemy by a 
ftir in the camp or the town, it was refolved to make the 
attack at the ordinary hour of relieving the guards; be- 
caufe, at that time, there would be a double garrifon in 
the town, without its being attended to. Orders were 
given for 2000 men to attempt the river; for ladders to be 
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fecretly prepared in all parts of the town, which were to 
be placed againft the walls oppofite to the enemy, from 
whence an inceflant fire might be made upon them; for 
the reft of the garrifon to be ready to follow their compa- 
nions ; and for the army to march into the town, when- 
ever the detachment fhould march to the ford *. 

The foldiers entered the river amidft the huzzas of their 
own body to drown their fears, and of their friends be- 
hind to animate them with hopes. M‘Kay went on foot 
by the fide of his men: Melloniere, Tettau, the Prince 
of Hefie, followed: Talmafh attended every where as a 
volunteer. The Duke of Wirtemberg, having loft a 
horfe, was carried over on the fhoulders of his grenadiers. 
The fire from the ruins of the Irifh caftle, and of the walls 
next the river, was directed upon the ford; that from the 
Englifh batteries and ladders upon the ruins; and that 
from the Irifh entrenchments upon the Englifh batteries ; 
fo that all hurt thofe who were doing mifchief to others, 
and none received injuries from thofe whom they annoyed, 
The detachment advanced, gained the oppofite bank, 
mounted the breaches which had been made in the walls 
next the river, and divided. One party carried the caftle, 
made way for others who were paffing the river, and then 
followed the ramparts of the town, partly to ftrike terror 
into the garrifon by getting behind them, and partly ta 
prevent the entrance of fuccours from the Irifh camp: 
Another turned above the ford to the broken arch of the 
bridge, to affift their friends who were making a paflage of 
planks upon the oppofite fide: A third wheeled below the 
ford, to fecure the point of landing for a bridge of boats 
which the Englifh were throwing acrofs the river. When 
the ford and the bridges were laid open, multitudes paffed 
over. The Irifh garrifon, upon the fight of thefe gings, 
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quitted their entrenchments, leaped over the ramparts, 
wherever they could find them not poflefled by the enemy s 
and the town wag evacuated within an hour after the firft 
man had entered the river. St. Ruth marched his army 
to give relief, but too late: For, when he approached the 
walls, his own guns were turned againft himfelf. He no 
fooner faw this, than his fears increafed in proportion te 
his former ideas of fecurity. believing that the fame im- 
petuofity of courage which had excited the Englifh to 
ftorm the town, might impel them to attack his camp, 
and that confidence and habit of fuccefs generally com- 
mand (uccefs, he decamped inftantly to Agrim, ten miles 
off, and arrived there the fame night. Ginkell then 
publifhed the King’s declaration of pardon, and multi- 
tudes took advantage of it *. 

At Agrim, St. Ruth, irritated by his double difgrace, 
and the taunts and reproaches of the Irifh, who felt a mo- 
mentary fatisfa€tion in his misfortunes, although their own 
were involved in them, and continually alarmed with re- 
ports of thofe who were taking the benefit of the King’s 
pardon, changed his intention of acting upon the defen- 
five, and determined to fet the fate of Ireland upon one 
decifive battle. For this end, drawing all the garrifons 
from the neighbouring towns, he gathered an army of 
25,000 men around him. 

After Ginkell had {pent a week in refrefhing his troops, 
and making fome repairs upon the works of Athlone, he 
advanced to the enemy. Upon his approach he found 
that St. Ruth had chofen his ftation with wifdom. His 
army lay encamped along a height in a line of two miles. 
Below, and half a mile from the front of his camp, there 
wa3a large bog, through which were two paflages, one 
Jeading to the right, and the other to the left of his camp, 
hat the reft of it was, to appearance, incapable of being 
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flat corn field, but in which not more than four batta- 
lions could form a front; and further on, towards the 
camp, it led to broken and difficult grounds, and to the 
ruins of the caftle of Agrim, in which the cannon were 
placed. The paflage through the bog to the right of their 
camp opened upon ground that was wider, and equal in 
its furface, but not fufficiently wide to afford room for 
an army. The intermediate fpace between thefe two 
openings was filled with hedges and ditches along the 
flope of the hill, and almoft to the verge of the bog; and 
thefe were lined with troops. The reft of the Irifh army 
was ranged behind the hedges, and upon the heights be- 
fore the camp. ‘The only thing which St. Ruth wanted, 
to give him the full advantage of fuch a fituation, was 
cannon: But he had only nine field-pieces with him *. 

As the Irifh army ftood upon a height, moft of them 
perceived the approach of the Englifh army long before it 
arrived at the bog. St. Ruth fpent the intermediate time 
in making difpofitions, and in imitating the ancient ge- 
nerals by making a formal fpeech to his officers. The 
priefts in all other places ran through the ranks of the 
foldiers, obliging them to fwear upon the facrament 
that they would not quit their colours, and animating 
them by the moft powerful of all human motives in time 
of danger, the interefts of eternity +. 

Ginkell’s army, dividing itfelf into two bodies, marched 
to the right and the left, through the two pafles of the 
bog, with an intention to bend towards each other upon 
the other fide, flank the enemies in the intermediate {pace, 
and join upon the higher grounds. 

St. Ruth allowed the enemies to pafs the bog without 
interruption, intending to attack the two bodies fepa- 
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if he defeated them, that their retreat through 
the bog could not fail to be difficult. With this view, as 
foon as he faw the Englifh left wing drawn into the open 
ground, he detached almoft all his cavalry from his left 
wing, to give greater ftrength to his right. M*‘Kay, 
who obferved the motion, and rejoiced that St. Ruth was 
to truft the ftrength of the battle where the ground was 
faireft for the Englifh, advifed Ginkell to draw off part 
of his right wing to the left, partly to affiftit, but more 
to engage the enemy’s attention ftill more upon that fide. 
Whilft part of the right wing of the Englifh was making 
this motion, M‘Kay caufed the bog, through which he 
had pafled with the reft of the wing, to be founded: 
Finding it, though difficult, not impaflable, he ordered 
part of the troops under his command, inftead of follow~ 
ing him, to pafs through the bog to the corn field on the 
left of the opening, and to keep their ftation there, with- 
out advancing upon the enemies in the hedges, until they 
faw that he had got forward, and was ready to flank them 
there. General Talmafh, at the fame time, began to 
march before him with a confiderable body of troops, to 
make an attempt upon the caftleof Agrim, then weakened 
by a draught which St. Ruth had made from his left wing 
to his right. But the impetuofity of Englifh valour, and 
of the Prince of Hefle’s youth, caufed the troops which 
M‘Kay had left in the corn field to forget his orders: 
They prefled forward upon the enemy, before their ge- 
neral had yet furmounted the difficulties of the broken 
ground. ‘The Irifh waited for them till they came up, 
and the firft fire was exchanged through the firft line of 
hedges, fo that the ends of the mufkets almoft touched. 
The Irifh, who had made openings in the hedges, and 
alfo communications between thefe, behind, and to the 
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that new bodies of horfe and foot had taken new pofts in eee 


new places, while fome of their former enemies had re- 
occupied their former ftations ; and that volleys of fhot 
were poured upon their front, their flanks, and their rear. 
Afhamed of the dangers into which they had brought 
themfelves, by neglecting the orders of that general, who 
had been fo careful to fave them, they ftruggled hard to 
make their ground good; but at laft gave way, returned 
to their ftation in the pee Gelade many of them even fled 
back through the bog, and it was believed by all who faw 
the flight, that the tnglifh had loft the battle. M‘Kay, 
hearing of their difiretas returned to relieve them, and 
fent an aid-de-camp to intreat Talmafh to delay his en- 
terprife, turn to the left, and affift him in flanking the 
enemies in the hedges. All parts of the right wing then 
united their efforts; M‘Kay’s and Talmafh’s troops, to 
give fafety to their friends, and gain honour to themfelves ; 
and the others, to recover the honour they had loft. Ona 
the other fide of the field, the fame obftinacy was main- 
tained: For, in this battle, the Englifh and foreigners 
fought an end to all their Jabours, and the Irifh thought 


they played their laft ftake for their independence and re- | 


ligion. Both parties were the more animated too, be- 
caufe the Englifh faw their ruin in a flight through a bog 
with which they were not acquainted, and the Irifh, be- 
caufe they knew the routes of the bog, and hoped to exter- 
minate their enemies, when embarrafled init. At length 
M‘Kay, upon the right hand, gained ground; Ginkell, 
on the left, gained it likewife; both afcended the rifing 
grounds, and, in their progrefs, feemed to draw nearer 
towards each other. St. Ruth faw the approach, and 
dreaded it. In order to prevent the jundtion, he defcend- 
ed with a ftrong body of troops from the heights where 
he had hitherto ftood; but, in his defcent, was killed by 
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My ea acannon-ball. Upon this, the foremoft troops which 
eae he had been conduéting halted: The word was given 
1691» from rank to rank, and from man to man, that the gene- 
St Roth | ral was killed: His guards retreated with his body: The 
ae de- troops behind, feeing that all ftopped, and fome turned 
; back, miftook the motion for a flight, and joined for 
fome time in the retreat with the guards: Nor, when 
they recovered their confufion, could Sarfefield, who was 
fecond in command, give relief to the army: For, as he 
had been at variance with St. Ruth, it was not in his 
power to fupport a difpofition which had not been com- 
municated to him: And the three bodies, into which the 
army was now divided, finding they gave no help to each 
other, while, on the contrary, the two bodies of Ginkell’s 
army, by making their way to one common point, brought 
affiftance to each other; ftopped, looked back, reeled, 
fled, and even threw all their arms behind them. The 
Englifh purfued for four miles, but difgraced all the glories 
of the day, by giving no quarter. Seven hundred fell upon 
their fide, and as many thoufands on that of the enemy *. 
Tyrconnel died foon after, lamenting, with his laft breath, 

the miferies which he had brought upon his country. 
The Irith, The Irifh retired to Limerick, the only place of 
RTO ftrength they had left, and refolved to make their laft 
sect ftand there; either to give time for the French, whofe 
advances, return they now prayed for in vain, to relieve them, or to 
get good terms for themfelves from the Englifh. Ginkell 
followed with as much hafte as he could, intending to in- 
creafe the terror of victory by the ufe he was to make of 
it; and, in his march, took in all the places which lay in 
his way or around him, as faft as his troops appeared be- 
fore them. Gallway alone ftood a fiege of two days, and 
then its garrifon was permitted to go to Limerick, to add 
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to the general confufiom and famine of thofe who were 
there already. 

Limerick confifted of two towns, divided by a branch 
of the Shannon; one upon the Englith fide of the river, 
called the Irifh town; the other upon an ifland in the 
river, calledthe Englifh town. The two were joined to- 
gether by a bridge; and the Englifh town was joined to 
the Irith fide of the country by another bridge, called 
Thomond-bridge, which was defended by works on the 
Irifh fide of the river. Moft of the Irifh army were in 
thefe two towns; but all the cavalry, in number 1500, 
and a few regiments of infantry, were upon the Irifh fide 
of the Shannon, in order to procure provifions for them- 
felves, and to prevent the Englifh from paffing the river, 
which was only paffable by boats. 

Ginkell fat down before Limerick upon the 25th of 
Auguft, and made his approach upon the Englifh fide, by 
the fame paflage which King William had taken, and 
with the fame want of oppofition: For the Irifh officers 
were afraid of difheartening their troops with more de- 
feats in the field, and put all their hopes in walls, the 
branches of the river, and in time. Ginkell fpent the 


firft week in providing fecurity for himfelf, and cutting 


off the enemy from affiftance : For thefe purpofes, he 
drew a line of contravallation behind his army, ordered 
the troops from all parts of Ireland to join him, and a 
{mall fquadron of fhips of war, which was then upon the 
coaft, to fail up the river and block up the town, and 
difpatched different bodies of troops, to take in all the 
pofts around, poffefled by the Irifh. 

Ginkell direéted his batteries at firft upon the Irith 
town. And all men were in expeCtation of feeing foon 
the fpectacle, which had been exhibited at Athlone, re- 
newed, of two armies waging war againft each other 
within the fame circuit of walls. But this was not 
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had encountered: And he now attacked the Irifh town 
only, becaufe, ftanding on the fame fide of the river with 
himfelf, he was afraid of its annoying him, and, by fetting 
it on fire in different places, he hoped to get the inhabit- 
ants to betray it, or to oblige the garrifon to give it up, 
But the foldiers drove the inhabitants from the town, and, 
when the houfes were on fire, broke into them for plunder, 
inftead of extinguifhing the flames. Ginkell, therefore, 
removed his batteries to a ftation oppofite to the Englifh 
town, but upon his own fide of the river, from whence 
he could annoy both towns at once * 

In ten days more, both towns were almoft laid in 
afhes, and the works of the Englifh town next to the 
batteries almoft deftroyed. But Ginkell, having received 
intelligence, that, “even although he fhould pafs the river 
on that fide, wet fofles would be found between it and the 
town, but that the works which guarded Thomond- 
bridge were not fo ftrong as he had been made at firft to 
believe, he refolved to pafs the river, attack thefe works, 
and by commanding T’homond-bridge to block up the 
enemy from all fupplies of provifions. In order to con- 
ceal his defign, he feigned an intention to raife a fiege, 
which his matter had been forced to do two years before ; 
and, to carry on the decepiion, he difmounted his heavy 
cannon, and evacuated fome of his works. The befieged 
gave way to their joy, by loud and repeated infults and 
fhoutst+. Upon the approach of night, he moved a part 
of his army as if he had been flying: But, when it grew 
dark, he turned fuddenly to the river, a mile above the 
town, employed workmen during the night to throw a 
bridge of pontons acrofs, and began to pafs before he 
was difcovered. “The enemies cavalry guarded the paf. 
fage, but their horfes were allowed to graze during the 


* Story, 2. t Gazette, July 34, 
night ; 
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night; and, as it was®day-break when he pafled, the 
horfes had not been taken from grafs; {fo that the cavalry 
made only a faint oppofition. 

After this, he fpent fome days in providing fecurity 
for his former ftations, now weakened by the divifion of 
the army, and in forming communications between the 
two fides of the river; and then made an attack upon the 
works which commanded Thomond-bridge. He carried 
them fucceflively in a few hours, and pufhed on for the 
bridge. The Irifh fled along it: The Englifh purfued 
behind: But the officer on guard, who was a French. 
man, apprehenfive that both might enter the town toge- 
ther, ordered the draw-bridge to be raifed, and, by this 
means, expofed the garrifen of the works, confifting of a 
thoufand men, to the {words of their enemies and the 
waves of the Shannon. Almoft all perifhed ; and the 
Englifh made a Jodgment within ten yards of the 
bridge*, 

The a&tion of the French officer irritated the Irith to 
the higheft degree: They exclaimed, ‘* That the French, 
© inftead of acting the part of allies, were their moft 
“¢ mercilefs enemies!”? The French officers were alarm- 


ed by thefe complaints: And both parties, jealous of each’ 


other, concurred in a defire to capitulate. The propo- 
fal was made next day, and the terms foon adjufted: For 
Ginkell + had orders to end the war upon any conditions. 
It was agreed, that all the Irifh then in Ireland, in the 
fervice of James, fhould be pardoned; that their eftates 
and effects fhould be reftored, and their attainders and 
outlawries reverfed ; that none of them fhould be liable 
to actions of debt for deeds done by them in the courfe of 
the war; and that all thofe who inclined to go to France, 
fhould be landed there with their effects at the expence of 


* Gazette, O&ober 5. + Letter from the Lords Juftices to 
Lord Nottingham, May 2g, in the pzper. office, 
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the Englith government, Thefe articles* came from 
Ginkell himfelf, No lefs than 14,000 men took advan- 
tace of the laft of them, quitting, with a favage fury and 


tranfported joy, their native land, and confenting to become for ever 


to France, 


Differences 
jn opinion 
about the 
capitulation, 


the fubjets of a foreign power. A few days after the 
capitulation, a French fleet of 18 fhips of the line, with 
30,000 arms, and with ftores of provifions and ammuni- 
tion, arrived upon the coaft, embittering, by the fight of 
affiftance, the reflection in the minds of thofe to whom it 
was brought, that, by their mutual jealoufies and im- 
patience, it was now become ufelefs. Ginkell was ho- 
noured with the titles of Lord Agrim and Earl of Ath- 
lone, and Rouvigney with that of Lord Gallway, in 
commemoration of their fervices, and of the places in 
which they had performed them. But the officers and 
foldiers remarked with difpleafure, that no notice was 
taken of Talmafh and M‘Kay, becaufe they were not 
foreigners. They were the more difpleafed too, be- 
caufe, in the lift of the King’s generals for the enfuing 
year, they found that eleven out of fixteen were fo- 
reigners+. Immediately after the capitulation of Lime- 
rick, the Irifh war was declared at an end, And then 
only, at laft, William became mafter of his three king- 
doms. 

The capitulation of Limerick was fcarcely figned when 
it became the univerfal fubject of difpute. The loyal 
part of the Irifh, attentive to particular intereft and paffion, 
complained t, ** That while they were ruined for their 
‘* attachment to government, their enemies had been 
“¢ helped to carry off their plunder with impunity, had 
*¢ been pardoned, treated with honour, and even protected 
‘* againft the common courfe of juftice, for the crimes 


“ Gazeite, O&ober 8. Story, 2.231. 

+ Journ. houfe of com, Nov.23, 1691. 

1 Correfpondence of the Lords Juftices with Lord Nottingham, in the 
Faper-office. ; 
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“© they had committed.” “In England, general interefts Pax t Il. 
2 : Boox VI, 

were taken into the view. People reafoned: ‘* The ex- , ; 

‘¢ ample of all hiftory fhewed, that the moft defperate 169". 

<< enemies were exiles turning their arms againft their 

‘© countrymen, partly to remove all fufpicion of their 

“¢ fidelity from thofe foreigners for whom they combated, 

and partly becaufe they were prompted by the two 

ftrongeft paffions in human nature, fenfe of injuries, 

“© and defire of recovering the interefts which they had 

*¢ loft. The communication of fo many thoufand indi- 

‘¢ viduals with their friends and relations in Ireland, 

‘¢ would for ever continue the connedtion of that coun- 

“¢ try with France.”” But men, who confidered the ftate 

of Ireland at the time, and as it appeared immediately 

after, did juftice to the neceflity to which the King 

yielded. They remarked: ‘* From the diforders of war *, 

‘¢ no grain had been fown in a great part of the lands of 

s¢ Treland: And, according to the cuftom of that coun- 

“ try, the Irifh + had carried all their cattle along with 

“s their army, which were long ago deftroyed. ‘The 

‘¢ number of French privateers at fea, the neceflity of 

“ preffing for feamen at Briftol, and the rigour of fhips of 

“© war in fearch of prohibited goods ft, had long prevented 

‘© the Englifh or Scotch merchants from fending provifions 

“© to Ireland. Upon thefe accounts, had the Irifh troops 

“© remained in their own country, they muft either have 

“© perifhed in filent mifery, or have armed themfelves with 

S* defpair againft human kind. The French fleet, which 

‘© had arrived upon the coaft, almoft whilft the articles of 

‘¢ capitulation were figning, would not only have de- 

© ftroyed the Englifh fquadron in the Shannon, and re~ 

© lieved Limerick, but have blown up the civil war of 

‘¢ Ireland anew; and the war in that country had already 
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* Story, 2.196. etpaflim, | + Ibid. 2. p. 146. 
} Letter 6th February 1691-2 from the Lords Juftices to Lord Notting. 
ham, in the paper office, and other letters there, 
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“© coft the lives of 100,002 Britifh fubjeéts, the ruin of 
“© three times that nu-.» >, 277 ten millions of money *. 
“ Cromwell, whofe circumitances were not fo difficult 
“© as the King’s, had not fcrupled, in order to get free of 
“¢ his enemies, to tranfport 40,000 Irifh from their own 
“ country, to fill ail the armies of Europe with com-~- 
‘¢ plaints of his cruelty, and admiration of their valour: 
“< Perhaps fome pity too was due to men who had been 
“ expofed to forfeiture and death by the Irifh parliament, 
* unlefs they took tide againft King William; and by 
“ the Enolifh parliament, if they did.” Meafures which 
the King was obliged immediately to take, difcovered the 
judgment of thofe who reafoned in this manner. For, 
from the want of provifions + in Ireland, he was forced 
to allow fome thoufands of the Irifh army to go into the 
fervice of the Emperor, to take multitudes of them into 
the F.nglifh troops, to fend the Danes to their own coun- 
try almoft as foon as the Irifh had quitted theirs, and to 
carry almoft all his regiments to England, as faft as 
traniports could be got for them f. 

While thefe decifive events were paffing in Ireland, 
the f{ummer was fpent in the reft of Europe, in aétions 
between the confederates and French, which were of 
little confequence: For Louis XIV. confcious of the fu- 
periority of his enemies numbers, and convinced that ob- 
fervance of the rules of unicn feldom lafts long among 
confederates, had refolved, by lying upon the defenfive, to 
let the cloud pafs over him. His army pierced into Pied- 
mont before the Germans could arrive to defend it: But, 


* Story, 2. pa 313. + Ibid. and Gazettes. 

} The miferies of Ireland from want of provifions, and the weak ftate 
of the King’s affairs from the want of every thing, is ftrongly painted in the 
correfpondence of Lard Gallway, and of the Lords Juftices, with Lord Note 
tingham, in the paper-office. Many of the circumftances, related in the 
account which 1 have given of this campaign, are taken from the fame 
corref{pondencee 
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when they came, it retired.“The German and French armies 
were equal upon the Rhine, and avoided mutual injury 
from mutual awe. In Flanders William forced Marthal 
Boufflers to raife the bombardment of Liege: And, on 
the other hand, when he quitted his army at the end of the 
campaign, the French defeated one part of it on its 
march to Cambron, but deferted the victory when they 
faw the other come up to difpute it. They acted the 
fame defenfive part at fea; Admiral Ruffel attempting of- 
ten, but in vain, to bring them to an action. ‘Thefe were 
all the returns which the Englifh received, for the four 
millions they had given to bring the war to anend. 

But William, prefuming upon the fatisfa€tion which 
the reduction of Ireland gave to his Englith fubjeéts, de~ 
manded, in his {peech at the opening of the parliament 
which he affembled at the end of the campaign, a fleet 
equal to that of laft fummer, and 65,000 land forces, for 
the fervice of the enfuing year, although he was now dif- 
burthened altogether of the Irifh war. The fudden and 
open manner of the demand prevented the concerts of op- 
pofition. Anfwers were given by both houfes which im- 
plied their acquiefcence; and, after fome difputes and 
fome delays, the fupplies, which amounted to three mil- 
lions and a half, were granted. The reft of the feffion 
was {pent in fome ftruggles between the houfes, concern 
ing the intereft of their refpeCtive orders in trials for trea- 
fon; in the beft bufinefs of parliament, inquiries into the 
abufes of employment and fervice*; and in thofe at- 
tempts to procure popular laws, which, by a peculiar cir- 
cumftance in the Englifh conftitution, pave the way for 
the favourites of the people to force themfelves into the 
fervice of the crown, and for others to take their places 
in promoting the fame public fervices for the fame private 


* Journ. bh, of com, and Ralph, anno 1691, 
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ends. But moft of thefe attempts were difappointed 
in the houfe of lords, from the fear of popular in- 
novations. One of them was indeed checked by the 
King himfelf: A bill pafied both houfes, to make the 
falaries and offices of the judges for life. But the King, 
even at this great zra of liberty, refufed his aflent, leaving 
room for a fucceeding monarch to give unafked, to the 


wifhes of his people, what William refufed to their 


“prayers *. 


William adjourned the parliament in February, in order 
to go to Holland, in his way tothe army: But, before he 
went, he made more alterations at court in favour of the 
tories; and, among others, brought Lord Rochefter, and 
Sir Edward Seymour, into the privy council, two perfons 
who, beyond all others, had oppofed his elevation to the 
throne. 

During this winter, an incident happened in Scotland, 
which inflamed almott all that country againft the new 
government, This incident is commonly known by the 
name of Lhe maffacre of Glenaco. Upon the difcovery of 
the firft confpiracy, in the fpring of the year 1690, Lord 
Tarbet, to fhow his fenfe of the King’s mercy, had fug- 
gefted a project of prevailing upon the attainted. high- 
Jand clans, to Jay down thofe arms which they had taken 
up under Lord Dundee, and which they had never fince 
intirely quitted+: And Lord Breadalbane, who had 
probably concerted the proje& with him, offered to carry 
it intoexecution. Breadalbane’s offers had been the more 
readily accepted by government, becaufe it was known 
he had more credit with the highlanders than any man in 


* In the beginning of the prefent reign, his Majefty defired, that the 
offices of the judges might be made for life, and it was done? 

+ General M‘Kay’s MS, correfpondence with King William and Lord 
Portland. MS. corrsfpondence between Lord Stair and Lord Breadalbanes 
and relative papers. 
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Scotland, and becaufe there were furmifes at the time ofa Part _U. 
French invafion upon thatcountry. But the projet took é a a, 
not place, becaufe Sir Thomas Livingftone foon after 1691+ 
gained fome advantages over the highlanders; and becaufe, 
hearing that the invafion was to reach no farther than 
England, they remained quiet in their own country in the 
fummer, in order to fave themfelves from the incurfions 
ofthe troops during that feafon. But winter was no 
fooner come, than they recommenced their hoftilities. 
Upon this, Lord Breadalbane renewed the offer of his 
fervice, and fent a fcheme for fettling the highlands, to 
Sir John Dalrymple, fecretary of ftate, who was then at- 
tending his mafter in Flanders. The fcheme was, that 
a pardon, and 32,0001. fhould be given to the high- 
landers in arms, moft of which money was to be applied 
to difcharge the claims of the Ear] of Argyle * upon their 
eftates; and that penfions fhould be given to all the high- 
land chieftains in Scotland, under a condition of their 
holding 4000 of their people difciplined for war, and 
ready at a call to ferve at home or abroad: A plan of 
much wifdom, and by which, had it been carried into ex- 
cution, the rebellions in the years 1715 and 1745 might 
have been prevented, with the five hundredth part of the | 
expence which it coft the Englifh nation to fubdue them. 
Sir John Dalrymple readily adopted it, and laid it before 
the King, who fent for Lord Breadalbane to Flanders to 
adjuft the terms. Breadalbane returned into Scotland, 
and brought the treaty with the attainted highlanders near 
to a conclufion+ : A proclamation was publifhed in the 
autumn of the year 1691, which declared, that all rebels, 
who took the oaths to the government before the firft of 
January enfuing, fhould be pardoned. 


* MS. correfpondence be'ween Lord Stair and Lord Breadalbane. 
+t Records of Scotiith privy-council, Auguft 8, 26, 27, 169%. 
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The Duke of Hamilton, in the mean time, either from 
envy againft Lord Breadalbane and Sir John Dalrymple, 
or becaufe he believed he could make better terms for his 
mafter, fent emiffaries into the highlands, to prevent the 
conclufion of the treaty. The highland chieftains play- 
ed adouble game*: They wrote to the late King for his 
permiffion to make a treaty, promifing to him, that they 
would obferve it no longer than it was for his intereft: 
And, at the fame time, to create jealoufies in William 
of his fervants, and amongft his fervants themfelves, they 
gave information to the Duke of Hamilton, and to the 
enemies of Lord Breadalbane, Lord Stair, and his fon, 
that Breadalbane had concurred with them in the terms 
upon which they had afked James’s confent to the treaty. 
Upon this, accufations were prefented to the privy-coun- 
cil and the parliament, and fent to the King againft 
Breadalbane. General M‘Kay +, blown up with the ho-~ 
nour which he had acquired in his own profeffion in Ire- 
Jand, wrote letters underhand to the King and Lord 
Portland, againft Lord Breadalbane and Sir John Dal-. 
rymple, moft of which were communicated to the laf of 
thefe perfons, William, who was fteady to thofe whom 
he trufted, received the accufations with difregard, faying, 
with his ufual brevity, “* Men who manage treaties, muit 
*¢ give fair words f.” 

But Breadalbane retained deep in his mind the fenfe of 
the highlanders breach of faith, and of their injury to 
himfelf. He communicated his own paffions to Sir John 


* Manufcript correfpondence between Lord Breadalbane and Lord Stair, 

+ GeneralM‘Kay’s correfpondence, and Lord Stair’s,with Lord Breadalbane, 

tT One of the accufations againft Lord Breadalbane was, that he had 
advifed General Cannon to continue in the mountains, and to increafe his 
army, before he went down to the low countries, When it was read to the 
King, he fmiled, and faid, “I am very glad Cannon did not teke his advice,” 
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and ftopped in purfuits which he had more at heart, by 
the turmoils of Scotland, was himfelf irritated. A new 
fcheme * was fuggefted by Lord Breadalbane, adopted by 
the fecretary, and aflented to by the King, for cutting off 
all the highland rebels, who fhould not take the oaths to 
the new government, within the time prefcribed by the 
proclamation. The mode of the execution was intended 
to be, by what was called in Scotland, ** Letters of fire 
** and {word:” An inhuman, but a legal weapon, in the 
law of that country, againft attainted rebels. The order 
was fent down to the privy-council, which, without re- 
monftrating againft it, appointed a committee to carry it 
into execution +; and ordered money, a fhip, and other 
military preparations for that purpofe. The Lords Bread- 
albane, Tarbet, and Argyle}, had privately agreed to 
givetheir affiftance, if neceflary. The King’s troops |} 
were properly pofted. The Marquis of Athole, who, 
by means of General M‘Kay§, had for fome time been 
paying court to the new government, hadq an hundred 
men ready. And there is reafon to believe, that fome 
of thofe Lords were flattered with the profpe& of part 
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of the rebels eftates. It is probable, that fome of the ° 


ptivy-council gave warning to the rebels of their danger. 
For all the attainted chieftains, with their people **, took 
the oaths before the time prefixed, except one. That 
one was M‘Donald of Glenco. 


* Manufcript correfpondence between Lord Stair and Lord Breadalbane, 
In one of Lord Stair’s letters to Lord Breadalbane, he calls it, ** Your 
** mauling fcheme.” 

+ Records of Scottifh privy-council, Fanuary 16, 19, 1691-2. 

t Manafcript Correfpondence between Lord Breadalbane and Lord Stair, 
and relative papers. 

f] Records of Scottith privy-council, 16th January. 

§ General M‘Ray’s manufcript correfpondence with Lord Portland. 

@ Records of Scottith privy council, 1gth January. 

** Gazette, January 14, tan 
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Glenco, with all his clan, was peculiarly obnoxious to 
Lord Breadalbane, becaufe there had been frequent wars 
between their people. And Sir John Dalrymple thought 
that mercy would be thrown away upon them, becaufe they 
had been in the irreclaimable habit of making incurfions 
into the low-countries for plunder, and becaufe he had 
himfelf obtained a pardon for them from King William, 
when one of the tribe having difcovered his accomplices 
in a crime, the reft had tied him to a tree, and every man 
of the tribe had ftabbed him with a durk, Glenco the 
chieftain giving the firft blow. 

Glenco went, upon the laft day of December, to Fort- 
William, and defired the oaths to be tendered to him by 
the governor of that fortrefs. But, as that officer was 
not a civil magiftrate, he refufed to adminifter the oaths. 
Glenco then went to Inverary, the county-town, to take 
them before the fheriff of the county; but, by bad wea- 
ther, was prevented from reaching it, until a few days 
after the term prefcribed by the proclamation was elapfed. 
The fheriff fcrupled at firft, but was prevailed upon at 
laft to receive his allegiance. Advantage was taken of 
Glenco’s not having complied literally with the terms of 
the proclamation; and a warrant for proceeding to execu- 
tion was procured from the King, which was figned both 
above and below with his own hand. 

This warrant was executed with many circumftances 
of extreme rigour. Sir John Dalrymple gave orders, 
that the execution fhiould be effe@tual, and without any 
previous warning. For this purpofe, in the month of 
February, two companies went, not as enemies, but as 
friends, to take quarters in the valley of Glenco, where 
all the clan lived; a valley famous in the traditions of 
highlanders, for the refidence of Fingal, and which, by 
an odd coincidence, fignifies, in the Celtic language, 
«© The valley of tears.” To conceal the intention the 
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better, the foldiers werevof thir own lineage, highlanders Paxrt II. 
of Lord Argyle’s regiment; and the commanding of- es 
ficer, Captain Campbell of Biebyen: was uncle to the 1691. 
wife of one of Glenco’s fons. All werereccived with the 

rude but kind hofpitality of the country. ‘They continued 

in the valley near a fortnight; and then in the night- 

time, rofe to butcher their hofts. Captain Campbell 

had fupped and played at cards with Glenco’s family 

the evening before. Thirty-eight men were flain. The 

reft would have fhared the fame fate, had not the alarm 

been given by one of Glenco’s fons, who overheard one 

of the foldiers fay to another, ‘“* He liked not the work: 

“¢ He feared not to fight the Macdonalds in the field, but 

“¢ had fcarcely courage to kill them in their fleep: But 

‘¢ their officers were anfwerable for the deed, not they.” 

This execution made the deeper impreffion, becaufe the 

Kimg would not permit any of thofe who were concerned 

in it to be punifhed, confcious that in their caufe his 

own was involved. 

William had many enemies in Scotland upon another Severities 
account. ‘The abolition of prelacy had provoked moft of enue 
the higher ranks in that country *. And Lord Craw- clergy. 
ford, a bigotted prefbyterian, who for fome time after: 
the revolution was prefident of the council, had, by 
ejecting the epifcopal clergy, with many circumftances of 
feverity +, added fuel to the fame. William made after- 


* The perfon who perfuaded King William to fettle prefbytery in Scot- 
land was Carftairs, The two arguments he ufed were, 1ft, That the prefby- 
terians were in general whigs; and 2dly, That his protecting prefbytery in 
Scotland would, without giving the alarm to the church in England, fhew 
the diffenters of that country what they might expeét from him, when he 
fhould have it in his power to fervethem. The Reverend Mr. M‘Cormack, 
in whofe hands Carftairs’s papers are, gave me the heads of his difcourfe to 
King William, the freedom of which does equal honour to him who fpoke 
and to him who liftened to it. 

+ Burnet, 29. 64. 87.—Gazette, Auguft 8, 1639. General M‘Kay’s 
MS, correfpondence, and records of Scottifh privy council, 

wards 
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iy Without gaining them, loft him many of the prefbyte- 
1691  rians. Thefe laft even ventured to fit in the general af- 
fembly, notwithftanding the King’s adjournment, and 
the King was glad to accept of an affected apology that 
his will had not been properly intimated tothem * So 


that Scotland was ripe for any mifchief. 


* Letter Seeretary Stair to Duke of Hamilton, 13th February 1697, 
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Marquis of Caermarthen to King William.—Sad ftate of 
Treland.—Offers togo lord-lieutenant general there. —Dif- 
contents of people with government.—In King William's 
box. 


SL Re London, Feb. 20th, 1692. 


I CAN fay nothing of matters here, but what your 
Majefty is informed of at large by my Lord Sydney ; 
but your affairs in Ireland feem to me to be in fo ill a 
pofture, and fo likely to be worfe rather than better (un- 
lefs fome other courfe be taken than is now), and itis fo , 
certain that your bufinefs in the next parliament will go 
better or worfe according to your fuccefs the next fum- 
mer there ; that I prefume to give your Majefty my opi- 
nion of the neceffity of your fending fomebody thither as 
lord lieutenant, with the accuftomed powers of that place, 
whofe quality, as well as authority, may give a counte- 
nance to his actings, and may make him be more willingly 
obeyed than thefe lords juftices are or will be. 

I confefs the cure is difficult, becaufe your Majefty has 
no Englifh fubje& who is fitly qualified for the employ- 
ment (and yet you can employ no other) ; but I do truly 
believe your affairs would do better in an indifferent hand 
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of fuch quality, affifted with good councellors, and fome 
good military affiftants (although thofe were foreigners), 
than they can do by any commiffion of juftices, as the 
prefeni ftate of things are in that kingdom. 

Now as I am of this opinion, fo I think my Lord 
Shrewfbury, my Lord Chefterfield, my Lord Pembroke» 
my Lord Moulgrave, or my Lord Godolphin, are ca- 
pable of doing your Majefty this fervice, if your Majefty 
fhould approve any of them, and that they would under- 
take it. Nay, fo abfolutely neceflary I think it is that 
fomething of this kind fhould be done, that rather than 
it fhould not, I do offer myfelf to your Majefty for that 
fervice, although I am lefs fit than any of thofe I have 
named. —Your Majefty will eafily believe that, my cir- 
cumftances confidered, I fhould not have named myfelf, 
but that I would rather perifh in endeavouring to fave 
this government, than live to perifh with it, which (as 
infirm as I am) I may probably do, if Ireland fhould coft 
another year’s war. Another reafon why | offer myfelf 
is, becaufe I think it yet to be prevented by an induftrious 
care, and fuch provifion made for it as is within your 
Majefty’s power.—What would certainly prevent this 
danger is your Majefty’s going thither in perfon: but I 
fear your other affairs (being wanted every where) will 
not permit you to do it this year; and no more time muft 
be loft (the year being fo far advanced) in fixing your 
refolutions about this matter ; but if your Majefty fhould 
approve of this method, your orders muft be immediately 
fent to whoever you fhall employ in that fervice. 

I befeech your Majefty to take this affair of Ireland 
thoroughly into your confideration, being what the whole 
profperity of your government depends upon in thefe king~ 
doms ; and forgive me for telling your Majefty fo bold a 
truth as it is, that men’s affections to the government 
do apparently decreafe amongft all parties ; and nothing 

but 
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but a more vigorous conduct of affairs can retrieve it, the 
effects of which muft appear this next fummer, either at 
fea, or in Ireland, or both; and a mifcarriage in either 
will be probably fatal to the chief commanders (how in- 
nocent foever they be) and deeply prejudicial to your Ma- 
jefty. 

Although I have writ all this to your Majefty as my 
own opinion, I find it to be alfo the opinion of all the 
thinking men that I converfe with, and it is fuch a daily 
difcourfe (even amongft us who are of the committee for 
Trith affairs) how impoffible it is for things to fucceed in 
Ireland under the prefent conduét of them, that I believe it 
to be the reafon why we can fo feldom get a number fuf- 
ficient to make a committee, of which my Lord Sydney 
and I are always two, and commonly Sir Hen. Goodrick 
the third; (but which is yet worfe} if any others do 
chance to come, they feem to aé like pyoneers, for pay, 
rather than by inclination, If your Majelty fhall think 
all this impertinent, I hope you will take no notice it was 
ever writ, but forgive, &c. 


Lord Caermarthen to King Wiliam.—Complains of Mr. 


Hampden.—In King William’ s box. 


STR, 27th Feb. 1692. 


I AM glad I have but little to trouble your Majefty 
withall from hence, all things going on very well as 

to the fleet, which is our principal concern, ‘The city 
loane alfo, of 200,000/, (which we were fent to borrow), 
is in a good forwardnefs, notwithftanding the difcou- 
ragement given them by Mr. Hampden in parliament, 
who there faid, that thofe hadlent your Majefty leaft who 
had lent you moft upon former loanes ; but the common 
council did only take notice of it, with a declaration that 
it fhould not hinder this loane, and that they would not 
[Aa] 2 ; for 
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for the future be obliged to pay their money to the cham~ 
berlaine of the city, but that every one would lend in 
what manner they pleafed, and did defire to have a lift 
out of the chamberlaine’s books, who had been the former 
lenders upon each fund, and what fums every man had 
lent ; to which my Lord Maior gave them no anfwer. 

As to the affairs of Ireland, your Majefty will have 
received a large pacquett by the laft poft, from the lords 
juftices and lieutenant generals. Ginkle and we are do- 
ing all we can to fend over oats and other provifions ; but 
all credit being loft, and nothing to be bought but with 
ready money, the want of that delays things very much; 
and I find that your Majefty’s clothing of the army your- 
felf will turn but to an ill account to your Majefty, as 
well as to the foldiers, both being much abufed as it 
is now done. 


Part of Lord Sydney’s letter to King Wiliam.—Account of 
council. — In the Cabinet. 


Feb. 27, 169?. 
ORD’ Prefident hath been of late very peevifh, and 
continually complaining ; I am now his confident, 
and he hath almoit told me that he would retire in a very 
little time. My Lord Marlborough behaves himfelf 
much better than he did at firft after your Majefty’s go- 
ing away; he is now pretty diligent, and feldom fails the 
committees. My Lord Godolphin comes not often, but 
he hath a good excufe for it, which is the treafury. 
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Lord Godolphin to King William.—Lord Godolphin’ s opinion 
of Lord Danby.—JIn the Cabinet. 


March 20, 1693. 


TAKE it for granted that your Majefty, unlefs you 

were obliged to do it by law, would never chufe out 
the Earl of Danby, of all England, to fill that officer’s 
place, thro’ whofe hands all your own revenue, all the 
public money of the kingdom, and all the accompts of 
both the one and the other, are to pafs ; and for thefe rea- 
fons, if the cafe does happen, I fhall think it my duty to 
refufe to admit him (as far as it depends of me) till the 
right of the patent be determined, unlefs your Majefty 
fhould be pleafed to fignify your pleafure, that you would 
give the place to him, tho’ there were no patent in the 
cafe; which, I confefs, I think you would no moredo 
than you would make him a bifhop. 


Part of a letter from the Marquis of Caermarthen to K. Wil- 
liam. — Complains of the oppofing party.—In the Cabinet. 


22d May 1691. 
HILST your Majefty is contriving fchemes how to 


fave us, and expofing your perfon for us, fome are 
no lefs bufy here in drawing their fchemes to putall things 
in diforder when a parliament fhall meet, and their prin- 
cipal defigns are to leflen your power and increafe their 
own ; infomuch that without fuch a fuccefs as will be va- 
lued here, it is already apparent that our condition will be 
very deplorable : but I hope the fame providence which 
hath conduéted your Majefty through fo many great 
actions, will help you to furmount all difficulties, and make 
you as happy and great as is moft truly witht by, Sir, &c. 


Lord 
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Lord Sidney to King William about the fecond confpiracy. — 
Pen’s confeffion.— In the Cabinet. 


Si Lope Feb. the 27th, 1693. 

ARovUE ten days ago, Mr. Pen fent his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Lowther, to me, to let me know that he 
would be very glad to fee me, if I would give him leave, 
and promife him to let him return without being mo- 
lefted ; I fent him word I would, if the queen would per- 
mitt it: he then defired me not to mention it to any body 
but the queen; I faid | would not: a Monday he fent to 
me to know what tine I would appoint; I named Wed- 
nefday in the evening, and accordingly I went to the 
place at the time, wiiere I found him juft as he ufed to 
be, not at all difguifed, but in the fame cloaths and the 
fame humour 1 tormerly have feen him in: it would be 
too long for your Majefty to read a-ful] account of all our 
difcourfe, but in fhort it was this, that he was a true and 
a faithfull fervant to King William and Queen Mary, and 
if he knew any thing that was prejudicial] to them or their 
government, he would readily difcover it; he protefted 
in the prefence of God that he knew of no plot, nor did 
he believe there was any one in Europe, but what King 
Lewis hath laid, and he was of opinion that King James 
knew the bottom of this plot as little as other people: he 
faith, he knows your Majefty hath a great many enemies; 
and fome that came over with you, and fome that joined 
you foon after your arrival, he was fure, were more inve- 
terate again{t you, and more dangerous than the Jacobites, 
for he faith there is not one man amongft them that hath 
common underftanding. To the letters that were found 
with my Lord Prefton, and the paper of the conference, 
he 
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he would not give any ‘pofitive anfwer, but faid if he 
could have the honour to fee the King, and that he would 
be pleafed to believe the fincerity of what he faith, and 
pardon the ingenuity of what he confefled, he wouid freely 
tell every thing he knew of himfelf, and other things that 
would be much for his Majefty’s fervice and intereft to 
know, but if he cannot obtain this favour he muft be 
obliged to quit the kingdom ; which he is very unwilling 
to do. He faith he might have gone away twenty times 
if he had pleafed, but he is fo confident of giving your 
Majefty fatisfaction if you would hear him, that he was 
refolved to expect your return before he took any fort of 
meafures. What he intends to do, is al! he can do for 
your fervice, for he can’t be a witnefs if he would, it 
being, as he faith, againit his confcience and his prin- 
ciples to take an oath. This is the fum cf our conference, 
and Iam fure your Majefty will judge as you ought to do 
of it, without any of my reflections. 


Part of the Marquts of Caermarthen’s letter to King IVilliam, 
on the fame fubject.—Lord Prefton’s confeffion.—Political 
ufe to be made of it.—In the Cabinet. 


3 Feb. 1607. 

Y Lord Prefton hath, fince his laft paper, made 

fome addition to his confeiion, though not very 
confiderable; viz. that Sir Edward Seymour told him 
that King James was betrayed by James Porter, and 
that Lord Nottingham had faid a peace would be made 
with France exclufive of King James. That Lord 
Weymouth was with him, together with Sir Edward 
Seymour, and that both of them knew of his going into 
France. That Lord Annendale and Sir James Montgo- 
mery had been at his houfe in their way to Scotland, where 


they fpoke very difcontentedly againft your government. 
2 That 
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That he met Neale Paine in his way to Scotland, who 
told him he had commiffions for divers perfons in that 
kingdom from King James. The faid Paine told him 
that Fergufon had his pardon, and managed things for 
them at London; and that Wildman was a well-wifher 
to their caufe. That Duke Hamilton had his pardon, 
and Lord Argyle was their friend; and I think faid he 
bad his pardon, but I am not certain, having not yet feen 
his laft confeffion in writing. This.being what my Lord 
has faid already, and that perhaps he may yet recollect 
more, I fubmit to your Majefty whether it may not be 
more for the fervice to continue him (as he now is) till 
further order, without any reprieve, till the meeting of 
parliament; where his declaration of thefe matters will 
break the teeth not only of Sir Edward Seymour, but of 
that whole party, from doing your bufinefs any harm in 
parliament. It will alfo be an ingredient to put a parlia- 
ment into an humour for your fervice. It will alfo fhew 
the defigns intended in Scotland, and Paine’s negocia- 
tions there; and you may referve what part of that matter 
you fhall think fit. 

He is alfo the only witnefs both againft my Lord Cla- 
rendon, the bifhop of Ely, and Pen, whereas by his exe- 
cution you difappoint all thefeends: and in my opinion it 
will not be to your Majefty’s difadvantage, if you fhould 
think fitto fhew your clemency, rather than draw any 
more blood on this occafion. 


Lord Nottingham to King William.—Crone and Lord Pref- 


ton’s confeffion.- Opinicn of judges taken.—Political ufe 
to be made of the confeffions—In the Cabinet. 


R. Crone has made oath of the truth of all that is 
contained in the papers of which I lately fent copies 
tomy Lord Sydney : and Mr. Attorney has made his report 


of 
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ef what perfons are acctifed “by my Lord Prefton or 
Crone, and of the nature of their feveral crimes, which 
is high treafon in all, except my Lord Halifax, whofe 
offence is only mifprifion, 

Againit the Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Grahme, and Mr. 
Pen, there are two witnefles, which are fufficient in law 
to convict them ; but againft the Lady Dorchefter, the 
Lord Dartmouth, Layton, Lawton, and the Bifhop of 
Ely, there is but one witnefs, which is not fufficient to 
convict them of treafon, no more than my Lord Halifax 
of mifprifion; but Mr. Attorney added, that they might 
nevertheiefs be profecuted for mifdemeanor, which laft is 
a point of fo great importance, being never known before 
the cafe of Mr. Hampden in the late reign, that the 
queen thought fit, by the advice of the committee, to re- 
guire the opinion of all the judges upon it; and this 
morning my Lord Chief Juftice acquainted her Majefty, 
that four judges (of which himfelf was one) were pofitive 
in their opinion, that a perfon accufed by one witnels 
only of high treafon, could not be indifted for it as a 
mifdemeanor ; two judges more, though doubtful, in- 
clined to the fame opinion; one was altogether doubtful ; 
and the other three declared themfelves in the affirmative : 
hereupon her Majefty does not think it advifable to re- 
vive a method of profecution which in the late reign was 
look’d upon as odious, though the then judges called it 
legal. Since therefore they cannot be procecded againft 
for treafon for want of another witnefs, nor for mifde- 
meanor becaufe their crime is treafon or mifprifion; the 
next confideration was, whether they fhould be feized and 
committed: this is not a queftion of law, for ’tis clear 
they may, but of prudence: and the committce inclines, 
for the prefent at leaft, ’tis better not to do it; becaufe 
?tis certain they cannot be brought to a trial; and after 
fome time, and an ineffectual attempt to bring them to 
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it, they will be difcharged; and none of the confiderable 
perfons, except the Bifhop of Ely, are running away, or 
like to do fo, and therefore may at any time be arrefted, 
and fo will be, if any fuch misfortune fhould happen to 
your Majefty’s armies or fleet as might encourage an in- 
furrection: but if your Majefty thinks it more ufeful to 
the fervice to have all or any of them feized, your orders 
fhall be immediately obeyed: but I beg leave to offer one 
thing to your Majefty’s confideration, which I have men- 
tioned to the queen only, and it is, that probably fome of 
thefe may defign to obftru@ and difturb your affairs in 
parliament; but this they will not dare to do while they 
are under apprehenfions of being profecuted themfelves, 
which they will no longer be after they have been con- 
fined, and find there is no matter or no proof againft 
them; and fince people do expect to fee great fruits of my 
Lord Prefton’s difcovery, they will be very much difap- 
pointed to fee it reduced to fo narrow a compafs, and that 
fo little can be done upon it; and for this reafon it may 
perhaps be better to keep it fecret a little longer, and this 
may alfo keep others in awe who know themfelves, 
though we do not know them, to be guilty. 

As for Grahme and Pen, againft whom there are two 
witnefles, Mr. Attorney has orders to profecute them to 
an outlawry, by which they will be attainted ; and though 
the late Bifhop of Ely be accufed by one only, yet there 


being fome material circumftances againft him, and it 


being likely that he will not dare to appear, he will un- 
dergo the like procefs too. 

But the committee thinks it will be beft to delay the 
trial of my Lord Clarendon, not only for what I humbly 
offered to your Majefty in my laft, but becaufe there paft 
a vote in the Houfe of Lords, that a peer cannot be tried 
out of parliament, which, though it be illegal, and can 
never be fupported in the matter or form of making it, yet 


may 
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may probably influence many lords, who were zealous for 
this vote, to decline attendance at his trial, which would 
be very prejudicial to your fervice: and this may prove 
an occafion of reverfing this vote, which will be more 
ufeful than the prefent profecution of the Earl of Cla- 
rendon. 


Whitehall, June 26, gt. 


Part of a letter from the Marquis of Caermarthen to King 
William.— More of the confpiracy.—In the Cabinet. 


11th Sept. 1691. 


I SUPPOSE my Lard Nottingham gives your Majefty 

an account of fome intercepted letters, which fhew 
what tampering there is betwixt fome Scotchmen and 
fome Englifh for promoting the late King’s intereft, by 
which it is to be feen that fome men are not to be made 


honeft by obligations. 


Sir Robert Howard ta King William.—A fudden attack to 
be made in parliament upon his prerogative.—In the Ca- 
binet. 


May it pleafe your Majefty, 

{fe has been a great affliction to mee, that by foe long 

a fitt of the gout I have been hinder’d from waitinge 
on your Majefty; but while I live, the affection and duty 
I have to your perfon and government, fhall never faill 
of their attendance, whenever any occafion requires it. 

That which now happens to be the caufe of givinge 
your Majefty this trouble I have communicated to my 
Lord Godolphin, with whofe approbation and opinion I 
humbly prefent it, and to whom I have committed this, 
to be fafely convey’d to your Majefty, 
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The bufineffe (which I have received from very good 
intelligence by particular friends of mine) is a defign car- 
ry’d on by a very great party, that the war both by fea 
and land fhould be managed by a committee of parlia- 
ment, and this intelligence feems to be made good by the 
manner of the proceedings of the commiffiioners for ac- 
counts, who act foe unlimited, and in many things ex- 
ceedinge there pow’r, that it feems plainly to be a method 
in order to fuch a defigne ; and as formerly an abjuration 
of any other pow’r has been refufed, this feems an ab~ 
juration of your Majeftys, 

I am likewife informed, that the fame partys will make 
all the ftrength they can to oppofe the givinge of excifes, 
and this prefent parliament has appeared very refractory 
in that matter, without which ’twill be very difficult to 
carry on the war, or to difcharge the debts in peace. 

I humbly fubmit it to your Majefty’s confideration, 
whether a new parliament may not be a prevention of fuch 
defigns, and probably proceed fooner to the bufineffe of 
mony than this, where the contrivance is already lay’d 
for many things to preceed the giving of it. 

I hope I need not beg your Majefty’s pardon for this 
prefumption, fince you have been ever pleas’d foe gra- 
cioufly to receive the teftimonys of the fincere duty and 
fervife of, &c. 


July the laft, 1691, 
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Secretary Stair to the Duke of Hamilton.— Refpectful to the 
Duke, yet infinuating the fufpicions entertained of him.— 
In the Duke of Hamilton’s poffeffion. 


London, May 30, 1689. 


May it pleafe your Grace, 

Humbly acknowledge the honour of your fecond ; the 

letter from the committee gives no fatisfaCtion here, 
It is underftood that your Grace did moderate the for- 
wardnefs of fome in the convention; but the very pro- 
pofals infinuate diffidence in the king’s management. 
The confequences of mi“akes at this time, when our 
deliverance is not perfected, may be fatal. Thefe fent 
here, feeing the king is determined, have looked about 
for a balance in our government, and to take their own 
fhares, I do not believe it in the power of your Grace’s 
enemies, or malice itfelf, to prevail with the king to ne- 
gle& the fervices you have done, and are capable to ren- 
der him. I confefs it’s hard to receive inftruétions at 
fecond hand, but I fhould be heartily forry, both upon 


the account of the publick, and your Grace’s intereft, if . 


any thing fhould induce you to mar fo fair a work; it 
might juttify the furmifes your Grace points at, and gra- 
tify thofe who infinuate your Grace had more regard to 
yourfelf than the publick, fhould you ftop upon the re- 
fentment that you have not been advifed in the difpofal of 
the publick offices or trufts. This feffion cannot be long; 
the King and the world muft be fenfible, that none be- 
fides your Grace can bring this feflion to a happy and 
peaceable conclufion, upon which very much depends: 
for my father he lives in the country very abftract, and 
yet I fee fome ftill retain their humour againft him. For 
jnyfelf I have taken occafion to fignify very little, But I 

any 
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am fure I did not fail to avouch the fenfe I had of the 
great fervice your Grace hath done to the crown and 
your country, in the convention, and how well you did 
acquit yourfelf there. I cannot doubt, when your Grace 
attends the King, all your concerns will be adjufted to 
your fatisfa€tion, which fhall be welcome to none more 
than to, &c. 


Secretary Stair to the Duke of Hamilton.—The King’s fenti- 
ments of toleration in Scotland.—In the Duke of Hamil- 


ton’s palfeffion. 


Hague, Feb. 13, O. S. 169%. 

May it pleafe your Grace, 
J HAVE fent the doubles of two letters from his Majefty 

for your Grace’s ufe, We wereat firft furprifed here, 
when the notice came, that the commiffion of the general 
affembly did fit during his Majefty’s abfence, and that 
they had depofed five minifters at the firft down-fitting. 
Now we do underftand that the King’s pleafure anent 
their adjournment was not intimated to them, fo they 
cannot be blamed for their difobedience ; but 1 wifh they 
may confider for the future what they muft fee to be the, 
King’s fentiments, that they do unite with fuch of thofe 


who formerly ferved under epifcopacy and are worthy ta 
be retained in the miniftery. 


Part of the Marquis of Caermarthen’s letter to King Wil- 


liam.—Lord Caermarthen’s Sentiments on the fame fubjed. 
e—In the Cabinet, 


27 Feb. 1692. 


I HOPE your Majefty has true informations of things 
from Scotland, and if you have, I doubt not but you 


will give fpeedy directions to put a ftop to the giddy pro- 


ceedings 
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ceedings of the commiffioners' of the aflembly againft all 
the epifcopal clergy of Scotland at one blow; who are to 
be turned out of doors with their families, unlefs they will 
renounce prelacy, to which they are fworn, fo that they 
are not to keep their livings unlefs they will preferve them 
by perjury. 

I have given my Lord Sidney a memorial, which I have 
received from two Scots minifters who were fent to your 
Majefty by a great number of the epifcopal clergy, but 
they came here after your departure, by which your Ma- 
jefty will fee, that the commiffioners were to begin their 
progrefs the firft of March, guarded with two troops of 
horfe ; but they cannot be gone fo far in their work, be- 
fore your Majefty’s orders may reach them, but if you 
pleafe they may be ordered not to proceed further in that 
matter till your Majefty’s pleafure be known; and truly I 
believe that the fpeedy doing of this may be of no Jefs con- 
fequence than the preventing a rebellion, and at a time 
when nothing but the folly of clergymen would have put 
it to a venture. 


Secretary Stair to the Duke of Hamilton.—Apslogy for his 


behaviour to the Duke in the convention parliament.—In 


the Duke of Hamiiton’s polfeffian. 


London, Jan. 13, 1691. 
May it pleafe your Grace, 


Ad bee are ofttimes carried by their circumftances be- 

yond their intentions or intereft, It’s undeniable I 
have both received and given your Grace caufe of refent- 
ment and complaint. As I frankly forgive whatever I 
got of that nature, fo I humbly afk your Grace’s pardon 
for what, injurys I have offered you, which never went 
beyond words. Ido believe it on your Grace’s part, and 


I dare fay for myfelf, thefe were not the effect of malice 
or 
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or defign, but fudden emotions arifing from the different 
apprehenfions of the ends or methods we did then purfue 
and the office of King’s Advocate did oblige me to chal- 
lenge every body without diftinction, that had not our 
word. 


Lord Drumlanrig to King William.—The flate of Scotland. 
—Great heats. —Complains.of the King’s minifters.—In 
the Cabinet. 


SIR, 


le have written fooner to your Majefty, had been with 

lefs certainty, and therefore I delayed it till now. 
I have taken pains to difcover the condition of your Ma- 
jefty’s affairs here, whereof in fo far as I can learn I fhall 
now give a juft account. I find this country mightily 
divided, not fo much for or againft your Majefty’s in- 
tereft and government, as about the methods of ferving 
you, and the perfons employed therein: for the firft, the 
too precipitant and hard procedure againft the clergy has 
difobliged very many, and the mifery thofe men fo turned 
out are under, increafes their compaffion for them, and 
thereby their diflike at thofe who they look upon as the 
authors of it: befides this, the government is not in very 
good hands, they. being generally men who never before 
were in bufinefs, and the weaknefs both for intereft and 
parts of moft of them, leffens their authority, fo that, 
it’s thought, what trouble your Majefty meets with from 
this kingdom, is in a great meafure to be afcribed to their 
mifmanagement ; when I have the honour to wait upon 
your Majefty, I fhall be more particular about this and 
other things, if you think fit to command me. ‘The 
club, as it’s called here, are extreamly diligent, and feem 
very confident to carry the plurality in this parliament ; 
your Majefty’s commiffioner and thofe with him, feem 
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not to be out of hopes to carry what their inftructions 
bear, only I can aflure your Majefty if they do, it will be 
with ftruggling. I have fpoke fully to my father in your 
Majefty’s concerns; and to be impartial and free with 
your Majefty, whofe intereft I prefer to all things in the 
world, I muft tell you, that I find him much difobliged, 
thinking himfelf under the feet of thofe in the govern- 
ment; he ufes greater referve with me now than formerly, 
the reafon of which I will make bold to acquaint your 
Majefty with, when I have the honour to kifs your 
hand: by what 1 can underftand, he is not yet deter- 
mined whether to go to the parliament or not; but if he 
goes, lam afraid he will differ with your commiffioner 
and his party, about the model they have put your affairs 
in here ;_ he protefts to me that it’s out of refpec&t to your 
Majefty, and concern for your fervice,*makes him do fo; 
however, | will appeal to your Majefty’s commiffioner to 
bear witnels for me how much I have laboured to beget a 
good underftanding between him and thofe you are pleafed 
‘to entruit at this time, that your affairs at prefent fuffer 
not by their differences ; but all is like to prove ineffectual, 
which makes me wiih to be gone from this place. I 
have not feen any of your Majefty’s forces here, except 


thofe in this town; they are not well cloathed, and do 


promife very little; Lam*told the reft are all of a piece. 
The Danifh troops which I faw in their way to Ireland, 
are well mounted and in good order. Forgive, fir, this 
trouble; I prefume rather upon your pardon for it, than 
be wanting in my duty to contribute all in my power for 
your information at this diftance. Iam, with all duty 
and refpect, &c. 
Ed‘, March 29, 1690. 


Vou, III. [Cc] 
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Lord Melville to King William.—On the fame fubje?.—~ 


Great heats. — Complains of the oppofers of the minifterss 
[In the cabinet. } 


20 March, 1690. 
May it pleafe your Majettie, 


N obedience to your Majefty’s commands in your let- 
ters wherewith you honoured me, I called a council 
yefterday, where your Majefty’s letter for the adjourn- 
ment of the parl. was read, and a proclamation ordered 
for adjournment until the r5th of April; there were but 
few contrary votes, Yefter was not in coancil, nor the 
Earls of Annandale, Dundonald, Lord Rofs, Sir James 
Montgomery and one or two more ; the council was very 
full: this adjournment hath occafioned a great confter- 
nation ; and fuch who are not defirous of a fettlement, en- 
deavour to make a very bad improvement of it, and to 
abufe the people; at firft they reprefented me as the au- 
thor of the adjournment, and that it was concerted be- 
fore I came from London. When they fee that would 
not take with rational men, they now would lay it at my 
Lord Stair’s door, at whor: the great fpeat runs, not fo 
much from reafon, as out of pike and humour; but I 
wifh he were fo wife as willingly to lay himfelf afide, 
though this would not fatisfy fome ; but there feems an 
infatuation upon people, for we are neither thankfull for 
mercies, nor fenfible of our danger, as we ought. 

1 queftion not but your Majefty has had very weighty 
and good reafons that moved you to this adjournment, 
and I partly fee them. But I was very hopeful, and on 
very probable grounds, I had carried your affairs in par- 
liament if it had fit, to your Majetty’s fatisfa@ion, not- 
withftanding all the endeavours and big talk to the con- 
trary : what effects this prorogation may have, I cannot 
yet give your Majefty any account; but fhall be laying 
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myfelf out to the uttermoft, tO ‘prevent the inconve- 
niencies like to follow upon this emergent; for fome ill- 
minded men have been at great pains to inflame the 
country, and thofe moft affectionate to your fervice, and 
to mifreprefent your Majefty to them, under the worft 
characters, and to perfuade them that all the favours pre- 
tended and offered to them was but a fham; that there 
was never a defign the parl. fhould fit, &c. and now they 
make ufe of this adjournment as a confirmation of what 
they formerly afferted or fuggefted. This poor country is 
at prefent in the moft confufed and diftra@ed condition 
that a nation can be in, not actually to be all in war. 
The Jacobites, as they call them, are very numerous 
and barefaced ; the prefbyterians, as they are termed (at 
leaft the common people of that fort, who are not fit 
judges to diftinguifh betwixt realities and fair and {pecious 
pretences), are alarmed, and abufed by falfe reports and 
running infinuations, by men who love to fith in troubled 
waters, and are but making tools of them to ferve their 
own defigns: there is an army without pay, the country 
poor and grumbling, and yet in the opinion of all who 
with well to your Majefty’s fervice, there is an inevitable 
danger of difbanding it at this time and without pay, even 
though they be not fo well appointed as were to be wifhed : 
Lieut. Gen. Douglafs profefles to be fully of this opinion, 
and not to be fatisfied with his brother the Duke Q, fo 
does his fon, and often faid they can fay nothing for him, 
fo I fhall fay nothing concerning him. He is defirous 
now to confer with my eldeft fon. What pafles, or fhall 
be the refult, I fhall acquaint your Majefty with. I fee 
well enough the defigns of both the dukes and of fome of 
the ring-leaders of the club, who are in fome concert, as 
alfo of their being fo, likewife with fome of the Jacobites 
who have heretofore fhown themfelves diflatisfied to your 
Majefty’s government; and feverals of them who ftood 
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out formerly, were come to attend the parl. and refolved 
to fwallow the oaths, as I am informed, out of no good 
defign, It’s in your Majefty’s power, not fo much in 
mine, to fruftrate their defigns ; but in my humble opi- 
nion, it were fit you fhould make both the dukes know 
you are not fatisfied with their carriage as to your fer- 
vice, nor that you will not be forced to make ufe of men 
againft your will. I fhall forbear to infift on this head, 
leaft I fhould be thought partial. I have fent fome addi- 
tional inftruCtions to be fuperfcribed and fubfigned by your 
Majeity, as alfoa letter for the parliament at it’s opening ; 
and if you think fit, two letters to the two dukes: but 
this I leave altogether to yourfelf. If your Majety thinks 
it any ways convenient, you may caufe my fon tranfcribe 
them; the others would be haftened againft the down- 
fitting of the parliament. ‘Though I dare not propofe it, 
yet I think it were very ufeful to your Majefty’s fervice to 
Jet this regiment of Danes horfe ftay in this country, and 
take more of ours in lieu of them to Ireland, for it’s fcarce 
to be imagined the bad condition this poor kingdom is in 
at prefent, for many feems to be infatuate. J humbly beg 
your Majefty’s excufe for this confufed and bad writing, 
having but little time; and wifh you all health and pro- 
{perity. 
Edinburgh, 20 March, 
at 3 in the morning. 


Lord Melville to King William.—Great heats. —Preffes the 
King for prefoytery. [In King William’s box. ] 


May it pleafe your Majefty, 27 April 1691. 
HERE was never a nation, or people I believe, more 
infatuate than we feem to be at prefent; the Ja- 
cobites, being joined with the club, have brought in all 
their 
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their ftrength to the parle except a very few; fome three 
or four noblemen yet fcruple the oaths. If they had done 
this laft year in the convention, the throne might have 
been yet to declare vacant, as to K. Ja. Whether they 
will be able to out vote us or not, I know not, but hopes 
not; but they gained ground by the adjournments, which 
I know your Majefty did on weighty confiderations, 
though it had bad effects here. “There was but one vote 
paft in the houfe yefterday, and your friends carried by a 
great many ; it’s true three or four_of the club went along 
when they feeit going. I touch’t the a& 1689, reind- 
ing the act 1669, concerning the fupremacy; by this 
time, however it may be mifreprefented (which I lay my 
accsunt with), your Majefty lofes nothing which I am 
confident you would defire: the reafons which forced me 
to give the royal aflent to thofe two votes paft a day or 
two fooner than your Majefty mentioned was, becaufe, if 
it had been delayed, it had given the oppofite party great 
advantage, and we had loofed many of our own, and 
would have encreafed the jealoufies of the people to that 
height, that it might have been difficult, if not impof- 
fible, to retrieve: All the wit and malice of men, I may 


fay of hell, feems to be fet at work to do mifchief, and, 


with letting things go on too long, by reafon of your 
Majefty’s affairs in England, and my being reftrained for 
a time, the combination is become ftrong, that I do not 
think it fafe at prefent to follow thefe methods which 
otherwife might have been fit and convenient; ndt fo 
much that J fear their ftrength in itfelf, though the party 
be numerous, but becaufe, by lies and forgeries, they had 
much abufed the people. Duke Hamilton was the firft 
propofer and prefler, that this act concerning the fu- 
premacy fhould be touched; he alfo was the firft pro- 
pofer, that an act might be brought in for liberty of 
{peech. I fhall make no inferences on this, but I like not 

the 
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the fmell of it; and yet to ftop it, will make a great noife 
jn England. 

I am perfuaded of a correfpondence betwixt fome here 
of different parties, and fome in England; and it’s not 
only expectation from Ireland and France, but that intel- 
ligence which helps to keep up people in oppofition to 
your Majefty’s intereft, and fettling of the country. 

I am forry for the limitation your Majefty gives, on 
your own account, and not out of-bigotry; but 1 fhall 
endeavour to obferve what your Majefty commands. I 
am ftraitened how to find a way to make a breach upon 
another head rather than this, for this would do your 
Majefty.an irreparable prejudice, and give your enemies 
an extraordinary advantage; fo I leave it to your Majefty’s 
ferious confideration what to do in it; for my part, I fee 
no remedy, if your Majefty do not {peedily fatisfy your 
people, but all muft go in confufion. Sir, I know Iam 
in hazard to be extremely mifreprefented in giving this 
advice, and that if I did not ferve the beft mafter in the 
world, I might ruin myfeif by doing it, efpecially if any 
thing difpleafing fhould follow it; but I fpeak my true 
fentiments as to what I think your Majefty’s intereft, ab- 
ftracting from all parties and perfuafions as in the fight of 
God Almighty. You know I ufe not to be fo; butIam 
very pofitive in this, if all the ftatefmen in Britain fhould 
be of another fentiment, that it is truly your Majefty’s in- 
tereft at this time not to difpleafe the people on this head 
as to their church government ; for nothing elfe can fa- 
tisfy. I am difpleafed enough with many of that profef- 
fion, and they are prejudging themfelves ; but your Ma- 
jefty need not apprehend, what I find, by Mr. Carftairs, 
you do. You have enough in your hand to reftrain all 
exorbitancies ; the affair is mightily mifreprefented in the 
world, and but by few underftood. Iam, notwithftand- 
ing of all this, as little for the pragmaticalnefs of church- 
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men as any man in Britain. I think they often need a 
bridle: I look upon their work as relating to the fouls of 
their people; that they are to ufe _perfuafion and no 
coercion: it’s in the magiftrate’s power, notwithftand- 
ing their general affemblies be granted them, to keep them 
within their bounds; and it is the better for themfelves 
they be fo. I might fay enough to clear further this, and 
take off what Tarbat, Sir George Mackenzie, and fe- 
veral others, often fay in this affair ; but it’s moft preju- 
dice and biafs moves them. But I weary your Majefty, 
and Iam not to juftify churchmen’s mifcarriages. You 
brought two from Holland, one of one perfuafion, and 
one of another, has dore more mifchief than thoufands : 
‘but I fay this only, though there were greater ground to 
apprehend prejudice than there is, it feems altogether ne- 
ceflary to give way to it at this time if the people prefs it, 
even though your Majefty were inclined to alter all. If 
the country were once come to a fettlement, men will 
change in many things. I beg ten thoufand pardons for 
this prefumption, but the weightinefs of the affair prefles 
me; for to lofe the people whom you can only confide 
in, when you have none to truft befide, were of very dan- 
gerous confequence. 


Remark.| The two clergymen here meant were Bur- 
net and Fergufon; Carftairs was the friend of Lord 
Melville. 


Sir Patrick Hume, afterwards Earl of Marchmont, to King 
William.—Preffes him to fettle moderate prefbytery. [In 
King William’s box. ] 


SIR, 


rp HE happy victory got over your Ma. enemies in the 
north upon the 1ft of May laft, and the advantages 

we had this day in the houfe, have fo animated friends, 
I and 
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and fo damped enemies and violent or irritated fpirits, that 
the firft are almoft freed from fears, confiding in God and 
in the comfort and fupport which they expect from your 
Ma. yet our oppofits are fo pertinacious in their mif- 
chievous pains, that now they bufie themfelves in fpread- 
ing reports, upon pretended accounts from England, that 
your Ma. will not fetle the church government here, be- 
ing apprehenfive of the power of generall aflemblies, but 
will put a long adjournment upon the parl. ‘There is no 
way in the world fo apt to make the multitude beft affected 
to your Ma. to ftartle, as this is: therefor whatever may 
be fuggefted to your Ma. about that matter, I fhall here 
lay before you both what is intended, and what I doubt 
not fhall be got accomplifhed, if your Ma. allow this 
parl. which is now fo well fixed to your intereft, to con- 
tinue fitting and ating: 1°, The defign in the church 
fettlement is, that no generall aflembly have any power 
legiflative over the liedges, this being folely in the hands 
of the King and parl. but that their power fhall only ex- 
tend in the way of judicature to judging and fentencing 
thofe of their own communion, in reference to doétrine 
and difcipline, and their fentences to take no civil effe& 
either againft one’s perfon or goods ; only to debar, or at 
moft cut off from their church communion: 2°, That 
the King have power to call generall affemblies upon 
emergent occafions, if he think fitt; and that in generall 
aflemblies, whether called by the King, or conveened by 
authority of the church, the King, if he fo pleafe, may 
have his commiffioner to fitt with them, to fee to their 
diligent and orderly deportment and procedure : 2°,, Phat 
all fort of perfecution upon church differences be prevent- 
ed and fecured againft: If thefe things be provided for in 
the church fettlement, it is hardly poffible that the go- 
vernment in the church keeping within thefe bounds, can 
ever clafh or interfere with the ciyill policy and govern- 
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ment of the nation ; I ameperfwaded your Ma. needs not, 
upon any fuch jealoufie, delay to finifh the eftablifhing 
that forme fo much defired by your good people, and 
which will fo unite their hearts to your fervice: Indeed, 
if your Ma. affaires there neceflarly require a delay of 
thofe things here, it is a misfortune for which 1 am 
heartily forry ; but if it be unevitable, I befeech your 
Ma. to let your commiffioner know it timeoufly, and I 
with my felfe alfo to know it, that according as may be 
poflible, the beft may be made of it, which 1 am affraid 
may be bad enough ; but the utmoft endeavours fhal] not 
be wanting to fitt and accommodate all the requifites of 
your Ma. affaires there or here, 

Edinbourg, 8 May, 1690. 


Sir Patrick Hume, afterwards Earl of Marchmont, to 
King William.—State of parties in Scotland, [In King 
William’s box. ] 


SIR, 

Conceave it neceflary to lay before your Ma. what I do 

evidently difcerne in your affairs here, and of the pre- 
tenders to your fervice. The houfe of parlement di- 
vides in two parties; the one is made up of about 52 of 
thefe called addreffers, and 43 others that joined not in 
that addrefs, in all about 95, who go one way with your 
Ma. commiffioner in what concerns your fervice and the 
publick good: the other party is made up of about 20 of 
the addreflers and 46 others, who are efteemed the fa- 
vorers of the late king, in al] about 66. In reality all 
thefe, to the exception of a few, not exceeding 20 at 
moft, are fuch as either have too great kindnefs for the 
late king, or too little for your Ma. and the country. 
‘There are among thefe fome men able and crafty, who 
leave no means untryed to run this kingdom in con- 
fufion, which has given good men much labour to coun- 
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terworke: they have prevailed with almoft all the Ja- 
cobites to come in to the parliament, and to fwallow down 
the oath of allegiance, that they may be capable to mar 
what is defigned for your Ma. intereft. “The whole pack, 
whatever is in their hearts, pretend to be the patrons of 
the kinedom’s liberties, and beyond others zealous for the 
prefbyterial government in this church ; they would have 
your Ma. commiffioner, and thefe who go along with 
him, believed to be reconciled to prelacy and to arbitrary 
government alfo, provided it be put in your Ma. hands: 
While we labour for a true and moderate prefbytery, con- 
fiftent with the civil government, they call that a mince- 
ing, and cry up that which, by the acknowledgment of 
all moderate men, had deborded unto great excefles, as 
the government in the pureft times, as the beft curb to 
the exorbitancies of monarchy that can be: while we 
plead for maintaining and paying the army, they fay 
grievances muft be firft redrefled. In the mean time, 
your Ma. may guefs by whofe means rumors are fpread, 
that there is no intention of fettling the church, of re- 
drefling any grievances, but when money is got to dif- 
folve this parliament. Thefe things have put us in great 
difficulties. Indeed your Ma. commiffioner and many 
others have been at much pains, and by the jealoufies 
raifed by that party, in much difficulty till now, that the 
giving the royal aflent to the act refcinding the ecclefiaftic 
fupremacy, and to that reftoring the outed minifters, which 
the Jacobite party preffed earneftly, thinking it would 
not be granted, has much fatisfied the people, and re- 
moved the jealoufy as to the church government. I can- 
not think but all your Ma. affairs will carry ftrongly 
here, if you are pleafed to truft your commiffioner, who 
is as cordially concerned as 1 think any man can be for 
your Ma. intereft, with inftruGions and truft ampleenough 
for occafions that may fall in. I muft fay he takes my 
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opinion much in all things;~ I hope your Ma. fervice 

fhall not fare the worfe; he can tell your Ma, what 

part I have acted; I will fay nothing of that, but fhall 

ftudy to be as good as my word to your Ma. 
Edinbourgh, 

25 April, 1690. 


Lord Tarbat, afterwards Earl of Cromarty, to King ¥il- 
liam—on the flate of parties in Scotland. [In King Wil- 
liam’s box. ] 


NEED not tell how unexpected fucceffe your Mijeftie’s 

commiffioner hath had hitherto in this par). it hath 
aftonifhed thofe who were oppofite to your Maj, fervice, 
and yett I cannot fay that they have given over there de- 
figns, for he hath as great difficulty to retaine thofe he 
gained, as in the gaining of them at firft; for thefe pref- 
biterians are fo bigotted and hott in there humor, as that 
no midle thing will pleafe them: his firft ftepp was of 
neceffity to touch the act refcinding the act of fupremacy 
1669, or to lofle a great number, who had weell neare 
joined the clubb, on his demurring on it for a day. 


That of refcinding the articles, was the next condition of ° 


there adherence. And by thefe hitherto he hath not only 
caried the plurality by many, contrare to a confidence in 
his opponents, but alfo he hath difcouradged, divided, 
and brought over feveralls of the other fide. But, Sir, 
untill he eftablifh prefbitry to a great hight, he cannot 
affirm them as fure to your Majeftie’s fervice ; for his 
adverfares are inceflantly rafeing jealoufies in them, as if 
this were not defigned; and if it be not, it’s like they 
will cary over him what is yett to be done for your Maj, 
fervice; and [am apprehenfive they will likewife have 
tle patronages of churches taken away.. 
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It’s true, Sir, thefe are great conceffiones; but as 
matters are now ftated, there may be exceeding danger 
in difobliezing them ; for what courfe fo violent a people 
may take is not eafily forefeen ; and fome who in that 
cafe will lead and influence them, are, I fear, of no prin- 
ciple fufficient to regulat ether there ambition or malice ; 
and if once thefe hott people be ftirred, they are with eafe 
driven to excefles and extravagances, tho’ to there owne 
ruine. 

And at the famne time the Jacobines are not only nu- 
merous, but very much increafed; and will not mifle to 
make ule of thefe difiatisfactiones in the prefbiterian party 
to hurt your Maj. intereft. So your Maj. may be pleafed 
to weigh the inconvenience of haveing the major part of 
the parl. as yett to goe off from your commiff. and the 
evils that will follow on that, whilft yow have no other 
party aflured to yow, wherby yow will gett none or little 
money to pay your army ; the courfe that the difcontented 
will take is uncertaine ; and your Maj. enimies will be 
incouradged and ftrengthened ; with the evils on the other 
fide, by quitting perhaps neceflare prerogatives of the 
crowne, and giveing too loofe reins to a clergy, both 
which may be retrieved, when your Maj. great effaires 
are in better circumftances, and when yow get a confi- 
derable part of the powerfull nobility and gentry of this 
nation to joine cordially in your interefts ; and it is not 
to be doubted, but that the commiff. will grant as litle as 
is pofiible, without lofleing them; and he is now indea- 
vouring to bring over fuch noblemen and gentlemen as 
will give any probable affurance of fidelity to your Maj. 
tho’ hitherto they have fhewed too indifcreet diflatisfac- 
tion, tho’ they deny it to be from any attachment to 
K. James, which a litle tyme will more difcover. In 
this I am imploying my felf, for except to be in par- 
liam‘. when alleadgance was given‘ to your Maj. I have 
not been in it, both becaufe the lefle I appeare with the 
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comm, the more it pleafes feverals of the hotter heads ; 
and alfo becaufe I nether could concurr in the refcinding 
of the fupremacy or srticles, nor will I concur in eftablifh- 
ing the defignd preibitry, nor takeing away of patron- 
ages, as 1 told your Maj. when I had the honour to wait 
on yow, and as yow then allowed me,-tho’ [heare fome of 
my good friends wold even in this muifreprefent me. But 
I feare no malice, fince I reft confident in your Mayeftie’s 
fayour to me, and my fidelity to your Majefty and your 
royall intereft. 

Sir, I doubt if the commiff. can tell definitely what he 
could have your warrand for, the humors he hath to do 
with, is fo uncertaine; fo that a Jatitude is neceflaire for 
him, if you doe not refolve to have the par], rife in dif- 
fatisfaGtion, which at this tyme, and when your Maj. 
hath fo little aflurance of the other fide, were ane advice 
that-no faithfull man dare give. 

I find the D. of Queenfberry, E. Lithgow, E, Bal- 
cares, E. Broadalbin, and feverall others, much changed 
to the better; and fome of them have this day employed 
me to indeavour an underftanding betwixt the comm. 
and them: he is cautious, and on good grounds, for 
there are many of the weaker people who now joine, and 


make his number in parliam'. who would defert him, if | 


they thought he would affociat with wickedus: but he 
hath allowed me to try it quietly ; and as their ingenuity 
appears, fo he will move: but if on the one hand he cary 
the parliam*. and on the other he bring off feverall confi- 
derable perfones, both from the Jacobines and clubb, I 
will adventure to fay, he hath ferved your Maj. above 
what was poffible for any other to doe (that I know) in 
our prefent ftate, 
Edinb. 
13 May, 1690. 
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Lord Bafil Hamiiton to his father.—The duke has taken 
offence becaufe not made chancellor.—Vearns him againft 
differing with Secretary Stair. [In the Duke of Ha- 
milton’s pofleffion. ] 


London, 12 Dec. 1691. 


DOUBT not but you have heard of great changes that 
were made in the Scotch affairs, and particularly that 
there was to beachancellor. I took occafion to fpeak to 
the king upon it, and told him that I heard he was going 
to make fuch alterations in his affairs in Scotland, which 
would put your Grace out of all condition of ferving him 
any longer in the government, if it was true that I heard 
of his going to make a chancellor. He told me he had 
taken no fuch refolution, nor was refolved yet upon any 
thing ; and upon fome things that I was faying to him 
of ill offices that fome people did your Grace, he thought 
I meant the Secretary Staires, and told me he had always 
found him very much your friend. I anfwered that I was 
fure that the difference betwixt you did his Majefty’s in~ 
tereft no good ; and for my part, I would always do what 
lay in-‘my power towards it. I cannot believe but you 
wrong that man extremely. I fhall not pretend to know 
much of Scotch affairs, but I cannot fee by all I can per- 
ceive here, that there is any body in the government you 
would have had better quarter with than him. I believe 
his credit here, as yet, is as great as any body’s, though 
I hear that Tarbat gains ground everyday. ‘To tell your 
Grace the truth of all the parties that are here, I find very 
few that do not their endeavours to make a government’ 
without your Grace. You know the proverb, Out of 
fight out of mind. I fhall ftrive to give your Grace an 
account by the next poft of what is the king’s thoughts as 
to your particular. In the mean time I with your Grace 
"would 
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would not exclaim at prefent, nor be fo violent againtt 
Staires and his fon. 


Lord Bafil Hamilton to the Duke of Hamilton, on the fame 
fubjeé?. (In the Duke of Hamilton’s pofleffion. } 


London, rgth Dec. 1691. 

HE Mafter of Stairs complains extremely that your 

Grace fhould be fo much, upon all occafions, doing 

of him all the ill offices lies in your power. I know not 

if I be impofed on by him, but I am fure he has con- 

vinced me, that he has done your Grace no ill offices to 

deferve your anger ; and that Tweedle’s being chancellor 
is none of his making, if it fhould be fo. 


Ditto to ditto—to the fame purpofe. [Ditto.] 


10 April 1692. 
FIND Mr. Carftairs is much for your Grace’s not 
quitting the government for all that is done, and he 
fays he is very fure that things will come to your hand; 
but he having fpoke to you himfelf, I need not fay any 


thing more of it, nor do I know really how to fay any | 


thing to your Grace about it, for I am as fenfible as is 
pofiible of the hard meafures you meet with; but I am 
fure that all that your enemies defire is, that you fhould 
retire—that they may fay, you do it to countenance the 
difcontented party of the country, and that you have al- 
ways been an oppofer to all kings, and will ever be fo. 
I do not fay this, that it has been faid from any body to 
me, nor have I heard any thing of that nature; only fam 
afraid that, if you do retire, it will be the conftruction 
your enemies will put upon it. 
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Lord Bafil Hamiltcn to the Duke his father.—Has defended 
the Duke againft fufpicions. [In the Duke of Hamilton’s 
pofleffion. ] 


@INCE my laf from Breda, I have feen Mr. Carftears, 
\” who told me he would write to your Grace; he fays 
that your enemies begin already to fay, that the reafon 
why you are fo abftract from bufinefs, was that you 
would not meddle till you fee the effect of this campaign. 
T told him that could but fhow malice, and not do you 
hurt with any reafonable body, for you had dipped your 
fingers too deep in the pye, to begin to juggle now; be- 
fides, it is not your humour. 


Bruffels, 19 May 1693. 


WMéMr. Fletcher of Salton’s fpirited letter to the Duke of Ha- 
milton.——Prefjes him to forget his own injuries, and defend 
his country. {Ditto.] 


Edinburgh, 29th of April 1692. 

May it pleafe your Grace, 
] KNOW you will be furprifed to receive a letter from 

me; but my writing to you in fuch an exigence 
fhows the high efteem I muft have of you; and of the 
true love you bear your religion and country. If, 
laying afide all other confiderations, you do not come in 
prefently, and afift in council, all things will go into 
confufion, and your prefence there will eafily retrieve all. 
The caftle has been very near furprifed, and an adver- 
tifement which fecretary Johnfton had from France, and 
wrote hither, has faved it, When things are any ways 
compofed, you may return to your former meafures, for 
Ido approve of them. I do advife your Grace to the 


moft honourable thing you can do; and without which 
your country muft perifh, 
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Secretary Stair to the Duke of Hamilton. —Their animofities. 
—Vindication of the treaty with the Highlanders. {In 
the Duke of Hamilton’s poffeffion. ] 


St. Gerard, Aug. 4, i691. 

May it pleafe your Grace, 

HAD the honour to receive a letter from your Grace 

laft poft. It’s needlefs to fall again into a fubject 
which is out of the field; but I muft fay, where there is 
little confidence, miftakes eafily arife ; and really I be« 
lieve I had beenas little hafty as your Grace, though | 
cannot but obferve, what hints were at me. But they 
have not hit, and I am not haunted with refentment. 

I have fent your Grace a copy of the conceffions to the 
Highlanders: the application of the money is by buying 
in from my Lord Argyll, and from Mackintofh, thofe 
lands and fuperiorities which have been the occafion of 
trouble in the Highlands thefe many years. When your 
Grace does confider, that the expence comes not from us, 
that the apprehenfions of danger were great when it was be- 
gun, and that the king could not refile, with the eafe we may 
have of two or three regiments which we cannot pay, and 


that the French may be the more earneft to get a footing: 


in Britain, that they ave likely to lofe Ireland, I hope 
your Grace will find the fettlement not fo ill, nor fo ill 
turned, as to be either difhonourable to the king, or ufe- 
lefs to the country, at thisjun@ure. I wifh the affairs of 
our kirk were as well fettled, and then 1 fhall hope for 
fomequiet to our poor country. 


Vor. III. [Ee] 
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In King William’s box there are letters from Lord Tar- 
bet to the king, concerning the execution intended 
againft the Highlanders if they fhould not take the 
oaths. In one of them to the king, without a date, 
but appearing to be written in the year 1691, Lord 
Tarbet tells him, that the laft Highland campaign had 
coft 150,c00/. ; that it would not be the work of two 
or three years to force the Highlanders to peace; and 
gives an account of the meafures taken to treat with 
them. In another, alfo without date, but written 
about the fame time, he gives a farther account of ne- 
gociations with the Highlanders, and adds, ‘* Colonel 
Hill informed my Lord Commiffioner 2nd me fre- 
quently of thefe proceedings ; but the Major General 
was then near, to be in readinefs for a Highland ex- 
pedition, and he was not for capitulation, fince he 
doubted not to reduce them by force ; and the Earl of 
Argyll was againft fuch condefcenfions as would pre- 
judge or leflen his expectations; and feveral of your 
Majefty’s counfellors did think it difhonour to treat 
with them; and all thefe concurred to think it better 
to root them out by war, than to give them any fae 
vour.” 


Secretary Stair to Lord Breadalbane.—Trufts in his condu& 
of the treaty with the Highlanders. [In Lord Breadal- 
bane’s pofleffion. ] 


From the camp at Approbiax, June 33, 1691. 
My Lord, 
I CAN fay nothing to you, all things are as you with, 
but I do long to hear from you. Do not trouble 
yourfelf with any difcouragements you may fee defigned 
again{t 
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againft you, By the King’s*letter to the council you 
will fee he hath ftopt all hoftilities againft the High- 
landers, till he may hear from you, and that your time 
be elapfed without coming to fome iffue, which I do not 
apprehend ; for there will come nothing tothem. D. 
Berwick is here, and if it will not do, I am fure you will 
return quickly to give the account of the negotiation, to 
teftify you have done your part, both for their Majefties 
intereft, and for your friends: but if they will be mad, 
before Lammas they will repent it; for the army will be 
allowed to go into the Highlands, which fome-thirft fo 
much for, and the frigates will attack them: but I have 
fo much confidence of your condu& and capacity, to let 
them fee the ground they ftand on, that I think thefe fup- 
pofitions. are vain, I have fent you your inftrudtions, 


My dear Lord, adieu. 


Secretary Stair to the. Earl of Breadalbane.—Preffes him to 
conclude the treaty.—Sufpicions of Lord Argyll’s loyalty. 
[in Lord Breadalbane’s pofleffion. ] 


My Lord, Nancour, Aug. 24, O. S. 1691. 


] HOPE this comes to your hands well at London, — 


where I doubt not my Lady will foon difpatch you, 
that your journey in return do not fall in the winter. I 
came that fame night I faw you lJaft, to this place, and 
here underftood you had pafled this way. I did regret I 
had not fo much more of your company. The more I do 
confider our affairs, I think it is the more neceflary that 
your lordfhip do with all diligence poft from thence, and 
that you write to the clans to meet you at Edinburgh, to 
fave your trouble of going further: they have been for 
fome time excluded from that place, fo they are fein, and 
will be fond to come there. ‘The fooner the king fhall 
know of their anticipating the time for taking the in- 
pie ]2 demnity 
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demnity and oath of allegiance, it’s the better for his 
refolutions, both in relation to the fettling the civil go- 
vernment, and the ordering of the army. I join my en- 
treaties with my lady’s to you, to haft back as foon as 
you can, by the firft of October. If you can fee and fix 
Argyll, it would magnify you, though that cannot be 
required at your hands. I am fure you are able to make 
him fenfible, confidering what the king knows, that his 
part of the terms are very kind and advantageous ; and it 
muft make clear to the world his engagements elfewhere, 
if he does obftruét his own conveniency, and the king’s 
fervice, in this fettlement. I know it will need no more 
to fatisfy all your people, but to fee them ; therefore, my 
dear Lord, let it be foon and fhort, that we may have 
you again. Farewell. 


Secretary Stair to Lord Breadalbane, on his being accufed of 
dcuble dealing in the treaty. {1m Lord Breadalbane’s 
poffeiiion. } 


My Lord, Loo, Sept. 38, 1691. 

HAVE been vaguing thefe three laft pofts. I got 

yours from London, as foon as the charge given in 
againft you, which is ftill with the fecretary of England’s 
baggage. So the king hath not feen the principal letter, 
but we have, and know the contents. No body believes 
your lordfhip capable of doing either a thing fo bafe, or 
that you could believe there could be any fecrets in your 
treaties, where there were fo many ill eyes upon your 
proceedings ; but the truth will always hold faft. The 
king is not foon fhaken, and this attempt againft you is fo 
plain, that it will recommend and faften you more in his 
favour, when the ifiue clears the fincerity of your part. 
And I hope it’s not in any body’s power to deprive you of 
the fuccefs to conclude that affair in the terms the king 
Kath approven, But it will require more pains and dif- 
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patch. To return, the King will be over the beginning 
of Odtober, and I hope to fee you before it end; and [ 
have heard there are endeavours ufing to make the High- 
Janders e'ther own thefe bafe terms, as promifed by your 
lordfhip, or elfe to declare their peaceablenefs did not 
proceed on your account, or for your negotiation, but 
becaufe of the endeavours of others. Iam not ready to 
believe thefe projects will have great effe&. Let not any 
thing difcourage you, but believe all thefe devices will 
tend to magnify your fervice, when you finifh your un- 
dertaking. It’s reprefented that the Highlanders do not 
intend to take the allegiance, but that they come down to 
the low-lands to debauch people and make parties, during 
the interval till the 1ft of January, which is toolong. I 
fee what advantage will be made of this. But thefe who 
are not ready, or prefently willing to take the oath, fhould 
keep at home in their own country, till they be going to 
take the oath: for it were not fair nor proper that any 
man who hath been in rebellion, fhould go to Edinburgh, 
and appear there and do what he pleafes, till the firft of 
January ; and then to be uncertaine whether he will take 
the oath or not. The beft cure of all thefe matters is, 
that the chieftains do take it as quickly as can be, which 
will take off the tricks or-fufpicions againft the reft. I 
doubt not it will be minded that my Lord Argyll fhould 
not meddle with the garrifons of Mull, or that men fhould 
be defired to render upon the profpect of being prifoners, 
in cafe they take not the oaths: They fhould once be 
free, and have the time allowed to deliberate; but that 
fpace fhould not be ufed to infult the government, or to 
act againft it in the mean time. I think you have 
brought this matter fo good a length that I doubt not the 
reft, and then I believe the king will forgive bygone ar- 
. years of cefs to thefe, fo foon as he hears they are coming 


in frankly. 
Secretary 
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Secretary Stair to Lord Breadalbane.— Difficulty in the 
treaty. [In Lord Breadalbane’s pofleffion. ] 


My Lord, Deeren, Sept.22, 169%. 
I HAD your’s from London, fignifying that you had not 
been then difpatched, for which I am very uneafy. I 
fpoke immediately to the king, that without the money 
the Highlanders would never do; and there have been fo 
many difficulties in the matter, that a refolution to do, 
efpecially in money-matters, would not fatisfy, The 
king faid they were not prefently to receive it, which is 
true, but that he had ordered it to be delivered out of his 
treafury, fo as they need not fear, in the leaft, perform- 
ance ; befides, the paper being figned by his Majefty’s 
hand for fuch fums fo to be employed, or the equivalent. 
‘There never was any body that could fay the king had 
failed in-his pofitive promifes, and therefore I hope thefe 
people will not fuffer themfelves to be abufed; nor will 
your lordfhip confider the retardments put in your way to 
hinder you to effectuate fo good fervice both to your fo- 
vereign and country: they fee all the reft that they fear 
depends very much upon the fuccefs of this, and I know 
I need not prompt your lordfhip to finifh what upon many 
confiderations is fo neceflary. There wants no endea- 
vours to render you fufpicious to the king, but he afked 
what proof there was for the information? and bid me 
tell you to go on in your bufinefs; the beft evidence of 
fincerity was the bringing that matter quickly to a con- 
clufion. Wenow would fain fancy the time is too long, 
and that it will be abufed in the interim by thefe who in- 
tend not to take the allegiance, but to come down 40 des 
bauch the low countries and infult the government. I 
wrote to you in my laft, that they fhould keep at home 
till they are clear to take the benefit of the indemnity, in 
‘the 
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the terms propofed. I didexpect the king’s anfwer to the 
council might have determined that matter fo, but there 
is yet no anfwer, nor will be this poft; in which time I 
hope your lordfhip fhall not only keep them from giving 
any offence, but bring them to take the allegiance, which 
they ought to do very chearfully ; for their lives and for- 
tunes they have from their Majefties. It will be about 
the tenth of O@ober before the king be at London. By 
that time fome will be wearied, and I hope others will be 
there about that time. I need not tell you how much it 
concerns you, both in your honour and intereft, to get 
evidence you both have dealt fincerely, and are able, in 
defpite of oppofition, to conclude the Highland affair. 


Secretary Stair to Lord Breadalbane.—Treaty breaking off. 
[in Lord Breadalbane’s pofleffion, ] 


My Lord, London, Nov. 24, 1691. 

OT hearing from you fo long after your conference 

the roth paft, I conclude things have not anfwered 
your expectation. Now I do believe our public matters 
fhall be fettled before we hear any thing from you of the 
fuccefs of your negotiation; perhaps they will be pretty 
right. I fancy more endeavours are tricd to retard you, 
as if all did depend on your fuccefs. No, my Lord, you 
ferve a prince not fo hard as to confider nothing but fuc- 
cefs; nor not fo little penetrating as not to obferve it was 
not your want of faithfulnefs, but of others who did ferve 
him, that hath delayed the conclufion of that affair. I 
muft fay your coufin Lochiel hath not been fo wife as I 
thought him, not to mention gratitude; for truly, ta 
gratify your relation, I did comply to let his fhare be 
more than was reafonable; there was no pleas betwixt 
him and Argyle to be bought in, and I well know he, 


nor Keppoch, nor Appin cannot lie one night fafe in 
winter, 
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winter, for the garrifon of Fort William. I doubt not 
Glengarry’s houfe will be a better mid-garrifon betwixt 
Invernefs and Inverlochy, than ever he willa good fub- 
ject to this government. Iam glad it hath not failed on 
the king’s fide, for all his fuccefs; but I fhal] advife your 
lordfhip to keep up the remiffions, and let them ftand as 
faft as they pleafe (though in this I have no peremptory 
command from the king). But I am fatisfied that clan 
deferves no favour, and that having ufed you fo, and 
flighted the grace offered, they are an eafy and a proper 
object of his Majefty’s feverity and juftice. This is only 
to advife you, that neither your own thanks nor the public 
fettlement depends on them, and that you do not too far 
prefs or engage yourfelf; for I apprehend my next will 
be a command to found the retreat, and leave thefe honeft 
wife people to their own politics ; for though nothing you 
have done will be retracted, conform to your orders, yet 
not one inch deferves to be added to thefe who could im- 
port no more, but their unwillingnefs, by their lingring, 
The faireft way to let this matter fall will be your re- 
turning to Edinburgh, or hither, except you do find your 
lordfhip fixed in a poft in the government there. You 
will allow me to change with thofe circumftances, though 
never to you who I doubt not have done your part; but I 
with you had written oftner. Since the ninth I had no- 
thing from you. 


Secretary Stair to Lord Breadalbane.—Preparations for 
execution. {In Lord Breadalbane’s poflefion. ] 


My Lord, London, Dec. 2, 169F. 
SHOULD be glad to find, before you get any pofitive 
order, that your bufinefs is done, for fhortly we will 
conclude a refolution for the winter campaign. I do not 
fail to take notice of the franknefs of your offer to afiift. 
I think 
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I think the clan Donell muft be rooted out, and Lochiel. 
Leave the M‘Leans to Argyll. But before this, Leven 
and Argyll’s regiment, with twomore, would have been 
gone to Flanders. Now all ftops, and no more money 
from England to entertain them. God knows whether 
the 12,000/. fterling had been better employed to fettle 
the Highlands, or to ravage them ;_ but fince we will make 
them defperate, I think we fhould root them out before 
they can get that help they depend upon. Their doing, 
after they get K. J. allowance, is worfe than their obfti- 
nacy; for thefe who lay down arms at his command, will 
take them up by his warrant. Be affured no papift will 
be exempted from this oath of allegiance; and in Ireland 
they muft take it by act of parliament now made, fince 
the fupremacy is out of it. You may affure yourfelf, in 
our fettlement of government, you are not forgot by your 
friends, though I muft tell you fome are again embold- 
ened, who had given over to object againft your being 


affumed. 
My dear Lord, adieu, 


Secretary Stair to Lord Breadalbane.—Defires bis mauling 
febeme. [In Lord Breadalbane’s pofleffion. ] 


My Lord, London, Dec. 3, 1691. 
Y the next I expect to hear either thefe people are 
come to your hand, or elfe your fcheme for mauling 
them, for it will not delay. On the next week the 
officers will be difpatched from this, with inftructions to 
garrifon Invergarry, and Buchan’s regiment will join 
Leven’s, which will be force enough ; they will have pe- 
tards and fome cannon. Iam not changed as to the ex- 
pediency of doing things by the eafieft means, and at lei- 
fure; but the madnefs of thefe people, and their ungrate- 
Vor. Ill. [yf] fulnefs 
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fulnefs to you, makes me plainly fee there is no reckon« 
ing on them; but delenda ef? Carthago. Yet who have 
accepted, and do take the oaths, will be fafe, but deferve 
no kindnefs ; and even in that cafe, there muft be hoft- 
ages of their neareft relations, for there is no regarding 
men’s words whom their intereft cannot oblige. Menzies, 
Glengarry, and all of them, have written letters and 
taken pains to make it believed, that all you did was for 
the intereft of K. James. Therefore look on, and you 
fhall be fatisfied of your revenge. Adieu. 


Lord Bafil Hamilton to the Duke. —Execution is to pra- 
ceed. [1n Duke Hamilton’s pofleffion. ] 


London, gth Jan. 1692. 


KNOW not if the news of the Highlanders taking 

the oaths will put a ftop to the marching of the troops 
that were defigned for that purpofe, but I believe it will 
not; but that the orders for their campaign will ftill go 
on. 


Propofals concerning the Highlanders by Lord Breadalbane. 
[In Lord Breadalbane’s pofleffion. ] 


CPaHe, Jaft opinion given to your Majefty, concerning 
the fettling of the Highlanders, having had good 
fuccefs, by their fubmitting to your government, laying 
down arms, and taking the oath of allegiance ; it re- 
mains now to propofe to your Majefty how to make them 
ufcful and ferviceabie to you, and to take up arnis for 
your Maje:'y in cafe of any infurreétion at home, or in- 
vafion from abroad, or that your Majefty think it fit to 
ufe fome of them in foreign’ parts. 

ft, The law oblizes the nation to rife in arms when 

required, and to continue in arms forty days. 
“93, That 
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2d, That your Majefty, by virtue of this law, ordain 
all the Highland landlords and chieftains to have fuch a 
Proportion of men ready as their eftates and intereft may 
eafily raife and provide, without making the levy too 
heavy for them, which levy may be, according to the 
calculation made thereof, four thoufand good and effective 
men, 

3d, That thefe men, both officers and foldiers, be en- 
rolled, and thereby ready to be called for when requiréd. 
And to that end, 

4th, That your Majefty givecommiffion to fome prin- 
cipal man in the Highlands, to have the charge of raifing, 
enrolling, and bringing them to the field, and placing of 
fit inferior officers over them, according to the number 
that every tribe fends out. 

sth, That this principal perfon have the pay of a gene- 
ral officer, but that only when he is employed, to cefray 
his expence ; who is to receive his orders from your Mas 
jefly, or your government, or from the commander in 
chief of your ftanding forces in that kingdom. 

6th, That Lochzeal, in refpe& of his experience and 
fkill, and his intereft in the other clans befides his own, 
may have the next command over this militia, and have 
the pay of a colonel while he is employed, in regard he is 
ambitious to ferve your Majefty, and is a proteftant. 

gth, That there be forty captains fet over the. four 
thoufand, of fuch as every tribe may have one of their 
own to command them, and thefe to have a gratuity at 
their return home, after they are difmiffed, as they behave 
themfelves, and do keep their men in good difcipline ; 
and this gratuity to be beftowed by the advice of your 
Majefty’s government, the commander in chief of your 
forces, and of the perfon who has the principal command 
of the Highlanders. That as foon as your Majetty fettles 
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your government of that kingdom thefe two commiflions 
be given, that they may immediately thereafter go about 
the enrolling of the men, according to the proportions to 
be charged by proclamation on every landlord and chief- 
tain, to be ready when called for. 

Sth, As this eftablifhment will encourage the High- 
landers to be faithful and ferve your Majefty, being com- 
manded by perfons of themfelves, and in whom your Ma- 
jefty may confide; fo it will extremely difcourage fuch 
as defign to give difturbance to the peace of that king~ 
dom, and to embarrafs your government there, when they 
find that your Majefty has engaged a formidable force of 
Highlanders ready to fall on them, contrary to their ex-~ 
pectation and endeavours of keeping them from coming 
in. 

gth, Your Majefty has thefe forces without any charge, 
except for a few officers, and that only when employed, 
and that but for a fhort time, which will difcufs any com- 
motion can be in that nation; and it may be aflerted, 
that there cannot be better militia men than they are. 

roth, Your Majefty has not a fund in that kingdom, 
nor can have, to maintain above three thoufand ftanding 
forces, which are fo few, that it is a great encourage- 
ment for all ill defigns, efpecially in your Majefty’s ab- 
fence. Rut this addition of four thoufand Highlanders 
will alter the cafe exceedingly, will ftrengthen your go- 
vernment, encourage your ftanding forces, and difappoint 
your enemies: for they may be fo ordered as to be ready 
to march on few days advertifement. 

11th, It will be fit there be a major or two in conftant 
pay, for attending and looking after thefe forces, and to 
ferve as adjutants for raifing, bringing them to the field, 
and to keep them from prejudicing the countries, 

rath, That in purfuance of this diligence, and that the 
difcontented difaffeCted parties in that kingdom. may fee 

that 
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that your Majefty will truft and employ the Highlanders, 
(if thefe force you to it) your Majefty will be plea{cd to 
difpatch Lochziel home, contented, and obliged to your 
Majefty’s royal bounty : it is but a {mall fum he pretends, 
and your Majefty will find it very well beftowed. 

13th, In cafe your Majefty, at any time, think it fit to 
employ a regiment of Highlanders abroad, they may be 
detached out of this body of men; and in that cafe, it is 
humbly offered to your Majefty, that they be allowed to 
ufe their own apparel, and their own arms, and to be dif- 
ciplined in their own fafhion, and to be commanded by 
perfons having their language, and who have intereft with 
them, 


Lift of chieftains to which the propofals relate. 


Men 
The Earl of Seafort, = 4 - 200 
The Vifcount of Tarbat, - - 560 
The Lord Lovitt, - = - 150 
The Earl of Sutherland, - - 100 
The Lord Rhea, “s a - 50 
The Laird of Ballinzoun, = -. 100 
The Laird of Fouls, = - =... £50 
The Laird of Straglaffe, = = 30 
The Laird of Glenmorifton, - =f f 30 
The Laird of M‘Intofh, - = ~ 700 
M<‘Pherfon of Clunie, 
The Laird of Kilravock, - - 150 
The Laird of Grant, = af - 200 
The Laird of Balmdaloch, aecoG 
The Duke of Gordon, ‘ - 300 
The Earl of Mar, - a - 200 
The Marquis of Atholl, - - - 300 
The Laird of Afhintullie, ~ =aesO 
The Laird of Weem, - - = 0 
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Men, 
The Laird of Garntully, m - 50 
‘The Laird of Strowan, - =. 20 
‘The Ear] of Perth, = - - 150 
The Earl of Murray, - - - 100 
The Earl of Monteath, - - - 100 
The Marquis of Montrofe, - - 150 
The Laird of Lufs, a a eee 
The Laird of Macfarlane, - - 30 
The Earl of Argyle, - - 500 
The Earl of Breadalbane, - - 250 
The Laird of Calder, - - - 100 
The Laird of M‘Lane, - - - 100 
The Laird of Locheal, - - 150 
The Captane of Clanronald, ~ = FOS 
Sir Donald M‘Donald, of Fleat, = - 100 
‘The Laird of M‘Leod, = - 100 
The Laird of Glengary, - - 100 
The Laird of M‘Finzone, - aon eas 
M‘Donald of Keppoch, - - 50 
‘The Laird of Appine, - - 50 
The Tutor of Appine, - - 30 
The Laird of Lochbouy, = - 30 


[There isa tradition, whether true or not I know not, 
that when Lord Nottingham afterwards wrote to Lord 
Breadalbane to account for the 12,0007. which had been 
given him to be divided among the Highlanders, he an- 
fwered the letter in thefe words: My Lord, the Highlands 
are quiet: the money is fpent: and this is the bef? way of 
accounting between friends. ] Le a 
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CAUSES which incited Louis XIV. toa grand Invafion. 
Intrigues of Fames in the Court of England.—French 
Preparations. Fames’s Declaration. Preparations 
in England and Holland. Anxieties in England. 
Admiral Ruffel’s Correfpondence with Fames. William 
and "fames’s Sufpicions of thofe whom they employ. —~ 
The Princefs diferaced. Bad Fortune of the French 
Fieet, and good Fortune of the allied Fleets. The Queen’s 
Meffage to the Fleet. ——The Fleets meet off La Hogue. 
Operations of the 1f? Day. State cf the Fleets 
during the Night. Operations of the 2d Day.— Of the 
3d and 4th Days. —— Of the two laf? Days. Unhappy 
Condition of Fames. 


HE year 1692-was fignalized by events which are 

amongtt the moft important in the annals of Eng- 
Jand. The redudtion of Ireland made the French fen- 
fible, too late, of their impolitic parfimony in lofing a 
kingdom, the divifions of which could no longer be of 
ufe tothem. The refleCtion that, inftead of annoying 
others, as ufual, they had themfelves been obliged, by 
fea and by land, to lie laft fummer upon the defenfive ; 
the profpect that William, undiftraéted by Ireland, and 


fupported by the great fupplics which parliament had 
given 
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Part II. ojven him, would employ his whole force againft France, 
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and even make that invafion upon her, which in a fpeech 
to parliament he had Jaft winter infinuated he had in view 3 
the confideration of the intrinfic weight of England in the 
fcale of Europe, and of the dignity which the rank of 
King beftowed upon the Prince of Orange; all concurred 
to convince Louis XIV. that he could not venture too 
much upon the chance of dethroning King William ; and 
determined his refolution to make one great effort for an 
invafion of England in favour of that Prince’s rival. 
Many cireumftances prefented themfelves, which made 
his hopes of fuccefs in the attempt as fair, as the motives 
which impelled him to make it were cogent. Dif- 
fatisfattions were remarked in all parts of the three 
kingdoms ; and thefe, among a people, who, under the 
right of being angry with government when they pleafe, 
often feem fo when they are not, appeared, in the eyes of 
foreigners, much greater than they were. The officers 
of the army, who are accuftomed to complain of the want 
of preferment, becaufe their complaints carry an implt- 
cation of their merits, now imputed every difappointment 
to foreign influence; and being apt, from their manners, 
to take the lead in all converfation, and, from their want’ 
of occupat.on, to mingle in all companies, they fpread 
their own difcontents every where among others. Inthe 
fleet there was no room for the fame jealoufies, becaufe 
there was not the fame competition ; yet many of the of- 
ficers and feamen remembered, with regret, a mafler who 
had affected to be catled ‘* the feaman’s friend.”” The 
loyal part of the Irifh had become remifs in their zeal for 
government, becaufe it had not complied with their paf- 
fions ; and the reft of that people were ready to forget the 
faith they had plighted, and the interefts of their country, 
amidft their attachment to their party and their religion, 
The Scotch were in a phrenzy of rage, upon account of 


3 what 
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what had lately paffed in theirycduntry. In England, a 
great part of the whigs was blinded by refentment and 
envy; and the people in general were difgufted by the 
continuance of a war unattended with glory, and pro- 
voked by taxes which they thought they could not bear, 
only becaufe they had never born them before. Yet, at 
this period of multiplied difcontent, a fingular ftate of 
party was exhibited: Almoift all the tories ftood firm to 
William; and of all others, the Lords Nottingham and 
Rochefter, the moft fufpected, were the firmeft, 

But James and the French King derived their chief 
hopes of fuccefs, from the intrigues which had been car- 
ried on within the verge of the court of England itfelf. 
In the end of the 1690, James had fent over into Eng- 
land Colonel Bulkley, whofe daughter was married to 
the Duke of Berwick, and Colonel Sackville, who had 
been expelled from the houfe of commons, for ridiculing 
the popifh plot. Their inftructions were, to find out with 
certainty the fentiments of his former fervants. Bulkley 

‘firft founded Lord Godolphin, but found him fhy. He 
next applied himfelf to Lord Halifax, who was open and 
cordial, and who defired him to let Godolphin know his 
fentiments. Godolphin, who had always kept fecretly 
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on terms of refpect with the Court of St. Germains, upon ° 


this application renewed his ancient connections, declared 
his repentance of thofe which he had formed with the new 
government, and, in teftimony of it, offered, as foon as 
the King fhould return from the congrefs at the Hague, 
to quit the public fervice, in which he had been lately re- 
placed as firft lord of the treafury. He then afked leave 
from King William to refign, under pretence of bad 
health, and love of retirement. His requeft not being 
granted, he renewed it in a fecond letter, and fhewed 
Bulkley that prince’s anfwer, which intreated him not to 
take a ftep fo prejudicial to their mutualinterefts, In the 

Vorilll (Gej mean 
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mean-time, Sackville had the fame fuccefs with Lord 


———_ Marlborough. The connections of that Lord with the 


3692. 


Duke of Berwick, who was his nephew, and with Lord 
Tyrconne]l, who was married to his wife’s fifter, toge- 
ther. with the tendernefs which he had continually ex- 
prefled for the late King, and for thofe who fuffered in 
his caufe, had kept him always on decent terms with that 
prince’s adherents. He was the firft perfon who gave 
them the intelligence of William’s intention to go to 
Ireland, and the chief perfon to give them timely warn- 
ings to provide for their fafeties,; whenever any warrant 
of the privy council, of which he was a member, was 
directed againft them. Yet the great fervice he per- 
formed at Cork and Kingfale fufpended the expectations 
which James had entertained from fuch beginnings. 
But, upon the arrival of Sackville, Lord Marlborough 
entered into engagements with him. Upon the roth of 
January 1690-1, he wrote a letter to James, in which 
he begged a line from himfelf, and another from the 
Queen, exprefiing their forgivenefs of his offences: And, 
in the fame letter, he aflured James, that Lady Marlbo- 
rough could bring the Princefs Anne back to her duty. 
James gave him what he defired. Upon the 2oth of 
May of that year, he wrote a fecond letter to James, 
in which he afked, that a power might be fent him to 
give promifes of pardon in James’s name, alleging, 
that Lord Caermarthen, Lord Shrewfbury, and others, 
ftcod off from diftruft of forgivenefs. This demand 
having been alfo complied with, Shrewfoury was brought 
to make an offer of his fervices to James: But Caer- 
marthen acted a cautious part, neither giving nor re- 


fufing promifes ; becaufe, in all probability *, he had 


* This is very probable from fome circumftances in the memoirs of Sir 
John Rerefby, who was his particular friend, 
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refolved to obferve a neutrality, in cafe James, with the 
affiftance of French force, fhould return into England. 

Marlborough advifed James to prefs Godolphin to conti- 
nue in the fervice of King William, and to prefs Shrew(- 
bury to enter into it a-new, that both might have it in 
their power the more effectually to ferve their old matter. 
A meflage was once brought, in Marlborough’s name, 
which imported, that he would prevail upon the Eng- 
lifh troops in Flanders to revolt: But, when he was re- 
minded to keep his promife, he anfwered, that the mef- 
fage had been mifunderftood by the perfon who carried it. 
He alfo raifed fome expectations of bringing the army to 
revolt in England ; but afterwards owned, that the thing 
was impoffible, unlefs James was himfelf to appear: And 
then he preffed for an invafion of 20,000 men from 
France, with that prince at their head 5 often repeating, 
that all f{chemes of replacing him upon the throne, with- 
out a great army from France, were vifionary. Captain 
Lloyd was the perfon who carried thefe letters and mef- 
fages. Admiral Ruffel was about the fame time drawn 
into the cabal, partly from ideas of getting better terms 
for the nation from a prince in exile, than he thought 
eould be expected from one already upon the throne, and 
partly on account of neglects which he thought he had 
reafon to complain of in King William*. Rear-Admiral 
Carter, with the fea officers Delaval and Killigrew, fol- 
lowed hisexample. And, in the end, the Princefs Anne 
joined the fame party; inftigated by a refentment againft 
the King and Queen, which fhe miftook for a return of 
duty to her father, and which was lately increafed by 
the King’s refufing to give a garter to Lord Marlbo- 
rough, perhaps becaufe afked in too high a tone by the 
Prince and Princefs +. 


* Vide his letter to the King in the Append'x. 
+ Vide their letters to the King in the Appendix. 
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To adjuft the terms which James was to give to the 
nation, Lord Middleton was the perfon fent over to Eng- 
land; partly becaufe he was nearly allied to Shrewfbury *, 
but more becaufe in his office of fecretary of ftate to 
James, both in England and France, he had been noted 
for advifing his mafter to lenient meafures Some time 
was fpent in adjufting the terms; becaufe the whigs, and 
particularly Ruffel, contended for conceflion after con- 
ceffion, for the fecurity of the conftitution: Louis XIV. 
was once obliged to interpofe, in order to overcome the 
relu€tancies of James, fuggefting, that, ** if he was once 
“upon his throne, he would find more complaifance 
“ from his fubjets, than he was at prefent to expect.” 
At length, all things were fettled: And the French King 
got affurances, that the army would be directed by Marl- 
borough, the ficet by Ruffel, and a great part of the 
church by the Princefs Anne. 

As it was known, that the Dutch and the. Englith 
fleets never joined until the beginning of fummer, it was 
concerted, that the invafion fhould be made in the mid- 
dle of March; and, for this purpofe, the French made 
their preparations early and fuddenly. In the beginning 
of January, they began to equip one fleet at Toulon, 
and another at Breft, with feveral fhips at Rochefort, 
and Port Lewis; and fent difpatches to all the other vef- 
fels of war within reach, to repair to the fame ports. 
It was intended, that this whole force, when joined, 
fhould amount to 75 fhips of the line. Soon after, they 
recalled all their privateers, and laid an embargo upon 
all their merchantmen, in order to man this fleet, and 
hired 300 tranfports for carrying the army. In the be- 
ginning of March, 20,000 men, of which cne half were 
irifh, either formerly or lately tranfported into France, 


* He was married to Shrewfbury's aunt, 
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marched down to tie cost of Normandy; and all their 
officers received orders to repair inftantly to their pofts, 
Monf. D’Etrees haftened to take the command of the 
fleet at Toulon, and Monf. Tourville of that at Breft; 
and both fquadrons were ordered to join under the laft 
of thefe officers *. Communications were fettled with 
James’s partizans in England: Two reziments of horfe 
were privately prepared in the city; and eight of horfe 
and foot, in the fame manner, levied, and appointed, and 
armed in Lancafhire. In Ireland + it was obferved, that 
multitudes of the Roman catholics quitted their habita- 
tions, ran from province to province to hold confulta- 
tions together, and were in continual flu@uation of ation 
and fpirits; certain indications, that they were preparing 
for fome great defign. In Scotland many new friends to 
James joined themfelves to the old ones; and beth waited 
with impatience to revenge the injuries which they pre- 
tended had been done to their country, 

When the French preparations were near completed, 
James publifhed a declaration, drawn by Lord Chief- 
Juftice Herbert, in which he promifed, that ail eccle- 
fiaftical preferments fhould be confined to members of 
the church of England: But, with regard to fecurities 
for the liberties of the nation, his words, though fair, 
were general and indefinite. With a view to entice all 
men by the hopes of impunity, the declaration contained 
a general pardon with a very few exceptions. Lord Marl- 
borough was, at his own defire, together with the Duke 
of Ormond, excepted from the pardon, the more effec- 
tually to conceal their fecret connections. But the Lords 
Godolphin, Hallifax, Shrewfbury, and Admiral Ruffel, 
took not the fame precautions, becaufe they had not the 
fame depth of diffimulation, 


* Gazettes. t Letter of the Lords Jufices to Lord Nottingham, 
May 14, 1692, in the paper-office, 
With 
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With equal grandeur, preparations were made in Eng- 


Boor Vile jand and Holland, to oppofe the invafion. The firft 
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fymptom of alarm in England appeared in the beginning 
of February, when a proclamation, furprifing to free- 
men, was publifhed, which ordered all the feamen of the 
nation *, to offer themfelves to be inlifted, with threats 
of punifhment if they did not. Immediately after, ad- 
vice-boats were difpatched to all the fcattered fquadrons 
which were within reach, to repais home for the defence 
of their country; and others were ftationed to cruize 
off the enemy’s ports, and mark every motion they made. 
All the fhips at home were equipped or repaired. Five 
new ones of the largeft fizes were built, and with fo 
much difpatch, that one of them of 106 guns went to 
fea the tenth day after fhe was launched}. Alarmed 
with the danger which threatened England, different 
Dutch fquadrons were haftily got ready at Amfterdam, 
in the Maefe, in North Holland, and in Zealand. The 
command of both navies was committed to Admiral 
Ruffel . 

In this way, during all the fpring, the three greateft 
maritime powers of the world exerted every nerve of 
naval ftrength; and the reft of Europe ftood amazed, 
and anxious to fee the fate of an expedition, which was 
in all probability to determine in whofe hands the domi- 
nion of the fea fhould be afterwards lodged. 

But, notwithftanding all the efforts of the French, 
their flcets were not got ready in March as they ex- 
pected; and therefore James did not fet out from St, 
Germains for Normandy, until the 21ft of April. A 
few days after he was gone, Louis left Verfailles, to 
take upon him the command of his army in Flanders; 
fecure, that, ifthe King of England fent his troops back 


* Gazette, February 4, t+ Gazette, April a8. t Gazettes. 
from 
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from thence to defend their own country, he muft weaken 
his army, and if he did not, that he mutt leave his king- 
dom expofed. By a long and unufual courfe of adverfe 
winds, James was detained four weeks upon the coaft of 
Normandy. 

The length of this interval added the pains of anxiety 
to thofe of fear, which, upon the profpect of a foreign 
attack, are felt more in England than in other countries; 
becaufe the Enclifh are lefs expofed to it, and have almoft 
only one refource againft it. Men derived terror even 
from the preparations which were made to remove it: 
For from the greatnefs of thefe, they inferred the great~ 
nefs of their own danger. In this {tate of the minds of 
all, feveral regiments were recalled from Flanders ; 
others, deftined for that country, were ordered to ftop on 
their march; the militia was raifed all over the king- 
dom *; many fufpected perfons were fecured, proclama- 
tions iffued againft others, and all papifts removed ten 
miles from London: A camp was marked out between 
Petersfield and Portfmouth. Orders were given to drive 
the cattle fifteen miles up the country, upon the fight of 
a French fleet. Scotland was put into an unufual pof~ 


ture of defence; for the troops were incamped, the whole ' 


militia of the fouthern counties was raifed, and the few 
of the highland chieftains, who were known to be loyal, 
wereinve ited with powers almoft dictatorial over the reft +. 
That country was fufpected the more, becaufe the Duke 
of Hamilton, irritated by the negleQts he had met with 
from government, had, fince the beginning of January, 
retired to the country from his feat of prefident of the 
council; and all the perfuafions of the Englifh and Scot- 
tith minifters, and of his friend, Mr. Fletcher of Salton, 


* Books of privy-council, May 5. + Record of Scottifh privy- 
council, April 30, May 2. 5. 9+ 13+ f lb. 
who, 
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who, though equally negle€ted, now rung in his ears the 
dangers of his country, could not bring him back ee 
Ireland alone was left to its own fate, becaufe it was im- 
pofible to fecure itt. And the mecting of parliament 
which had been appointed for May was poftponed. 
During this interval, Admiral Ruflel got time to re- 
new his correfpondence with James. He made two pro~ 
pofals to that prince, defiring him to make his choice 
between them. One was, that the invafion fhould be 
delayed until winter, and he promifed, if that was com- 
plied with, that he would, in the intermediate fpace, dif- 
mifs feveral of his captains, and give their commands to 
officers who were better affected to James. ‘The other 
was, if the intended invafion fhould proceed juft now, 
that Ruffel would give an opportunity to the French 
fleet to fail for England, by employing his own in a dif- 
embarkation of trcops upon the coaft of France. In 
teftimony of his fincerity in the laft of thefe propofals {, 
he apptied in England for leave to make a defcent at St. 
Maloes. But, in all his correfpondence, he entreated 
James to prevent the two fleets from meeting, and gave 
warning, that, as he was an officer and an Englifhman, 
he would fire upon the firft French fhip that he met, 
although he faw James upon the quarter-deck. Ruflel 
made ufe of the fame interval of time, to complain of 


* The Duke of Hamilton came next year into the fervice of the governe 
ment; and it was chiefly owing to the perfu-fions of Mr. Fletcher. 

tf From the correfpundence of the Lords juices with Lord Nottingham 
in the paper-office, it appears, that a proclamation had been made, onthe 
4th of Feb. 1692, for the Irifh to bringin their ars, wich threats that 
thofe who did not, fhould lofe the benefic of the capitulation of Limerick = 
but it was not obeyed: Onthe rg4ih of May, the militia was ordered “ 
difarm the country: Put the Lords Juflices, in their Jetters, exprefs great 


tears, left the militia, onder autherity of this order, might plunder the 
vountry, and create new hwitilites, 
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that prince’s breach of treaty, in negleCting, in his de- 
claration, to make provifion for the fecurity of the frec- 
dom of the fubjet. To pleafe him, another more expli- 
cit and more ample was prepared *. 

It is a fingular circumftance, that, at this period, 
James diftrufted the fincerity of the men on whofe af- 
furances he proceeded, and that William made ufe of the 
fervices of fome, of whofe infincerity he had intelligence. 
When James confidered the juftnefs of the informations 
with which Marlborough fupplied him, he believed that 
Lord to be fincerely attached to him: But when he re- 
flected upon the breach of his promifes with regard to 
the revolt of the army, he fufpeéted that he meant a 
fecond time to betray him. He fometimes believed that 
Ruffel’s views were not fo much directed to ferve him, 
as, from republican principles, to degrade monarchy in 
his perfon: And, at other times, he fufpected that Ruf- 
fel played adouble game; if he miffed the French fleet to 
plead merit with him, and if he met it, to fecure the 
fame advantage with his riva]. His fufpicions were in- 
creafed by the conduct of the whigs;, becaufe, although 
their leaders were permitted to give bim afiurances from 
a great body of their friends, yet they were net left at 
liberty to give him a lift of their names. Upon Wil- 
liam’s return from Holland, after the battle of La Hogue, 
he reproached + Lord Godolphin with the correfpondence 
he carried on. Godolphin denied it: -But the King put 
a letter into his hand, written by Godolphin to James, 
which had been ftolen from that prince’s cabinet, and 
defired him to reflect upon the treachery of thofe he was 
trufting, and the mercy that was fhown him, William 
afked Lord Shrewfbury about the fame time, ‘* Why he 


* M‘Pherfon’s ftate papers and King James’s memoirs, 
“4 Ttake this anecdote from report; but it isa report fo univerfal, that 


J imagine nobody difbclieves it, 


Vou, HI. [Hh] © had 
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*: had quitted his fervice?”” Shrewfbury anfwered, “ Be- 


ww * caufe his meafures had not correfponded with his pro- 


1692. 


‘© mifes to the nation,” The King looking ftedfaftly upon 
him, faid, «* My Lord, have you no other reafon?”? The 
other anfwered, ‘© He had not.”? William then afked, 
“© When he had laft feen Sir James Montgomery ?” 
Shrewfbury faultered, but recoyering himfelf, faid, <¢ He 
“© could not help feeing people who called at his door, 
‘* but that his principles were loyal.”” ‘* I know you to 
‘© be a man of honour,” replied the King, “ I will 
“¢ believe what you fay: But remember what you have 
¢ faid, and that I truft toit:’? And, without waiting for 
an anfwer, quitted the room. It is likewife reported, 
that at an after-petiod, when it was of confequence to 
King William to make the world believe he had not 
broke with the whig-party, he fent a colonel of the 
guards to let Shrewfbury know, that he had orders either 
to conduct him to the Tower, on account of his con- 
neétions with James, or to leave with him the fecretary’s 
feals*. Lord Marlborough was, indeed, firft difmifled 
from his employments, and afterwards fent to the Tower, 
while the prefent invafion was depending ; but thefe pre- 
cautions were neceflary, becaufe there was no medium 
between putting it out of his power to do mifchief, and 
trufting the fate of the kingdom in his hands+. It is 

; reported, 


® I found this anecdote in memoirs which the late Lord Balcarras thewed 
me, written by himfeJf. Me had it from Lord Bolirgbroke, and the Field- 
Marthal Earl of Stair, whofe Lady wasaunt to Lord Balearras. 

+ Sir John Fenwick, one of James’s Generals, whofe confefions to 
William were all true, afed thefe wordsin his left fpeech: ‘© I do call 
‘© Almighty God to witnefs, hat I received the knowledge of what is con- 
«« tained in thefe papers, that ] gave to a great man that came tome in the 
© Tower, both from letters and meffages that came from France; and he 
“© told me, when I read them to him, that the Prince of Orange had been 
acquainted of moft of thefe things before,” 

King 
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reported, that, before his imprifonment, his Lady had 
difcovered to her fifter Lady Tyrconnel, a defign for an 
attack upon Dunkirk, which had been communicated by 
the King, only to Lord Marlborough, and to two others; 
and that the King, when he reproached him, faid *, 
“© You have put more confidence in your-wife, than I 
“¢ did in mine.” Yet, at an aftereperiod, he reftored 
Lord Marlborough to his rank, and employed him in 
great fervices, partly from that indulgence for recent 
prejudices, to which he yielded more than moft of his 
fubjects, and partly becaufe he found his bufinefs doné 
better by that Lord, than by any other perfon. There 
is great reafon to believe, that Rear- Admiral Carter + 
received, at this time, orders from the Queen, to culti- 
vate his connections with James, in order to difcover the 


~ King William probably knew of the intrigues of Bulkley, Lloyd, and 
Lord Middleten. For, in the books of the privy-council, May 3, 1692, 
there isa warrant to feize them. Inthe fame books, 23d June of that 
year, the names of Halifax, Shrewfbury, and Marlborough, are flruck out 
of the council-book, And the warrant for feizing Marlborough in the 
books, May 3, of that year, bears, ‘* That he was charged with high-trea- 
‘6 fon, and for abetting and adhering to their Majefties enemies,” 

The laft ipeech which King William made to parliament, contained thefe 
remarkable words: ‘* I fhould think it as great a bleffing-as could befall 
*¢ England, if I could obferve you as much inclined to lay afide thofe unhappy 
© fatalanimofities, which divide and weaken you, as1I am difpofed to make 
all my fubjedts eafy and fafe as to any, even the bigbe/ offences committed 
 againft me,” 

The Dutchefs of Marlborough, in the account of her conduét publithed 
by her, imputee the imprifonment of her lord partly to the friendthip of 
the Princefs Anne for herfelf, and partly to the falfe accufation of Ycung, 
But the firft of thefe circumftances could not be the foundation of a warrant 
of commitment for high treafon againft her dord. And, with regard to 
the othe-, Lord Marlborough was detained in the Tower, after Young’sim- 
pofiure was detected, and until the French invafion was defeated. It is dif- 
ficult to reconcile the Dutchefs’s fincerity with ber denial of Lord Marlbo- 
rough’s intrigues with James, unlefs we can fuppofe (a thing not impofe 
fibl-) that he did not tuft her with them, 

* The other fide of the queftion, + Ralph and the authorities he quotes, 
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defigns of that prince, and to enable others to difappoint 
them. Perhaps fome may think, and I have heard it 
faid, that Lord Godolphin, Lord Marlborough, and Ruf- 
fel, had the fame permiffion. What their views were, 1s 
only known to that God, who is the great fearcher of 
hearts; but I have related their actions, according to 
evidence I have feen, which I cannot diftruft. The 
original papers which prove the truth of thefe intrigues, 
are in the Scotch college at Paris, from whence Mr. 
Carte made copies of many of them. Thefe, together 
with many or‘ginal papers which Mr. Carte got elfewhere 
upon the fame fubjeét, are publifhed by Mr. M‘Pherfon. 

But it was much more difficult to refolve upon the 
conduct which it was prudent for the King and Queen 
to obferve with regard to the Princefs. For, to ufe 
rigours again{t the prefumptive heir to the crown upon 
fufpicion, and upon fufpicion of correfponding with her 
father, would have raifed equally the indignation and 
the pity of the nation. And, on the other hand, to leave 
her in poffeffion of all the weight of her condition to be 
employed againft themfelves, appeared imprudent. In 
this ftate of difficulty, meafures, as ufually happens in all 
dificult cafes, were followed, which were prompted 
from time to time by temper, not determined by previous 
reflection. From one of the princefs’s letters to Lady 
Marlborough, it appears*, that the njght before Lord 
Marlborough was difmiffed, the Queen threatened the 


-Princefs with the lofs of her revenue. Afterwards, upon 


her bringing I.ady Marlborough to court, during the dif- 
grace of Lord Marlborough, the Queen infifted, that the 
Princefs fhould difmifs her from her fervice, partly to 
mortify, ‘but more to reclaim her fifter: And, upon her 
refufal, fent orders to Lady Marlborough to quit the 


* Dutchefs of Ma:Iberough, p. 8, 
cock- 
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tockpit, which induced the Princefs, from pride and re- 
fentment, to quit it likewife. Her guards were then 
taken from her, and the ladies at court forbidden to wait 
upon her: When fhe retired to Bath, the mayor was 
reprimanded for paying her the accuftomed public ho- 
nours, and ordered to difcontinue them for the future: 
And many other little indignities were put upon her, to 
mark to all the lofs of her confequence. 

Louis the X1Vth, in the mean time, intoxicated by 
feeing the divifions of his enemies transferred from Ireland 
into the court, the fervice, and the royal family of Eng- 
land, gave orders for Tourville to fail, and fight the Englith 
fleet, in order to clear the way, for the tranfports which 
were to followhim. But all accidents and all circum- 
ftances proved fatal to France and to James. Rear- 

. Admiral Carter, with one fquadron, had hovered for 
fome weeks between the Guernfey iflands, and the oppo- 
fite coaft of France; and Sir Ralph Delavalle, with ano- 
ther, had ranged along the French coaft from thence to 
Calais; but Ruffel, with the great bedy of the fleet, was 
fill in the river; and the Dutch had not yet quitted 
their own harbours. ourville more than once at- 
tempted to fail from Breft, to fight the two firft of thefe 
fleets, but was driven back. The fame adverfe winds 
kept D’Etrées from joining him with the Toulon 
fquadron of 12 fhips, On the contrary, partly from 
favourable winds, and partly from the prudence and 
clearnefs with which their plans had been laid, all the 
four fleets of the allies had joined and fixed their grand 
ftation at St. Helen’s, to defend England, at the very 
time when Tourville received his lait orders to fight. 
Upon this great junction, mefiengers were difpatched 
from England, to warn France of her danger. Louis 
fent orders to ftop Tourville. But the orders came too 


late. Although James had communicated to Tourville 
his 
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his fecret intelligence with the Englith fleet, and directed 
him to avoid it; yet, from a monarch’s fhame, he con- 
cealed, that his own fubjeét and partizan had threatened 
to fire upon the fleet of his allies, although it wafted him- 
felf to his kingdom. Tourville’s honour too had been 
irritated by Seignelai. For, upon his return to France, 
after the battle of Beachy-head, Seignelai, who was pee- 
vith with the difappointment of his favourite proje&t, had 
reproached him, for not burring the Englifh fhipping in 
their harbours; and when Tourville marked his fenfe of 
the reproach as a reflection upon his courage, Seignelai 
replied with an apology which doubled the injury, that 
there were men, ‘© qui etoient poltrons de tefte, quoi- 
“6 qu’ils ne l’etoient point du cceur.”” Hence Tourville, 
prompted by the glory of giving a king to England, of 
gaining honour to France without danger, and by the 
oprortunity of wiping off all imputations from himéfelf, 
had failed the moment he got his orders to fight, re- 
joicing in them, and apprehenfive left they might be re- 
called. 

After the Englifh and Dutch fleets, confifting of 99 
fhips of the line, and carrying above 7c00 guns and 
above 40,000 men, the greateft navy that ever covered 
the ocean, had taken their ftation at St. Helen’s, the 
anxieties of the nation redoubled; becaufe, in the fate of 
that ficet, it was plain to all, that the fate of the nation 
was involved. As few fecrets can be kept which are in» 
trufed to many, it had been already whifpered abroad, 
that feveral oficers of the Englifh fleet were difatfected ; 
and now the clamours of the public became loud, that 
the fulpeted oficers fhould be changed. In this {tate of 
uncertainty who ought or ought not to be trufted, the 
Queen took a refolution to bind a generous clafs of men 
by a generous truft. She ordered Lord Nottingham to 
write to Ruflel, That fhe had declared, fhe would 

** change 
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‘© change none of her officers,“ and that fhe imputed the 
*¢ reports which had been raifed againft them, to the 
*© contrivance of her enemies, and theirs.’”? The Ad- 
mirals and Captains fent back an addrefs, in which they 
vowed, ‘** That they were ready to die in her caufe and 
*¢ their country’s.”” Yet Ruffel fizned not this addrefs, 
either from accident, cr becaufe he was confcious of be-~ 
traying either his !ate matter, or his prefent one. The 
Queen anfwered the addrefs in thefe words *: «* I had 
** always this opinion of the commanders: But I am 
*¢ glad this is come to fatisfy others.” The Queen took 
another prudent ftep: Initead of prohibiting James’s de- 
claration to be read, fhe ordered it to be publifhed, with an 
anfwer to it, which was drawn by Lloyd, one of the 
feven bifhops who had been fent to the Tower ; thus ma- 
nifefting, that fhe fubmitted her title to the reafon of her 
fubjets, inftead of betraying a fear that it could* not 
ftand examination. 

The officers had fearcely figned their addrefs, when 
they infifted to fail for the coaft of France, fome prompted 
by loyalty, and others by adefire to remove fufpicion. 
And, at a council of war, it was refolved to ftretch over 
to Cape la Hogue. 

On the 18th of May, the combined fleets failed. The 
French fleet, of about 50 fhips of the line, was at that 
time at fea in queft of the Englifh, and was defcried 
next day, at three o’clock in the morning, about feven 
leagues from Barfleur. As the French were many 
leagues to the windward, they might eafily have avoided 
an engagement ; and al] the flag-officers advifed Tourville 
to retire: But he continued his courfe. Ruffel’s motions 
filled him for fome time with hopes: For Ruffel’s fleet 
was not in order until eight o’clock; he Jay by with 


© Gazette, May 16, bi 
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his fore-top-fai! to the maft, until twelve o’clock; and 


' allowed the enemy to come within half mufket- thot of 


him, before he flung out the bloody flag. During this 
interval, the bold advance of Tourville with fo unequal 
a force, together with the tardinefs of Ruffel*, raifed 
doubt and anxieties in many of the Englifh captains. 
‘They looked around, to fee when their own officers 
were to rife up againft them, or when the fhips next to 
theirs were to quit the line, and fail over to their ene- 
mies. 

Tourville, who was in the Royal Sun, carrying 110 
guns, the fineft fhip in Europe, pafled all the Dutch and 
Englith fhips which he found in his way, fingled out 
Ruffel, and bore down upon him. But, by the recep- 
tion which he got, he was foon convinced of his miftake, 
in thinking, that an Englifh admiral could, in confider- 
ation of any intereft upon earth, {trike to a French one. 
Though confcious of the inferiority of his fleet, he was, 
however, afhamed to abandon a fituation, which his of- 
ficers had in vain advifed him to avoid. And the reft - 
of the admirals and the captains, afhamed to abandon 
their head, joined in the action as faft as they came up, 
and maintained it, not fo much hoping to gain honour, 
as ftriving to lofe as little as they could. The engage- 
ment between the two admirals fhips Jafted an hour 
and a half, and then Tourville was towed off, being 
obliged to retire by the damage which he had fuftained 
in his rigging; But five French fhips inftantly clofed in, 
and faved him. The battle, in the mean time, went on 
in different parts, with uncertain fuccefs, from the vaft 
number of the fhips engaged, which fometimes gave aid 
to the diftrefled, and at.other times fnatched victory 
from thofe whe thought they were fure of it. Alemond, 


* Burchet, 
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the Dutch admiral, who-was’ in the van, and had re- 
ceived orders to get round the French fleet; in order 
that no part of it might efcape, attempted in vain to 
obey: And a thick fog, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
feparated the combatants from the view of each other. 
In about two hours, the fog cleared up. It was then 
obferved, that Tourville, inftead of repairing his rigging, 
had withdrawn to the rear, and that the French line was 
broke in many other places. Ruifel, certain that Tour- 
ville would not have retired; unlefs it had been refolved 
that his fleet was to fly, made a fignal to chafe from all 
quarters, without any regard to orders In one of the 
engagements during this chafe, Rear-Admiral Carter 
was killed, giving orders, with his laft breath, to the 
officer next in command, to fight the fhip as long as 
fhe could fwim: A proof either that his correfpondence 
with James had been maintained with a view to deceive 
him, or that the laft paffion in an Englifhman’s breaft 
is the love of his country. The running engagement of 
the afternoon was, like the regular one of the forenoon, 
interrupted by a fog, and afterwatds by acalm, and in the 
end it was clofed by darknefs. 

_ During the night, the two fleets off the fhallow coaft 
of France anchored clofetoeach other; yet the impetuofity 
of fome Englifh officers carried their fhips through the 
French fleet, and Sir Cloudfley Shovel, with his divi- 
fion, had got between Tourville’s fquadron and the reft 
of the French fleet: So that the fhips of the three na- 
tions lay intermingled with each other during the night, 
waiting for the morning with impatience, uncertain whe- 
ther they wete among friends or foes, and judging of 
their diftances from other fhips, only by the fignals of 
diftrefs which they heard, or the flames of the fhips 
which were on fire. 
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The arrival of the morning brought a renewal of the 
chafe. But the French fleet was now reduced to 34 


being blown up during the night, and the reft having 
efcaped. This day was fignalized by no engagement, 
but by a fpeétacle far more important, that of the Eng= 
lifh fleet chafing the French one along their own coafts, 
andin the fight of innumerable crowds of their countrymen 
upon the fhores. The French, in their flight, were met 
by a frefh fquadron of 16 fhips, which were coming to 
join them *: But thefe fhips, perceiving the fate of their 
friends, turned to flight, and fhared in that difgrace which 
they could not prevent. Fogs, calms, tides, and the veering 
ef winds, faved France from the vengeance of England 
and Holland for one day. 

Upon the third day, Tourville’s fhip, the Royal Sun, 
with his two feconds, one of go, and the other of 84 
guns, together with fome frigates, took refuge upon the 
coaft, near Cherburg, and 18 more of the largeft fhips 
followed their example, near la Hogue: The reft, being 
more fortunate, drove through the race of Alderney. 
Ruffel ordered the main body of the fleet under Sir John 
Afhby to purfue that of the enemy; left Sir Ralph De- 
Javalle with one fquadron to deftroy the fhips at Cher- 
burg; and ftationed himfelf with another to confine thofe 
which were at la Hogue. As the art of failing was not 
fo much improved then as it has been fince, Afhby durft 
not purfue enemies who pointed him the way through a 
paflage, which another admiral +, with a fquadron and a 
great fleet of tranfports, went through im our day, with 
eafe, and without the flying fails of am enemy to dire& 
him. But Delavalle, next day, burnt the three fhips, 
together with the frigates, at Cherburg, not without 


* Gazette, 23d May, + Lord Howe. 
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fome pain, even to thofe who were deftroying them 
without that heat of temper which oppofition creates, 
when they confidered what magnificent fabrics they were 
reducing to afhes. 

And now, upon the fifth day, fome of Delavalle’s fhips 
having advanced, and fome of Afhby’s having returned 
to join Ruffel’s fquadron, Ruffel made preparations to 
deitroy the enemy’s fhips at la Hogue, which were now 
reduced to thirteen, five of them having the day before, 
in the hurry and confufion, made their efcape, The 
French had employed all the interval of time, which 
Ruffel had left them fince their fhips had taken refuge, 
in making provifions to defend them. The fhips them- 
felves were drawn up as far upon the fhallows, as tides 
and cables could bring them: They were covered with 
the forts De Liffet and De la Hogue: Platforms were 
raifed on fhore, and planted with all the artillery of the 
army: Numbers of chaloups filled with officers and men 
lined the fhoals: Behind ftood all the French army 
‘ready drawn up: And, upon a height between the fhips 
and the arm:, King James, the Duke of Berwick, 
Marifchal Bellefonde, Tourville, and other great land 
and fea officers, placed themfelves to behold the action, 
and to give their orders. All precautions were taken, 
except one which James had fuggefted, and which was 
the beft: For, when he faw the French feamen dif- 
' heartened by defeat, flight, purfuit, and the neceffity of 
taking refuge, he foretold, that no good could be ex- 
pected from them; and advifed, but in vain, that a 
number of the regiments, and of the artillery-men, 
fhould be put on board the fhips, where they could fight 
with the fame fteadinefs as if they had been in land- 
caftles, becaufe the fhips were aground. 

Rufiel gave the charge of the attack to Vice-Admiral 
Rooke : Rooke advanced with feyeral men of war, fri- 
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Part " gates, and fire-fhips, together with al} the boats of the 
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uw — fleet. But he foon found, that the men of war could 


1692, 


not get within reach; that the frigates could only 
advance fo far as to cover the attack; and that the 
whole fervicedepended upon the boats? In this fituation, 
he gave only a general order for the boats to advance, 
futround the enemies fhips, and board or burn where 
they beft. could; leaving all the reft to the fpirit of the 
feamen, The feamen ftrove with each other, whofe 
barge fhould be foremoft, and fingled out the particular 
fhips they were to attack, according as their fancy, and 
fometimes as a merry mood, directed them. ‘Ihey made 
ufe of their oars alone as they advanced, without firing 
upon the platforms, the chaloups, or the veffels aground. 
As foon as they got to the fides of the fhips, throwing 
away their mufquets, they gave three huzzas; and 
{crambling up the heights above them, with their cut- 
Jaffes in their hands, and many without any arms at all, 
fome cut the rigging ; others fet fire to the veflel; others 
pointed the guns of the fhips againft the French cha- 
loups, platforms, and forts. Few affaulted the mariners 
within, becaufe they accounted the fhips to be their only 
foes, From this circumftance, the French mariners 
eften went off undifturbed in their boats, from one-fide 
of a French fhip, while the Englifh had entered, and 
were deftroying it upon the other. But at laft, tired 
with doing mifchief in detail, the affailants all joined to- 
gether to burn the enemies fhips; and having fet fire to 
them, defcended, with the fame huzzas with which they 
had boarded. In this way, they burnt fix the firft day, 
The reft, together with a great number of tranfports 
and ammunition fhips, fhared the fame fate the next 
morning; the enemies making little refiftance, becaufe 
they faw it was fruitlefs. Few prifoners were taken: 
For the officers were pofleffed with the idea of the fea- 


men, 
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men, that the defruGtion of the fhips was their only ob- 
ject; and fome of them even made apologies to go- 
vernment * for having incumbered themfelves with pri- 
foners {. 

During this action, a generous exclamation burft 
from James: For, when he firft faw the feamen in 
fwarms fcrambling up the high fides of the French 
fhips from their boats, he cried out, ** Ah! none, but 
«¢ my brave Englifh could do fo brave an ation!” 
Words which were immediately earried through the 
French camp, creating offence and refpect at the fame 
time. After both the French and Englifh had aban- 
doned the veflels which were on fire, feme of thcir 
guns, which had not been difcharged, went off, whilft 
the veMlels were burning to the water’s edge, and a few 
of the balls paffed near James’s.perfon, and killed fome of 
thofe who were around him. He then faid, Heaven 
fought again him; and retired to his tent. His 
calamity was increafed by a letter which he received, 
the fame day, from the Princefs Anne, full of tendcr- 
nefs and contrition. She aflured him, that fhe would 
fly to him as foon as he landed; and concluded with 
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faying, ‘* She could afk for his forgivenefs, becaufe, ' 


“ being his daughter, fhe could hope for it: But how 
© could fhe afk him to prefent her duty to the Queen?” 
The letter was dated fo far back as the roth of Decem- 
ber: But Lloyd, who brought it, had been prevented 
by. accidents from delivering it fooner. ‘The original 
feverity of James’s mind had been foftened into ten- 
dernefs by his misfortunes, Sir Charles Littleton 
having, fome time before, faid to him, He was afhamed 
that his fon was with the Prince of Orange; James, 


* Sir Ralph Delavalle’s letter in Gazette May 23. 
‘| Buiyhet, Dr, Campbell, Gazettes, And papers in the Paper-office. 
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taking him by the hand, interrupted him with thefe 
words, * Alas! Sir Charles, why afhamed? Are not 
“my daughters with him *?” Ruffel ordered folemn 
prayers and a thankfgiving through all his fleet for the 
victory +. In England, a prefent of thirty thoufand 
pounds was given by the Queen to the feamen, and 
public funerals were beftewed upon thofe officers whofe 
bodies were brought on fhore. But, in France, James 
flowly and fadly returned to bury. the remembrance of 
his greatnefs in the convent of La-Trappe. All his 
attempts, and thofe of his family afterwards, to recover 
the throne of their anceftors, were either difappointed by 
the infincerity of French friendfhip, or were the mere 
efforts of defpair. 

Whoever perceives not, in the events of the period 
to which thefe Memoirs relate, the han of and Almighty 
Providence, which, upon the ruins of an illuftrious but 
mifguided family, raifed up a mighty nation, to fhow 
mankind thefublime heights to which Jiberty may con- 
du& them, muft be blind indeed! May that Providence, 
which conferred liberty upon our anceftors at the revolu- 
tion, grant that their pofterity may never either lofe the 
Jove of it upon the one hand, or abufe the enjoyment 
of it upon the other ! 


* This anecdote I had from Lord Littleton. His Lordthip told me ano- 
ther anccdote of his anceftos: Sir Charles was one of King James’s Bri- 
gadiers-General: After the revolution, King William offered him a regi- 
ment, and to fend him Major General to Flanders, making him at the fame 
time fome compliments upon the sentiments which he had often expreffed 
againit the growth of the French power. Sir Charles declined accepting. 
The King afked his reafon, ‘* Becaufe,” faid Sir Charles, * I received 
* great obligations from my old mafier: I hear he will be in the French 
“« camp; and, if he fhould be there, 1 cannot anfwer for myfelf, that I 
«* fhould not defert to him.’ The King anfwesed, ‘* You are a man of 
4 honour, ] will not defire you to act againft your principle: Difturb not the 
$* government, and we fhall be very good friends,”* 

t Gazette, May 26, 
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Lord Marlborough to King William.—Complains of Lord 
Caermarthen. [In King William’s Cabinet. ] 


SIR, Whitehall, Feb. 17th, 1691. 

HERE fend your Majefty a copy of what we have 

done concerning the recruits; I muft, at the fame 
time, take leave to tell your Majefty, that Iam tired 
out of my life with the unreafonable way of proceeding 
of Lord Prefident, for he is very ignorant what is 
fit for an officer, both as to recruits, and every 
thing elfe as to a foldier; fo that, when I have given . 
fuch as I think neceflary orders, he does what he thinks 
fit, and enters into the bufinefs of tents, arms, and the 
offe-reckonings, which were all fettled before your Ma- 
jefty left England, fo that at this rate bufinefs is never 
done; but I think all this proceeds from, I hope, the 
unreafonable prejudice he has taken againft me, which 
makes me incapable of doing you that fervice which I do 
with all my heart, and fhould wifh to do, for I do with 
much truth wifh both your perfon and government to 
profper; I hope it will not be long before your Majefty 
will be here, after which I fhall beg never to be in Eng- 
land when you are not. 


my 
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Part of a. letter from Lord Sydney to King Wilhami—= 
Sufpictons of Lord Godolphin. [In King William’s 
cabinet. ]_ 

March 6, 1692. 
jee now go to another bufinefs, and tell your 
Majefty that my Lord Godolphin’s quitting your fer- 

vice is now no fecret, for my Lord Halifax told it me 
the other day, therefore your Majefty muft think of a 
new model for that office; I have prepared one for you, 
which you may receive or reject, as you think good ; 
what my Lord Godolphin does in the treafury, I cannot 
tell, but I fee his proceedings in other places are not 
with that zeal for your fervice, as might be expected 
from him ; he fcarce ever comes to counfel, and never 
to the committees upon the taking of feveral ill-affected 
perfons, and at the examination of them he never was 
prefent; what-the reafon of it is I cannot tell. 


Lord Marlborough to King William.—About Lord Godol= 
phin’s refignation. [In King William’s cabinet.] 


Jan. a7th, 1693. 


. i DO let no day pafs without fpeaking to Lord Godol- 


phin about what you commanded; nor will I be re- 
buted in it, although I do not find that I prevail much 
on him, any otherways than that I find it makes him 
melancholy: That which I urge moft to him is your 
perfonal kindnefs to him, and I find that has weight 
with him, fo that I beg you will take all opportunities 
of writing kindly to him, and that before your. return 
you will ina kind letter tell him, that you have fo much 
perfonal kindnefs for him, that you deferve better than 
that he fhould abandon you at this time, when you have 
moft need of his fervice, 


DO SPAR TOUS 3B OOK Vil. 


- 
a 


Part of Lord Sydney's letter to King William.—On the fame 
Subjeét.—Godolphin is to refign. [In King William’s 
cabinet. ] 

Feb. 3, 1699. 
HE cabinet counfell I believe the Queen tells your 
Majefty is very thin, and at the committee for Irifh 

affairs there is nobody but my Lord Prefident, Lord 
Pembroke, and myfelf; fometimes Sir Harry Good- 
ericke : what the reafon of it is, I will not go about 
to determine. Since I had the honour to write to your 
Majefty, I have had fome difcourfe with my Lord Go- 
dolphin, and particularly about his own affairs. I find 
him much refolved to do, what he faid he would to your 
Majefty; he lays it moft upon his wife, and faith it will 
not be convenient for a man of bufinefs that is not very 
young, to bring a wife near the court: Upon the whole 
matter, I fee plainly he will not ftay long in your fervice ; 
and your Majefty muft take your meafures accordingly, 
and confider who is fitteft to ferve you in that ftation. 


Lord Godolphin to King William.—On the fame fubjeé?. 
[ Ditto. ] 


Feb. 12, 1697, 

J AM humbly to acknowledge the honour of your Ma- 

jefty’s letter of the 6th, and the great goodnefs you 
are pleafed to exprefs in it as to my particular; as it is 
no furprize to me, who have already received fo many 
proofs of your Majefty’s kindnefs to me, fo I hope you 
will be pleafed favourably to confider the impoffibility I 
am under, with regard to my pretent circumftances at 
this time, to depart from the humble requeft which I pre- 
fumed to make to your Majefty before you went away, 
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and that you will have fo well confidered into what hands 
to put the care of your bufinefs in the treafury, that my 
abfence from that place fhall rather prove an advantage 
to your Majefty’s fervice there, than bring any farther 
difaculties upon it. How long my natural temper and 
inclination will fuffer me .to remain in the retirement I 
propole to myfelf, 1 cannot be anfwerable for, till I have 
tried it; but this I know, that in all places and in all 
conditions, I fhall ftill retain the fame duty and grati- 
tude for your Majefty, and the fame fenfe of your fa- 
vours to me, as if 1 were every moment under your own 
obfervation, and had the honour to continue always near 
your Majefty. 


Lord Marlborough to King William.—On the fame fubjed. 
{In King William’s cabinet. ] 


Feb. 13, 1691. 


qh Y Lord Godolphin fhowed me your Majefty’s let- 

ter to him, which was fo full of kindnefs that I 
hope the more he thinks of it, the better it will be; 
although I muft own to your Majefty that he has not 
a3 yct altered his refolution; but he writes to you at 
large on this fubje€t, fo that 1 fall give you no farther 
trouble, but afluring you that I will lofe no occafion of 
Jetting him fee the obligation he has, in return to your 
Majefty’s kindnefs, to fpend his life in your fervice, which 
1 do with all my heart with for. 


Lord Marlborough to King William.—On the fame fubjeé. 
[Ditto.] 


Feb, 24, 1691, 
AM forry to tell your Majefty that Lord Godolphin 
continues very obftinate, fo that I have no hopes but 
your own prevailing when you fpeak with him, 
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Lord Godolphin to King William Ts defirous to refigni— 
Complains of getting orders that he does not like. [In 

King William’s cabinet. ] 

March 13, 1690. 

pats Queen has been pleafed to Jay her commands 

upon us at the treafury, in two particulars, to 
neither of which I could ever have given my confent 
at this time, nor have fet my hand to them, were it not 
for the confideration of my own particular circumftances, 
which do not leave me at liberty to be ftubborn in any 
thing, though never fo reafonable, for fear your Ma- 
jefty might think I would take a pretext, from any occa- 
fion of that kind, to procure a freedom to myfelf, which 
I am much more defirous to owe to your Majeity’s 
grace and favour only. 

The two particulars are, rft, My Lord Prefident’s 
penfion for twenty-one years upon the poft-office, which 
certainly, to fay no more, is very unfeafonable at this 
time, and perhaps more unfeafonable for him than for 
any body elfe; but for that, there is a French proverb, 
chacuns feat fes affaires, ou les doit feavoir. 

The other particular is the finding of 16,coo/. to- 


wards my Lord Bathe’s arrears, which perhaps might - 


alfo have been as well forborn, til] the reign of the com- 
miffioners of accounts had been expired; the powers: of 
their commiffion are very large by the act of parliament, 
and I do not find but that they are willing to carry 
them to the utmoft extent. 


Part of a letter from Lord Godolphin to King William.— 
On the fame fubjec?. (Ditto. ] 
Tunbridge, Aug. 10, 1691. 
OUR Majefty will forgive me, if upon this occafion 
I humbly obferve to you, that you may ice the bu- 
finefs in the treafury can be as readily, and as carefully, 
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difpatched in my abfence, as when I am there; and 
therefore I hope your Majefty will be the lefs furprized 
at your return, if you find me perfift in my humble re- 
queft, that you would then be pleafed to difpenfe with 
my further fervice there, efpecially fince I can never 
hope by thefe waters, or by any thing elfe, to be fo 
freed from the diftemper that troubles me, as that the 
attendance upon bufinefs muft not always increafe it, 
and confequently be extremely uneafy to me. 


Part of a letter from Tien Sidney to King William. — Sufpi- 
cions of Lord Godolphin. [In King William’s cabinet. J 


July 12, 1692. 

I HAVE been with the lords of the treafury, and told 

them the neceffity of having fome money for Ireland ; 
they received me very civilly, but as foon as I was gone, 
they never thought more of it, and I fee plainly fome of 
the treafury don’t care how any thing goes. My Lord 
Godolphin is angry upon my Lord Marlborough’s ac- 
count, Mr. Hampden upon his nephew’s, Sir Edward 
Seymore is out of town, Sir St. Fox yields to my lord 
Godolphin in every thing, and Mr. Montague faith no- 
thing: I have troubled your Majefty enough in money 
matters, and have little to add of any importance. Every 
body here is taking their pleafure as much as they can, 
but I muft needs fay that I believe the club (your Ma- 
jefty knows who I mean) are framing fome defigns that 
are not for your fervice; whether my Lord Godolphin 
be in it or no, I cannot tell, but he hath put off his 
journey to Tunbridge, which he was fond of a'month 
ago, ‘and that gives me fome fufpicion. I hope 
their defigns will come to nothing, and that your under- 
takings may be as profperous as the humbleft of your 
fervants does paffionately with them. 


HeOe DARI el.s BiOcO;K VITi 


Admiral Ruffel to King William.—Complains of ill ufage, 
and reproaches the King with his fervices. [In King 
William’s cabinet. ] 


a Las On board the Britannia, May 10, 1691. 


GINCE the accidents of war may poffibly put it out 
of my power of having the honour to fee your Ma- 
jefty again, I beg, with all imaginable fubmiffion and re- 
fpeé&t, you will give me leave to lay fome things before 
you, which truly my bafhfulnefs would not permit me 
to do by word of mouth, when your Majefty was in 
England. I am fenfible, Sir, with how little juftice I 
can pretend to any fhare in your Majefty’s favour, 
having never in any kind deferved the favours and ho- 
nours you have pleafed to fhow me, nor am I confcious 
to myfelf that I have ever been troublefome, or impor- 
tunate with your Majefty, for any thing that might 
better my own condition, unlefs it was for the grant of 
Rigate, which I as foon defifted in, as I found your 
Majefty backward in granting, concluding from that 
time your Majefty did not think me deferving of a fmall 
favour, when at the fame time you was pleafed to be- 
ftow, on feveral others, great gifts, But that which 
affifts me, Sir, is, that I fhould have a brother who 
appeared one of the firft in your intereft and fervice, 
who chofe rather to Jofe all his appointments in the late 
King James’s fervice, which were very ‘confiderable, 
than not fhow a zeal for his country’s fervice. It was 
not two years before that he gave a confiderable fum of 
money, by the then King’s command, to be in the bed- 
chamber, with aflurances he would fpeedily make that 
up again to him. I durft not have faid thus much in 
his behalf, had not your Majefty been pleafed to tell me 
he had done his duty in Ireland, like a good officer and 
7 a brave 
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a brave man; but, Sir, a lieutenant colonel of horfe 
will not keep him; his expences in Ireland, to appear 
as he ought, have made him in his own fortune fo much 
a worfe man, that he has been forced to quit the fervice, 
and feek a fubfiftence by marrying an old widow, rather 
than fpend all he has, and run the hazard of wanting 
afterwards. And really the feveral voyages at fea your 
Majefty has commanded my fervices in, have been fo 
very expenfive to me, that, notwithftanding the place of 
three thoufand pounds a year I hold through your favour, 
and my own little fortune, have not been able to hinder 
me from contracting a confiderable debt, which makes 
me uncapable of giving him that affiftance my inclina- 
tion leads me_tc. I have, Sir, a fifter, who, during 
King James’s reign, never failed of being paid her 
penfion, though I think not any of our family was ever 
very ferviceable to him; but fince your Majefty came to 
the crown, fhe has never ‘received any thing of it, 
though fhe is informed feveral others have received 
from your Majefty that grace and favour, when they 
were only gifts of grace; her’s, I am fure, was for a 
valuable confideration, a debt, to provide for her 
younger children, without which they can have no por- 
tion, this being the provifion Mr. Cook their father 
made ‘for them in his will. Thefe things have given 
me great mortification, that you are pleafed to fhow 
the world my family is lefs deferving of your favours — 
than others. It was my luck to be fo favourably thought 
on, when the defign was laid of your Majefty’s coming 
over, by moft people that were able to do fervice or 
to obftruct, I mean the military men both by fea and 
Jand, that they believed me in what I faid, and depended 
on the credit I had with your Majefty to render them 
fervice when God was pleafed to fettle you here; but 
fuch has been my ill fortune, that I have not been able 

to 
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fo recommend them tolyour. favour, and moft of them 
are in a worfe condition, in point of income, than in 
the late reiza: it has convinced them how little regard 
your Majeity has for what I fay in their behalf; and 
they fee great places and rewards given to men, who 
gave you what oppofition was in their power, while 
themfelves, who were the chief inftruments of your 
meeting no {top while you marched in England, reduced, 
if not to want, to much a greater neceflity than they 
ever knew before. Thefe things I thought a duty in- 
cumbent upon me to lay before your Majefty, as alfo a 
juftice to myfelf. I pray God blefs your Majefty, and 
fend you both by fea and land good fuccefs. Now I 
have troubled you with my afflictions, I fhall be at eafe, 
and whatever your pleafure is, and whatever condition 
mine or my family is, your Majefty fhall always find 
me, with all faith and duty, 
Your Majefty’s moft obedient, &c. 


Prince George of Denmark to King William, afking a 
garter for Lord Marlborough. [In King William’s 
cabinet. ] 


SI R; Tunbridge, Aug. 2, 1691. 


BEG leave once more to put you in mind of the pro- 


mife you made me of a garter, which I hope you 
will now remember, there being two vacancies by the 
death of the Duke of Newcaftle; and I flatter myfelf 
that your Majefty will be fo kind to beftow it upon Lord 
Marlborough, for my fake, it being the only thing I 
have ever prefled you for. 


The Princefs Anne to King William.—On the fame fubjeét. 
[ Ditto. } 
SIR, Tunbridge, Aug. 2. 
I HOPE you will pardon me for giving you this trouble, 
but I cannot help feconding the requeft the Prince 
has now made to you, to remember your promife of a 
garter 
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garter for my Lord Marlborough ; you cannot certainly 
beftow it upon any one that has been more ferviceable to 
you in the late revolution, nor that has ventured their 
lives for you, as he has done ever fince your coming to 
the crown: But if people will not think thefe merits 
enough, I cannot believe any body will be fo unreafon- 
able to be diflatisfied, when it is known you are pleafed 
to give it him on the Prince’s account and mine. I 
am fure I fhall ever look upon it as a mark of your favour 
te us; I will not trouble you with any ceremony, be- 
caufe I know you do not care for it. 


Lord Bafl Hamilton to the Duke of Hamilton.— Account 
of Lord Marlborough’s difgrace. [In King William’s 
cabinet. ] 


London, Jan. 21, 1692. 


ag | BELIEVE your grace will be furprifed to hear 

that my Lord Marlborough is out of all his em- 
ployment, andthe manner was very difagreeable to him ; 
for in his waiting week, which is this, after having put 
on the King’s fhirt in the morning, before twelve o’clock 
my Lord Nottingham was fent td him, to tell him that 
the King had no further need of his fervice, and that he 
was to difpofe of all his employments, befides forbidding 
him the court. Every body make their gueffes what are 
his crimes. Some fay that he was endeavouring to 
breed divifion in the army, and to make himfelf the 
more neceflary, befides his endeavouring to make an ill 
correfpondence betwixt the Princefs and the court, but 
every body have their different thoughts; but this being 
fate yefterday, all the matter is not well known, but I 
believe a few days will bring all to light; fo I fhall not 
guefs any more, but by my next give your grace the beft 
account I can, and trouble your grace no more at prefent, 
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Part of Lord Devonfhire’s Bitter to King William, inclofing 
Sir Fohn Fenwsck’s confeffion. [In King William’s box. ] 


Aug. 14, 1696. 
HE inclofed is the paper given me by Sir John Fen- 
wick on the roth inttant, written in his own hand, 
which he made me pafs my word fhould be communi- 
cated to your Majefty only; and I believe your Majefty, 
when you read it, will not wonder he exaéted that pro- 
mife from me. I may truly fay I fhould have been very 
glad not to have been trufted with this fecret, being very 
unwilling to believe what is there fuggefted of perfons 
for whom I have a great refpe€t, and which, as your 
Majefty may pleafe to obierve, is for the moft part hear- 
fay. All that I can fay is, that whether your Majefty 
gives no credit at all to that part of this. paper, or if you 
do, and in confideration of the difference of times, would 
have no notice taken of it, fome of them being in places 
of the higheft truft, and in all appearance very firm to 
your intereft now, I humbly beg leave to affure your 
Majefty, that whatever part of this paper you would have 
kept fecret fhall remain fo inviolably for me, 


Extraét of the examinations and confeffions of Peter Cook, 
fon to Sir Miles Cook. He was condemned for the affaffin- 
ation-plot, but afterwards pardoned. [In King Wil- 


liam’s box. ] 


whe HE gives an account of his having been in France 
feveral years ago; that he went on my Lady 
Philips her bufinefs ; but being there, was introduced to 
King James, and carried over the compliments of feveral 
perfons to the King ; particularly from Archbifhop Sand- 
croft, Lord Ailefbury, Lord Montgomery, Sir John 
Fenwick, Lord Clarendon, Lord Litchfield, Lord 
Huntingdon, Lord Weymouth, Sir Edward Seymour, 
Vou, Hl, [L1] and 
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and others: he brought back meflages to fome of them, 
and was bid to fee the Marquis of Halifax, as being a 
man of honour, who received him very civilly ; he 
brought over inftru€tions from King James for the 
borrowing 6000 /. they were directed to Lord Ailefbury, 
Lord Litchfield, and Lord Brudenell, but they all 
excufed it. 

Mrs. Iron fent him advice of the La Hogue bufinefs, 
which he communicated to Lord Halifax, whereupon he 
found him uneafy at his ftaying longer with him, and 
told him he knew what he had to do. 

He fays, at that time there was a meeting at a tavern 
in Holbourn, where were the Lord Brudenell, Sir Theo- 
philus Ogelthorpe, Sir Francis Windham, Major George 
Matthews, Mr. Bruce, Colonel Fountaine, one Holmes, 
and feveral others: they advifed with one another what 
they fhould do upon that invafion ; it was refolved thofe 
who had horfes fhould rendezvous towards Cane-wood, 
and thofe who had none fhould get near the Tower, to 
join with Sir John Friend’s party. There was a regi- 
ment lined with yellow, which they were told they might 
depend upon.”’ 


Lord Shrewfbury to King William.—Denies Sir Fohn Fen- 
wict’s charge.—Owns intercourfe with Lord Middleton. 
[In the King’s cabinet. ] 


SIR, Whitehall, Sept. 8, 1696. 

WANT words to exprefs my furprize at the impu- 

dent and unaccountable accufation of Sir Jo. Fenwick; 
T will, with all the fincerity imaginable, give your 
Majefty an account of the only thing I can recollect, that 
fhould give the leaft pretence to fuch an invention, and I 
am confident you will judge there are few men in the 
kingdom that have not fo far tranfgrefled the law. 


5 After 


TO WARTI!. BOOK VIL. 


After your Majefty Was pleafed to allow me to lay 
down my employment, it was more than a year before I 
once faw my Lord Middleton, then he came and ftaid in 
town a while, and returned to the country; buta little 
before the La Hogue bufinefs, he came up again, and 
upon that alarm being put in the Tower, when people 
were permitted to fee him, I vifited him as often as I 
thought decent for the nearnefs of our alliance. Upon 
his enlargement, one night at fupper, when he was 
ptetty well in drink, he told me he intended to go beyond 
feas, and afked if I would command him no fervice; I 
then told him, by the courfe he was taking, it would 
never be in his power to do himfelf, or his friends fer- 
vice, and if the time fhould come that he expected, I 
looked upon myfelf as an offender not to be forgiven, and 
therefore he fhould never find me afking it: in the con- 
dition he was then, he feemed fhocked at my anfwer, 
and it being fome months after, before he went, he never 
mentioned his own going, or any thing elfe to me, but 
left a meffage with my aunt, that he thought it better 
ta fay nothing to me, but that I might depend upon his 
good offices upon any occafion, and in the fame manner 
he relied upon mine here, and had left me truftee for the 
{mall concerns he had in England; I only bowed, and 
told her, I fhould always be ready to ferve her, of him, 
or their children. 

Your Majefty now knows the extent of my crime, 
and if I do not flatter myfelf, it is no more than a King 
may forgive. 

Iam fure when I confider with what reafon, juftice, 
and generofity your Majefty has weighed this man’s 
information, I have little caufe to apprehend your ill 
opinion upon his malice. I wifh it were as eafy to 
anfwer for the reafonablenefs of the generality of the 
world: when fuch a bafe invention fhall be made public, 
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they may perhaps make me incapable of ferving you, 
but if till now I had had ncither intereft nor inclination, 
the noble and frank manner with which your Majefty has 
ufed me upon this occafion, fhall ever be owned with all 
the gratitude in my power. 

My Lord Steward being at the Bath, nothing was 
refolved as to Sir Jo. Fenwick’s tryal till his anfwer 
returns. 


Lord Shrewfbury to King William.—Defires leave to refign 
the feals on account of the fufpicion beis under. [In King 
William’s box. ] 


ss age 54 Eyford, O&. 18, 1696. 
HAVE endeavoured to came to London to receive 
your Majefty’s commands and direétions, but by what 
happened yefterday, I find at prefent it is impoffible for 
me, and in all appearance will be fo for along time: I 
am very fenfible your Majefty’s affairs muft neceflarily 
receive great prejudice by the abfence of one in my poft : 
and fince it is very doubtful whether I fhall ever fo well 
recover this accident, as to be capable of ferving in the 
ftation I have the honour to be in at prefent, and moft 
certain it cannot be of a long time, I humbly and 
earneftly beg your Majefty will allow me to return the 
feals into your hands: befides my incapacity upon this 
illnefs, I am fure, Sir, you muft think it impoffible for 
any man to ferve in fo nice an employment as your fecre~ 
tary, that has the misfortune to lye under the fufpicion 
though but of a few. Ido not doubt but in my private 
capacity, I fhall have occafions to demonftrate my fide- 
lity and loyalty to your Majefty. In the mean time I 
repeat my requeft, and beg leave to put you in-mind of 
your promife at my receiving the feals, that I fhould be 
at liberty to return them without your Majefty’s dif- 
pleafure, whenever I found the place uneafy : now, Sir, 
that 
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that it happens to be impoMble for me to execute it, and 
for your diflervice that I fhould, I hope you will accept 
this tender as defigned with all duty to yourfelf, and 
affection to your government; for inclination, intereft, 
gratitude, felf-prefervation, every thing that is valuable 
to an honeft or a reafonable man, oblige me to what I 
fincerely am. 


In King William’s box there is the following fcheme by 
Lord Rochefter upon the conduct of Parliament, and 
of the war, after the battle of La Hogue; with notes 
upon the margin in Lord Caermarthen’s hand writing : 
as follows. 


if is with all humility reprefented to the king, ) 
that if his Majefty fhould not return into 
England earlier this year that he did the laft, 
there may the like inconveniencies happen, 
which did then, by not having taken fufficient 
meafures for the carrying on his bufinefs in thes ¢, far at Thave fpoke 
parliament ; which as it did very much delay all ihe ee with him, 
the preparations for the laft year, fo it might 
perhaps to a great degree difappoint thofe that 
would be neceflary for the next; if it be true 
what is generally apprehended, that the gentle- | 
men are not like to meet in too good a humour; J 
for the remedying of which it might be expe- 
dient, that though there be yet more than two 
months before it’s probable the king would have 
the parliament fit, there fhould be no time loft 
in taking all the confideration that is poffible, 
and making all fuitable preparations for fuch 
meatures as are likelieft to fucceed when it does 
meet ; for if it fhould prove neceflary to make 
any alterations, it would take a good deal of 
time 
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* Sir J. Lowther fays, no 
body can know one day 
what a Houle of Com- 
mons would dothe next, 
jn which all agreed with 
him, aad that makes 
him think it unneeetiary 
to deliver any cpinion 
now. 

Lord Cornwallis fays, 
had the parliament met 
when fummoned this 
fummer upon the vic- 
tory at fea, they would 
have given any thing, 
Enelith peopic 
puffed up by fucceis, 
which when fprget, as 
31t foonis, their zeal will 
cvol; fothatconfequentty 
by this tme ir will be 
forgot quite, which will 
prove of i}] con equence 
he thinks tu your aifairs. 


being 


+ Lord Privy Seal, 
Lord Nott. Lord Com, 
Trevor, Lord Cornwall, 
and Sir J, Lowther, 
think it can be given 
if they are willing 5 Sir 
Edw, Seym., — fpesks 
doubtfull», fo does Lord 
Stuard. 
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time both abroad and at home to adjuft every 
It were perhaps too 
confident a thing for any one body, and pofibly 
for a great many, to pretend to fay the parlia- 
ment will or will not doe any thing whatfoever 
that may be propofed to them; but without 
doubt the being diftruftful that they will not 
meet with too great fatisfaCtion in the tranfac- 
tions of this fummer, is an undertaking they 
would not be difpleafed with any body that 
fhould prefume to make it forthem: the having 
given fo very confiderable fums of money with- 
out receiving more eminent advantages by it, 
will probably pafs for fuch a fort of mifcarriage, 
as will abate at leaft their zeal in giving on as 
they have done, efpecially fince it may be 
feared very little can be faid that hath not been 
already urged to give them hopes of better fuc- 
cefs for the future: befides, if every body were 
in the beft difpofition imaginable, it muft be 
allowed there would be almoft infuperable diffi- 
culties to ftrugele with +, and if three millions 
and a half were fo hard to be compaffed lait 
year (which by the way was even too narrow a 
provifion for the fervices then defigned), it 
muft needs be harder this next year to find that 
fumme, and the feven hundred thoufand pounds 
that are fallen fhort of the poll bill, which 
poflibly the parliament may think fit to make 
their firft care, becaufe they have obliged them~ 
felves to make that fumme good, and which 
though it be for the expence of the expiring 
year, muft be had out of tke produét of that 
which is beginning, and will be a dead weight 
upon any new tax that might be thought on, 

after 


thing upon new {chemes *. 
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zfter the additional excife upon beer and ale and 
the land fhall have their new load for the fervice 
of the next year ; it is plain by experience that 
by no methods hitherto pradtifed fuch fums can 
be raifed in one year for the fervice of that year ; 
and the methods of new excifes*, if people 
were as willing to fall into them, as they are 
generally averfe from them, could not pofiibly, 
in the firft year at leaft, turn to an account pro- 
portionable to fo great an expence: this then 
feems to be the profpe& of that matter relating 
to money from the opinion of thofe that think 
the calmeft upon this fubject, that fo great 
fumms are not to be had again this year, if 
every body were difpofed to do what they could, 
which it’s to be doubted is not the cafe neither : 
if this be the true ftate of this point, it muft be 
fubmitted to his Majefty’s great judgment, 
whether it be not more advifeable for him to fall 
upon fome new meafures that may be lefs ex.. 
penfive to the nation, then to fett his whole 
ftrefs, and employ all his credit, to purfue thofe 
were taken laft year, when there is fo little 
appearance of fuccefs ; for then may they who 
probably with ill to the government, find great 
advantages if they fhall be able to defeat what 
is found to be his Majefly’s chief defign to bring 
to pafs +. It is not forgot here, that the falling 
off from any preparations lefs than thofe made 
the laft year, may difhearten the confederates, 
and make them who are poffibly enough difpofed 
to it, the more ready to think of providing 
feparately for themfelves ; on which account all 
due care fhould be had to give them fatisfaction, 
but if it fhould appear these is an impofibility 

to 
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* Lord Com, Trevor 
thinks even a gereral 
excife would turn to ace 
ocunt the firft vear, 


¢ Lord Privy Seal faye, 
if the allies did fufpeét 
we werc fetting up only 
for our own defence, 
they would fhift for 
themfelves, and then 
we were all undone. 
That he thinks if the 
allies could make a dee 
fenfive war only, and 
you make a great defcent 
into France, the para 
Jiament would give any 
thing; or if that could 
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not be done, that then 
you fhould Jet them 
know that you would 
take care the money 
fhould ci;culate as much 
as may be here, by buy- 
ing bread, cloth, and 
all that was poffible to 
be bouyh', here at home, 


* This propofal of 
the increafing the fleet 
in the manner, lord privy 
feal Nott. and Corn- 
wallis fay, is the moft 
pernicious thing in the 
woild—-by laying the 
blame on you, as though 
you did it to favour the 
Dutch, befides the im= 
poflibilicy « of it, as hav- 
ing not fhips enough, 
nor men, unlefs we ftop 
even the craft trade; 
but I hear the firft has 
a little changed his 
mind, which he is apt 
to do, and lord com. 
Trevor laughs at it. 
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to prevail for the like fupplys as were granted 
the laft year, fure the next beft were for his 
Majefty to prepare the allys by degrees, and 
difpofe his own affairs in good time, to fall 
upon things that it is more probable for him to 
fucceed in: it would in all probability be for 
his Majefty’s fervice here at home, and a great 
difappointment to the defigns of his enemies, 
that it might be underftobd here in the Parlia- 
ment, that his Majefty is very fenfible of the 
great burthens his people lye under; that he is 
not fo much concerned for this or that parti- 
cular way of carrying on the war, provided it 
be done in fuch a manner as may encourage and 
fupport his allys, and particularly if an army of 
fo many thoufand men (the pay of which to be 
in fo great a proportion carryed over and fpent 
in a foreign country, is one of the greateft and 
moft fenfible grievances) be not fuitable to the 
intereft of England*, nor to be fupported but 
by too great a wafting of their ‘fubftance, they 
would in that cafe provide for encreafing the 
fleet, and let the expence the States were at on 
that head, be turned to pay a proportion of 
the King’s land farces; in a word, without 
entering into more particulars, if it might be 
underftood in general, that his Majefty is willing 
and defirous to enter into any meafures that are 
fuitable to the humour and temper of the nation, 
that can ‘pofiibly fupport the true intereft and 
greatnefs of it, that his Majefty’s chief care 
and defign is to bring it out of this very expen- 
five war, into an honourable and fafe peace by 
all the means he or they can think of, and by 
the hazard of his own royal perfon, without 

pre- 
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prefcribing to them at this time the particular 
meafures and expences they mutt be at in ob- 
taining it * ; this feems at prefent to be the beft, 
if not the only way to difappoint a great many ill 
contrivances to difcompofe his Majeity’s affairs, 
and to carry on the fervice for one year more, 
which is enough to be aimed at for the pre- 
fent +, all which being offered with great fin- 
cerity and duty, it is hoped will need no other 
apology for a very well meant prefumption. 
There is one word more to be added, which 
would not be done but that there is need of it 
from an opinion fome men have taken care to 
publifh, that the king does not take the people 
of England to feel what they pay, and that they 
could pay a great deal more, if they were well 
prefled to it: to which may be anfwered, that 
they never did yet in any time pay fo much in 
fo few years, and therefore it may be appre- 
hended that a further preffing upon them might 
end in a general ill-will to the government, and 
an inclination to change it for any other they 
could meet with: WuicH GoD FORBID.” 


Whitehall, Aug. 16, 1692. 
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* T can’t help faying 
it feems to me like fit- 
ting ftill, and letting the 
French King take what 
he will; but I hope it 
won’t be in the power 
of the parliament to 
make Lord Rochefter in 
the right in this, as he 
proved by Mr, Roffel 
doing nothing, for he 
would at firft have had 
thofe defigns laid afide 
which have been fruf= 
trated by thole who 
fhould have executed 
them. 


+ As Lord Roch. means 
very well I dare fay in 
what he writes, fo I 
hope to be excufed ‘for 
this fcribblingon it; but 
1 could not help it, hav- 
ing in my mind as I read 
this over, what others 
had faid to me; and I 
took this to be the fhorte 
eft way of telling it. 


It is pleafing in perufing moft of the above letters to 
King William, to obferve the degree almoft of equality, 
with which he, who was confcious that true fuperiority 
confifts not in trifles, permitted his fubjeéts to approach 


him in their letters. 


A reader will hardly know which 


moft to wonder at, the fpirit of an Englifh nobleman 
who could write fuch a letter as the following to his fove- 
reign, or the generofity of the fovereign who could for- 


give it. 


Vou. Il. [Mm] 


Lord Mulgrave had been brought into court 


upon 
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upon the promife of a marquis’s title, a penfion of 
3000/. a year, a feat at the council board, and partici- 
pation of the cabinet. King William kept the three firft 
parts of the promife, but forgot the laft. The marquis 
upon this wrote him the following letter, and imme- 
diately got rearefs. 


The Marquis of Normanby to King Wiliam. 


London, June 19, 1694. 

“ BEG your Majefty’s pardon once more, for 

troubling you upon fo trifling a fubject as myfelf, 
though I muft own a facred promife from a King is of no 
{mall importance. But the occafion of my approaching 
your Majefty again this way, after I held myfelf obliged 
to take my leave humbly for ever, is a difcourfe I had the 
honour to have with the queen yefterday, by which I 
find all my juft grievance capable of being redreffed in 
one word from your Majefty, that I fhould meet with 
the keeper, prefident, privy feal, and fecretaryes when 
they are aflembled. Now, Sir, this very way of their 
meeting with myfelf, was my own propofal to your 
Majefty, when you were pleafed to advife with me about 
thofe methods, and when you were fo partial as to think 
me fo much more affiduous than the white-ftafs, as to 
leave them out at the fame time; which I neither did or 
do defire, but only that I fhould not fuffer on their 
account by an exclufion plainly contrary to your promife, 
as well as to reafon and the nature of bufinefs; for how 
is it poffible to advife the queen, without being acquainted 
with all things and letters communicated to that meet- 
ing? I did take upon me to propofe that fome more 
probable attempt fhould be made immediately on the 
French, and not let 40 fhips and 6000 men lie idle ; 
bat when the queen afked me what ; how could I anfwer, 


eg without 
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without being fo well imformed of all as others are? 
For though I believe very good propofals may be made, 
fuch as it were a fhame to let flip; yet till I am let into 
the fame knowledge with others, that which may feem 
now reafonable, may, for ought I know, be ridiculous 
and unpracticable. Thus, Sir, you fee the inconve- 
nience of the prefent method, which yet I fubmit to, if 
not excluded out of it: fince it is a real cabinet without 
the name, nay called fo generally now; and there was 
no other in al] the late King’s times; out of which too 
the privy. feal, lord Anglefea, was ever excluded; fo 
that it does not go now according to places, fince he is 
in it, without having a right, while Iam out, to whom 
your Majefty affured it moft folemnly and frequently ; 
once I remember with this expreffion, that we were 
compofed better than formerly, and perfons who could 
at leaft draw together in your bufinefs: whereas now, 
inftead of that, I cannot be thought one who draws, but 
one who is dragg’d behind every body elfe. Your Majefty 
is and ought to be the mafter, to ufe me as you pleafe; 
but I beg leave to fay with all due fubmiffion, that this 
ufage, if continued, is not only below fo great a King 


to impofe, after all aflurances to the contrary, by which I : 


was brought to the council, becaufe I depended upon 
them ; but it is even below me, the meancft of your fub- 
jects, to acquiefce in farther than patience and my duty 
oblige me. 


PART 
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REVIEW of the State of the War on the Continent. 
And: of the War by Sea. And of Minifiry. In- 
tended Defcent upon France. Ruffel removed from the 
Command of the Fleet.——Sufferings of Trade.—— 
Campaign, and Attempt to affaffinate the King. A 
regular Oppofition in Parliament. Complaint of the 
Commitinent of three Peers. Inquiry into Mifcarriages 
by Sea.—— And into the Complaints of the Officers. 
Attempt to obftrué? Supplies. Place Bill. —— Bill for 
Triennial Parliaments. Inquiry into Afifcarriages in 
Ireland. Lord Sidney’s Government there. —— Affairs 
of Scotland. 


A. D. 1692. and 1693. 


HE boundaries which naturally feparate nation from 
nation for conveniency and defence, are moun- 

tains, feas, and great rivers. Hence the Romans, who 
could divide thetr provinces as they pleafcd, feparated 
the province of Tranfalpine Gaul, tiat is, France, from 
Spain by the Pyrenees, from Italy and Switzerland by 
the Alps, from Germany and Holland by the Rhine, and 
from the reft of the world by the fea: But upon the 
irruptions of the Barbarians into France, who came at 
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Partlll. different times and from different countries, the chance of 


Boox I] 


different conquefts confounded thofe boundaries, and that 


1692, 


kingdom fuffered long by the lofs of them; for on the 
fouth, Spain found an eafy paflage into France from 
Rouffillon, and the French Princes were annoyed, fome- 
times in injuring others, and fometimes in defending 
themfelves, by the Dukes of Savoy, whofe territories, 
full of natural {trengths, came fo far down upon thofe of 
France, that the troops of Savoy could do mifchief to 
them, without receiving any in return; on the north and 
weft, the Englifh, from their poffeffions in the maritime 
parts of France, kept the interior provinces for ages in 
alarm; and on the eaft fide of France, the Germans 
often attacked her from Lorrain, Alface, Franchecompte, 
and the Rhine, and the houfes of Burgundy, Auftria, 
and England, from the Netherlands. The Emperor 
Charles V. and Henry VIII. of England, in the year 
1544, formed the only wife plan of aétion that ever 
was concerted by England and the houfe of Auftria 
for the humiliation of the French monarchy; be- 
caufe they engaged to make Paris the immediate object 
of the war; for which purpofe Charles was to march 
through Champain, at the head of fixty thoufand Ger- 
mans, and Henry through Picardy with forty thoufand 
men from England and the Netherlands, and neither 
Prince was to lofe time in fieges by the way, but keep 
his courfe ftraight forward to their common centre of 
junction; a project that was difappointed, by a caufe 
fatal to moft of thofe projects in which the execution of 
one plan is committed to different powers; becaufe thefe 
naturally prefer their particular to their general intereft : 
For the two Princes broke faith with each other; Charles 
to poflefs himfelf of fume frontier towns on the fide of 
Germany, and Henry to poflefs himfelf of Boulogne 
and Montreuil, in the neighbourhood of England, em-_ 

ployed 
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ployed part of the campaign in fiegés, and thereby dif- 
appointed its principal intention. 

The towering fpirit of Richelieu, the artful policy of 
Mazarine, and the junction of thefe two qualities in the 
councils of Louis XIV. feem, one after the other, to 
have formed a connected fyftem to remove thofe difad- 
vantages in the form of the French kingdom, by re 
covering the ancient limits of France: But the pro- 
fecution of this fyftem appeared chiefly in the reign of 
Louis XIV. By the treaty of Munfter, in the year 
1648, that Prince obtained the fovereignty of Alface, 
and the town of Brifac important by its natural ftrength, 
and its fituation on the Rhine. By the peace of the 
Pyrenees in the year 1659, Spain yielded Rouffillon to 
him. Two years after, he took advantage of the necef- 
fities of Charles IJ. to purchafe Dunkirk from the 
Engjifh, their only remaining poffefion on the Conti- 
nent, of all the great territories they once enjoyed there. 
By the treaties of the Pyrenees, of Aix la Chapelle, and 
of Nimeguen, two-thirds of the towns in the Spanifh 
Netherlands were at different times wrefted from Spain 
by Louis; and, in the year 1672, he endeavoured to 


feize the reft. By the peace of Nimeguen, a right to’ 


Nanci, and to a great part of the dominions of the Duke 
of Lorrain, was conveyed to Louis, when he was al- 
ready in pofleffion of the whole by a grant from the 
Duke’s father. By the fame treaty, he was fecured in 
the pofleffion of Franchecompte. By his treaty with 
the Emperor in the year 1679, the town of Friburg was 
added to his frontier on the Rhine, with other appendages 
there; and, which was of more confequence, a com- 
munication between that town and Brifac. And, ina 
few years after the laft of thefe treaties, he got pofleffion 
of Strafburg by artifice, and of Luxemburg and Philipf- 
burg by violence. By-the judgments of the new courts 
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which he erected at Metz and Brifac, to affert old 


‘claims which he pretended belonged to fome of the 


countries that were yicided to him, and in which he fum- 
moned feveral free ftates and fovereign Princes, and 
even the King of Spain, to appear, he joined fundry of 
his territories together when they were feparated by thofe 
of others: And Marechal Villars relates in his Memoirs, 
that in the year 1687 Louis communicated to him a 
plan by which he was to feize every ftrong place upon 
the Rhine from Bafil to Mayence. Villars adds, that 
at that time the King was poflefled of five bridges acrofs 
the Rhine into Germany. The Cardinal Richelieu in 
perfon had taken the ftrong fortrefs of Pignerol in the 
Jate reign: Louis XIV. purchafed the ftill ftronger of 
Caflal from the Duke of Mantua. So that France 
hemmed in the Duke of Savoy both on the weft and on 
the eaft of Piedmont, and on the firft of thefe fides aimoft 
to Turin. 

In the courfe of all thofe .acquifitions, it was the 
general rule of the policy of Louis to difmantle, during 
war, all the ftrong places which he took, that they 
might be of no ufe to his enemies, if they fhould be re- 
ftored at a peace ; and, on the other hand, to repair their 
fortifications, when the accidents of treaties threw them 
into his hands, and to add new fortrefles in new places; 
fo that he was the firft Prince in Europe, who, in imi- 
tation of Auguftus, furrounded and defended the limits 
of his kingdom by military ftations, but more perma- 
nent than thoie of Rome, filled with infantry and cavalry, 
which were kept in continual exercife, and with all 
military ftores and provifions, from whence he could 
annoy his enemies in an inftant, and prolong a frontier 
war, to keep them at a diftance from himfelf. In the 
fervice of fortifying places, he employed Vauban, and 
created him a Marechal of France, knowing well that 

the 
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the firft genius of Europe ‘in the arts of fortification was Pars UL 
worth many Generals to him, though his Generals were aid ; 
not only eminent in the common arts of war, but were 1693. 
men of great invention and genius. That engineer 

ftruck out a new invention in his art: For, inftead of 

the high walls and towers of the ancient fortrefles, 

which were expenfive, and infured their own ruin by 

their own weight when fhaken by batteries, he raifed his 

defences not much above the level of the ground, and 

by forming them of the earth neceflarily taken out to 

make the ditches, compafled two ends with one expences 

and that expence a {mall one, in comparifon of the coft 

of fortified works in former times. 

The arts of deftruction, unfortunately for the human 
race, are too eafily imitated and improved. ‘The Dutch 
oppofed the arts of their countryman Coehorn to thofe of 
Vauban. Other nations found or created their engi- 
neers; and Europe, from the mouth of the Var in the 
Mediterranean, to that of the Rhine on the Ocean, pre- 
fented a theatre of countries filled with ftrong places, 
but in which thofe of France were the ftrongeft. There 
were almoft none in Spain, on account of the poverty of 
the kingdom; nor in England, becaufe the people juftly 
deemed their fhips to be their beft caftles; and only a few 
in the north or weft parts of France, becaufe France, long 
unaccuftomed to attacks in thofe quarters, now thought 
herfelf more fafe from them than ever, by the eafe with 
which fhe could carry war into the dominions of others. 

When the war of the year 1688 broke out, Louis XIV. 
made ufe of all the advantages which he had taken fo 
much pains and time to acquire. Inftead of waiting to 
be attacked by his enemies, he fent one army into Pied- 
mont, with the double view of harafling the Duke of 
Savoy in his own dominions, and the Emperor on the 


fide of Italy; another to the Rhine to oppofe the Em- 
peror 
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partil. peror on that fide; a third into Flanders to frighten 
Boox |. Folland, and humble Spain; and ftationed a fourth on 
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the Mozelle, which could turn to the fouth or the north, 
to give affiftance either to the army in Germany, or to 
that in the Netherlands, according as their circum- 
ftances fhould require. By fending Marechal Luxem- 
burg with a fifth army into Catalonia, and the late King 
of England with a fixth into Ireland, he intended to 
throw the torch of civil difcord, an inftrument more 
mifchievous in its effeéts than all the engines of war, 
into Spain and the Britifh iflands. “To complete his 
fyftem of an offenfive war, he brought the weight of a 
whole empire upon the back of Germany, by fomenting 
the Turkifh war againft the Emperor’s Hungarian do- 
minions; and, although he had Jain on the defenfive laft 
fummer, yet that defence had ftill been maintained in 
the countries of his enemies. Thefe fix armies, in the 
courfe of the war, to the aftonifhment of mankind, were 
extended to 400,000 combatants. In fuch a fituation, 
although Spain, Savoy, the Emperor, all the German 
Ele&tors, with nearly the whole of the remaining Ger- 
manic body, Holland, Britain, Denmark by hiring 
troops to England, and locking up her trade with 
France, and Sweden by agreeing to hire troops to the 
Dutch and the Emperor ; that is, all the powerful parts 
of Europe, were joined, foon after the grand alliance, 
againft France; and the Poles joined the Emperor againft 
the Turks; yet men who could trace the chain of mili- 
tary caufes and effects, might have forefeen, that the 
utmoft to be expected from the alliance, great as it was, 
was to ftop Louis in the courfe of his acquifitions, but 
not to wre{t them foon from him; that the war could prove 
only a feries of fieges, or of battles to raife and proteét 
them; that, confequently, little could be gained for a 
Jong time, and, in the end, the {uperiority would only 
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the miferies of war, or rather the leaft impatience at the 
common want of fuccefs. Butthe war of England with 
France had been fo fuddenly entered into, as to leave no 
time for inquiry or difcuffion, or the conclufions which 
might have been drawn from them ; for Louis, by unders 
taking the caufe of the late King fo warmly, had forced 
the Enelifh to oppofe France, in order to fave their own 
liberties, and to overlook the folly of their engaging in 4 
continental war, in which they had otherwife no intereft. 
Befides, there were few who could trace the links of fuch 
a chain of caufes and effects; becaufe, in a country in 
which the roads to fortune and ambition are through civil, 
commercial, and maritime lines, large ranges of mili- 
tary views, to form which, much induftry and experience, 
as well as genius, are required, are not to be expected : 
And, accordingly, although the hiftories of Spain, Italy, 
Germany, and France, be full of the characters of great 
Generals, and that of England full of thofe of great Ad- 
“mirals ; yet, in the revolution of feven centuries, the 
names of no more than four or five perfons, if fo many, 
who deferve the name of Generals, are to be found in the 
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annals of a nation, the ranks of whofe armies are crowded © 


with the braveft folders and officers in the world. 

But, againft the advantages of France in a land war, 
the Allies poflefied greater advantages in a war at fea, if 
they had exerted their whole force on that element. Of 
thefe, the people of England were much better judges 
than of the ftrength of fortrefles, forms of country rela- 
tive to military operations, and refources of war, in fo- 
reign lands; and therefore they reafoned upon them thus, 
with the good fenfe of men who were matters of their fub- 
ject: “* The prodigious exertions which had been made 
“ in the times of Cromwell and Charles II. by the Dutch 
“ and Englifh againft each other, in which they in a man- 
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ner covered the ocean with three hundred great fhips, 
and fometimes fought battles with near an hundred on 
a fide, proved, and to a demonftration proved, that the 
maritime power of the two nations joined, and affifted 
by that of Spain, might have overwhelmed that of 
France; becaufe, though the navy of Louis XIV. 
was numerous, beyond what could have been expected, 
yet it was the firft maritime force of confequence that 
France had ever exhibited, had been created almolt 
inftantaneoufly, by purchafing fhips, and hiring feamen 
from all nations that would fell or hire them, and was 
void of experience, and little tried in war. ‘The 
French trade, though in a promifing, was but ina 
rifing fate, and fupported more by the encouragement 
of art, and the genius of Colbert, than by its own na- 
tural vigour. ‘Their colonies were new and defencelefs. 
Of the only four harbours in France capable of receiv- 
ing large fhips, viz. Rochfort, Port L’Orient, Tou- 
lon, and-Breft, only the two laft were fortified, and 
thefe not fo ftrongly as they might have been; and all 
the other harbours of France were expofed to enemies 
full of fpirit and enterprife, becaufe they could infult 
every where with impunity. Were effeGual blows 
given at this critical time to the trade, the colonies, the 
fhipping in the harbours, and the harbours themfelves, 
of France, and confequently to thofe taxes which, in 
modern times, arife almoft folely from trade, and, in 
modern times, almoft folely fupport war, the maritime 
power of France might be crufhed, before it had time 
to rear its head, and be long prevented from rearing it 
afterwards.”” Some added, ** That a war by fea was 
more peculiarly natural to England, not only becaufe 
the fea is the natural element of the people, but becaufe 
the cheaper pay and clothing of a French, than of an 
Englifh army, made a land war far more expenfive to, 
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<¢ armaments was as high to France as to England, be- 
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caufe the pay of feamen, in fhips of war, is regulated 
‘¢ by the wages which the merchants are able to afford, 
** and is therefore nearly equal in all trading countries ; 
*¢ and, in all countries which do not poflefs naval ftores 
*¢ at home, the expence of building and equipping navies 
*¢ is nearly the fame.” 

There were a few, but unfortunately only a few, who 
improved upon thefe ideas: They thought, that a {till 
greater advantage was open to the Allies on the ocean, if 
they would combine the fea and the land war together, fo 
as to make the firft contribute to the fuccefs of the laft, 
by tranfporting armies into France by fea, and thereby 
forcing Lewis to recal his troops from attacking others at 
a diftance, to defend himfelf at home. Of the three paf- 
fages into the heart of France, on the fide of the ftrong 
powers of the alliance, viz. Champaign, the iow Coun- 
tries, and Normandy, the Emperor could not purfue the 
firft, in the face of one army in his front, and another on 
the Mozelle to fupport it. The number of French for- 
trefles in the Netherlands, fully garrifoned and prote€ted 
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by one army there, and another on the Mozelle to fup- - 


port it, rendered the fecond route impofflible, But the 
third was open; and Edward III. * had in a manner 
pointed the way for one, who was at the fame time Kinz 
of England and Stadtholder of Holland, to land with a 
great fleet a great army on the coaft of Normandy, and 
to march it even to Paris, through a province open in it- 
felf, and full of grain, of grafs, of ftraw, of animal food, 
of horfes, of carriages, of villages, and of great towns 
unfortified, without any other danger than all armies run, 


* See Froiffart’s account of Edward’s expedition through Normandy to 
Paris, in Nore 1, at the end of this book. 
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who make irruptions into countries deftitute either of nae 


, tural or of artificial ftrengths. 


If William did not fee, in all its light, the grandeur of 
a project for humbling France through France itfelf, it is 
no affront to his memory: For, of all the officers formed 
by him or the Duke of Marlborough, there was only 
one, I mean the Field Marechal Earl of Stair, who 
thought, that the fhorteft and fafeft way to conduct a 
French war, was by marching dire&tly to Paris, through 
countries of which he knew every foot as well as his 
own eftate. That great man loft the friendfhip of the 
Duke of Marlborough, by preffing the project upon 
him in the laft year of Queen Anne’s war, a period when 
Paris was in a manner within his grafp, but recovered it, 
by not carrying his complaints againft his General to Par- 
liament. He loft the favour of his Sovereign, by pre- 
fenting the fame idea to him * upon three different occa- 
fions, but in vain, and was an enthufiaft in his opinion to 
his dying hour. 

But the genius of William, truly fitted for bufinefs, 
which, when not at liberty to exert itfelf upon a great 
{cale, could fubmit to make advantage of a {mall one, had 
determined him, before the battle of La Hogue, to make 
an attack either upon Breft or St. Malo, according as 
circumftances fhould appear moft favourable, with an ar- 
mament of ten thoufand troops. ‘The project was entirely 
his own +, and only communicated by him, but fatally for 
France, to his Englifh minifters ; for the fecret betrayed 
by thefe laft, of an intended invafion of France, was the real 
caufe of the intended invafion of England, which termi- 
nated in the defeat of the French fleet. After that action 
the project of a defcent upon the coaft of France, which 
had been fufpended in the hour of the late danger, was 


® See an account of thofe occafions in Appendix to this book, 
+ Lord Nottingham’s naryative, 
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tevived by the King; but in “ominous circumftances, Part ll, 


from the nature of the Englifh government, which obliged 
him to employ minifters in his fervice, in proportion to 
their parliamentary talents of harangue and intrigue, and 
not in proportion to their talents for the conduct of war, 
or for that fublime part of politics, which confifts in the 
art of making a little ftate great, and great ones greater: 
Although Lord Nottingham, ftom whofe office, as prin- 
cipal fecretary of ftate, all orders to the fleet were fent, 
pofieffed clear parts and a clear expreflion, he was igno- 
rant of fea affairs. Lord Rochefter * was a man of con- 
fufed parts and confufed expreffion. ‘The natural abili- 
ties of the Marquis of Caermarthen were great, but dif- 
tracted, and perhaps loft in the detail of packing parties, 
in which his youth and his age had been fpent. And 
Admiral Ruffel, at the head of the fleet, well knew, that, 
from his own private correfpondence with the late King, 
his life was in the hands of that Prince, and of Lewis, if 
he fhould add injury to injury, by invading the coaft of 
France, after defeating its fleet. Befides, Lord Caer- 
marthen and Lord Rochefter were in a fecret correfpond- 
ence with King James: Mr. M‘Pherfon has publifhed 
the evidence of Lord Caermarthen’s correfpondence ; and 
although, in another volume of thefe Memoirs, I had 
reprefented Lord Rochefter as one of the few of the great 
who ftood clear of it, yet Ihave fince feen evidence that F 
was miftaken. For when I was laft at Paris I faw in the 
Scotch College there, a letter from Lord Rochefter td 
King James, written on filk, which, from the form of the 
piece, had been the infide of a woman’s ftomacher » and I 
was told there were many others of his letters in the Houfe. 
Fhe correfpondence between King William and his 


* For the truth of this obfervation I appeal to his memorial to the King, 
in the Ja&t part of the appendix to another volume of thefe Memairs. 
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Queen, and Englifh minifters, a few years after the Ree 
volution, which I have publifhed in a former part of this 
work, fhew how weakly that able Prince was feconded by 
men, who were deemed the wife(t in the nation, merely 
becaufe they were pofleiled of the pooreft of all the talents 
of ftatefmen, that of haranguing in public, not on great 
occafions, as the orators of Greece and Rome did, but on 
every occafion ; an avocation from bufinefs, which they 
called doing bufinefs. From that eorrefpondence it ap- 
pears, that Lord Rochefter, in a memorial to the King, 
after the battle of La Hogue, had fuggefted, that the fleet 
fhould be increafed, not indeed with a view to conqueft, 
or toa diverfion of the enemies force, but to fave money ; 
for he propofed, that the Dutch fhould pay the Englith 
troops abroad, and the Englifh, in return, add fhips to 
their own navy, by which the money fent abroad to the 
army would be fpent at home on the fleet. Lord Caer- 
marthen, who writes notes on the margin of the memo- 
rial, in which his own opinions are conveyed under the 
cloak of ftating thofe of others, clofes in with the idea of 
faving money, and advifes the Sovereign of England to 
inform an Englifh Parliament, that he means to buy at 
home the bread, and broad cloth, and every other poffible 
article for the army. One of the marginal notes bears, 
“¢ ‘That if the King would make a great defcent in France, 
“the Parliament would give any thing ;” but another 
bears, ‘© ‘That the fleet cannot be increafed, on account 
“* of the impoffibility of it, as not having fhips enough, 
“* nor feamen, unlefs the coaft-trade was ftopped.” So 
that the ideas of pedlars intruded themfelves into the con- 
fultations of ftatefmen, and ended, as fuch a mixture al- 
ways will do, in ‘that indetermination, which is the at. 
tendant of confufion of objects. Ruffel, in one of his let- 
ters, and a very long one too, reproaches his Sovereign, 
that he had not added to his appointments, which, at the 
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fame time, he confefles were not under 3000). a-year, not 
given one penfion to his fifter, and another to his brother, 
a Lieutenant-colonel, who, he tells the King, had been 
obliged to marry a rich widow, in order to retrieve his 
circumftances, hurt by his expences *, 

But notwithftanding thefe untoward appearances, the 
King perfifted in his purpofe of a defcent upon France, 
and with a greater armament than had been originally 
projected ; for it was intended to add to it + five thoufand 
infantry, a correfponding body of cavalry, and four thou- 
fand feamen, to make part of the defcent ; and for greater 
objets than were originally intended; becaufe it was 
known, that twenty-tix fhips of war, by being lightened 
of their guns, had taken refuge in St. Maloes after the de- 
feat of La Hogue ; that the whole fhips of war of France 
were feparated from each other in different ports of the 
Channel and of the Bay of Bifcay; that the vaft fleet of 
tranfports, which were to have landed twenty thoufand 
troops, with the late King, in England, were trembling 
from fear of their own deitruction, under the weak pro- 
tections of La Hogueand Havre de Grace; and that even 
the future hopes of France of a navy might be cut off, 
becaufe a great number of fhips of war on the ftocks, or 
equipping at Port L’Orient and Rochfort, were expofed 
to be eafily deftroyed in thofe harbours. Repeated orders 
were given to Ruffel to attack St. Maloes: The other ob- 
jects of fervice were prefented to his view at different 
times: Lord Nottingham endeavoured, by letters, to 
animate him to complete the late glories he had gained, 
and to annihilate the maritime power of France in one 
fummer, by the fentiments of duty, honour, vanity, in- 
tereft, and the friendfhip between them. But Ruflel took 
advantage of {ome expreffions of this aft, to call in quef- 


* Appendix toa future book of thefe Memoirs. 
t Lords Report, 17(b July, ia Journats of this year, : 
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tion its fincerity, and pretending to take offence whefs 
none was intended, perplexed bufinefs by the confufion 
which accompanies bad humour. As long as Ruflels 
before the battle of La Hogue, had been in public *, ad- 
vifing a defcent at St. Maloes, but with a fecret view of 
leaving a free paflage for the French fleet, in the mean 
time, to land the late King in England, he had declared 
the attempt upon St. Maloes to be eafy; and he even cons 
tinued to do fo for fome time after the battle. But when 
he found his advice was likely to be followed, he pretend- 
ed to find every thing dificult. He had made no complaints 
when only ten thoufand troops were deftined for the fer- 
vice; but when the hour of entering upon it came, he 
complained that a body of more than twenty thoufand 
men, compofed of infantry, cavalry, and feamen, was 
too little for its fafety. But as cunning for ever betrays 
itfelf, he expofed his intention to do nothing, by propof- 
ing to fend an armament nearly as great as that with 
which William had won three kingdoms, to bring off 
feven hundred iron guns, which the French had faved 
from their burnt fhips at La Hogue, and were then lying 
on the beach there +. 


In 


* Burchet and Ruffel’s letters to Lord Nottingham, of the 13th May, in 
Commons Journals, p, 750 of this year.—-Second vol. of thefe Memoirs. 
+ The words of his letter to Lord Nottingham, before the battle, of date 
the 13th May, were, “ Our troops may embark and land at St. Maloes; 
‘¢ which place, by the beft information, js eafily taken, while the fleet lies 
«© to the weftward to protest it. This may oblige the French to a battle 3 


'€* and if we beatthem, we may follow them (not as they did us, but) into 


«* their harbours, and embarking the foldiers, go for Breft, and do a lafting 
*¢ fervice to England.” The words of his letter foon after the battle, of the 
27th of May, are: ‘‘ Now is the time, if you were able, to make the de- 
«¢ feents The people here are under fo great a confternation, that notwitb- 
«© ftanding the late King’s camp was pitched, and the Union flag flying, as 
‘© alfo the French, with awhite one, I really believe that ten thoufand men 
s* might have marched forty miles without -any great refiftance.” And on 
June 13th hewritess “ Something mult be attempted to deftroy them: To 
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In the mean time, ignorant of thefe things, the fpirits 
and hopes of people in England were elevated, in propor- 
tion to their late depreffion, when the danger of the invae 
fion hung over them, ‘The flames of the hulls and cord- 
age of the French fhips of war and tranfports, the falling 
of magazines and arfenals, the blowing up of docks and 
harbours, and the alarms of the inhabitants of France, 
from the mouth of the Garonne to that of the Seine, were 


© effet which, the land army may be of great ufe tous, though I fuppofe 
6 the forces the late King had near La Hogue, will be all drawn to St. Ma- 
© Joes to protect them : When I confider what advantage this additional 
«« blow to the enemy may be to England, I cannot think that the poffeffion 
§* of two provinces in France will be equal to it; and I believe your Lordthip 
«© will be of my opinion: Wherefore it is highly neceflary, that the utmoft 
«© endeavours fhould be ufed to perform fo important a fervice,” 
Lord Nottingham, June 29th, wrote thus to Admiral Roffel: * Our 
troops are fo pofted, thatthey will be embarked ina few days, and imme- 
‘6 diately fail to join you, I believe there will be about 12,000, befides 
dragoons, as there will be, if the fhipswere come from Millford.”’ 
Roffel, on the 4th July, anfwered him thus: °* Juft now I received your 
$* letter of the 2gthof June, 1 cannot now anfwer every particular; but 
§© this 1 may, without much confideration: If the number you defign to 
«© Jand, do not exceed twelve thoufand men, as you write, it willbe of no 
66 ufe at Sr, Maloes; that place (of men belonging to the land and fea) afe 
¢ fording double that number fit to bear arms: If thefe be all you can have 
66 to make the defcent, I think the beft ufe you can make of them is, to 
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§* land at La Hogue, and take away the cannon, Captain Meez writes me ' 


#* word, they have got up from the fhips there deftroyed: For, doubtlefs, 
#6 this number will fignify little againft any part of France, where any 
+ ftrength is lodged.” 

Ruffel could not fail to know, from the beginning, that there were not 
above 15,000 troops in the whole kingdom, 

A week after the date of this letter, to wit, on the 13th July, a council 
of war gave the followjng opinion; “* We do think a fquadron of thips, in 
§* the fummer feafon, may be ventured to lie before St. Maloes, to cover the 
‘© fhips of tranfportation, in cafe there be a defeent defigned near the place; 
s* provided the whole fleet be pofted fo as to fecurg them from any attempt 
*¢ of the enemy weftward,” 

That theguns propofed to be brought off with a great army and fleet were 
jron ordnance, and feyen hundred im number, appears from Lord Notting- 
hamn’s letter of 37th July—Vid. Inquiry in Journals of Parliament this 
years 
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their King, owned, with a mixture of exultation and 
difcontent, that the ufelefs glories of the Edwards and 
Henrys in the interior parts of France, were likely to be 
eclipfed by the more folid advantages of the thunders of 
England, hurled by an ufurper upon tie French fea-coafts. 
‘Thefe agitations were increafed by an accident: The 
ficet having failed at one time, and the tranfports at 
another, anxiety and fear, which in great fituations 
always prefent the dark fide of objects, fuggefted, that 
they might mifs each other in the ocean, or the tranf- 
ports meet with difaftcrs when not affifted and protected 
by the ficet. Accounts arrived, two days after, that 
the tranfports and fleet had met at fea, and that the 
navy and land officers were fitting in a joint council of 
war, to regulate the mode of difembarkation. With 
thefe, the tide of hopes and joy returned; but it was 
fhort lived: Next day an exprefs arrived from Ruffel, 
that he had brought back the fleets to England, after 
the troops had been three days on board. He had had 
the addrefs and influence to prevail with the council of 
war, which was thought in England to have been fitting 
on far other bufinefs, to concur with him in an opinion, 
which inferred, rather than averred, that the feafon of 
the year was too late for expeditions on the coaft of 
France, though that feafon was no later than the 28th 
day of July. The account was received by the public, 
not as was expected, but with a ftupid infenfibility; for 
the difappointment was fo fudden and fo great as to over= 
whelm the power of rage or grief. 

The mind of William alone continued mafter of itfelf: 
Accuftomed to draw fome good from the greateft evils, 
he ordered the troops, without being difembarked, to 
be fent to him in Flanders, to meet thofe enemies in 

another 


ferred upon Killigrew, Delaval, and Shovel jointly ; 
trufting, according to his ufual generous policy, to the 
honour of the two firft, while, by public fame, and 
probably with juftice *, their loyalty was fufpected; but 
with the referve of a prudent policy, that the laft fhould 
be a check upon both. 

With equal ability the French King turned his own 
misfortune at La Hogue to his advantage. Few of his 
feamen had been loft at that place, their efcape having 
been favoured by the keenne(s of the Englifh feamen to 
deftroy the fhips. He put the reft on board the tranf- 
ports which had been intended for the invafion of Eng- 
land, converted thefe into privateers, and infefted the 
feas-with their depredations. Such of the Englifh mer- 
chantmen as ventured to fea were taken: The reft, 
warned by the example, continued at home. It was 
computed, that in the courfe of the war, fifteen hundred 
Englifh fhips had been taken, valued at three millions 


* Among the papers publifhed by Mr. M‘Pherfon, there is a memorial 
from King James’s adherents to one of the French minifters, The paper 
is not figned, but from the laf paragraph it feems to have been written by 
no inconfiderable perfons, The memorial contains thefe words: |“ Be= 
“ fides, his Majefty has the two Admirals, who command the fleet, and 
‘* who are in correfpondence with him, and from whom his Majefty may 
so expect every advantage. Firft, they have been trained up by his Majefty, 
** and owe, their fortunes to him, and expeét more from him than the 
*¢ Prince of Orange will ever give them, and therefore, they have greater 
* expectations from his Maejefty; moreover, they hare the Prince of 
‘© Orange, on account of the infolence, of which they think he has been 
« guilty towards the nation; and laftly, they have reafon to fear they will 
“ be facrificed to the Parliament, in order to fave the Prince of Orange, 
* who will not fail to blame them for the lofs of the Smyrna fleet. Dela- 
“* yal depends entirely upon the King; and Killigrew, the fecond in come 
s¢ mand, depends upon the Earl of Danby, who is for the King.” 

Vide alfo Sir John Fenwick’s confeffion. 
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Parti. flerling*. The fame ufe was not made againft the French 
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either from the nature of the Englifh government, which 
makes the fhipping of the merchants dependent upon 
contraét alone, or becaufe the King’s Englifh councils 
did not think of it, and his own time and thoughts 
were occupied on the Continent. The object of Ruffel’s 
fleet having failed, and no others prefenting themfelves, 
it remained inadtive the reft of the fummer. So that the 
trade of Britain was fufpended, her feamen thrown idles 
and her Shipping, both of peace and of war, laid up in 
harbour near a year. 

‘The war in Flanders this fummer. was equally un- 
fortunate for William: Namur was taken in his fight, 
and the battle of Steinkirk loft, in which he commanded. 
The firft of thefe events was made remarkable by two 
circumftances; the one, that the works were defended 
by Coehorn, who had contrived and conftru&ted them, 
and were attacked by Vauban; and therefore thefe two 
great rivals in fcience and art, difplayed againft each 
other all the powers of their minds, to determine the 
rank of genius between them. But a wound received 
by Cochorn during the fiege, which difabled him from 
acting, determined the point of fuccefs, but not the 
queftion, who was entitled to it. The other was, that 
the fiege was covered by the King of France, and at- 
tempted to be raifed by the King of England, each at 
the head of an army of fourfcore thoufand men, who lay 
Jong near to, and often in fight of each other, while the 
nations around ftood in painful expectation of the event. 
But Louis XIV. whofe charater is marked by an opi- 
nion which he fanctified by his praCtice through the firft 
and the greateft part of his reign, that the beft talent is 
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to make ufe of the talents’ of other men, brought Ma- ae rv Til. 


refchal Luxembourg 
under him, to conduc his army. By the counfels of 
that General, he eluded all the arts of William to force 
him to a battle, or to cut off his refources; and fhewed 
he deferved fuccefs, by allowing another to take the 
honour of it. The other event was marked by the 
valour, almoft divine, of the Englifh troops, and their 
great lofs of men, through the faylt of Count Solmes, 
their commander, who was faid to have difliked the 
Englith, becaufe their free fpirit, which he called a 
mutinous one, would not fubmit to German fubordina- 
tion; and who Jeft them expofed, when it was reported 
he might have fupported them with foreign troops. This 
circumftance, by raifing animofity in England againft 
foreigners, created afterwards much uneafinefs to the 
King ; although he, who feldom fhed tears of fympathy 
but in battle, had often cried out with a generous agony 
during the action, “* O my poor Englifh, how they are 
*¢ abandoned!” 

In the courfe of the campaign, a plot was laid to af- 
faffinate him, by one Grandval, who was executed for it. 
The furies of party in England fixed the imputation of 
the crime upon King James, and even upon Louis XIV. 
and fome of his deceafed and living minifters: And 
party derived fome advantage from it, to animate the 
nation againft France and the Jate King, and in favour 
of William, who was faid to be expofed in the caufe of 
England. The King was too generous to pretend a be- 
lief of the imputation, and too politic to deny it. 

In the reft of Europe, the ftate of the war continued 
as undetermined as ever. “The Duke of Savoy broke, 
like one of the rapid rivers of his country, down upon 
Dauphiny, wafted the open country, and took feveral 
towns; but falling ill of the finall-pox, was ftopped in 
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his courfe, and returned to his own dominions. The 


: French kept pofleflion of the part of Catalonia next to 


France, but without proceeding further, from the want 
of roads and provifions in Spain. On the Rhine, the 
French, under the Marefchal de Lorges, befides other 
advantages, gained a great battle at Speerbach, in which 
the Duke of Wirtenberg was taken prifoner, but which 
they did not carry into confequence ; becaufe Louis, in- 
ftead of preffing the Emperor on that fide, found it more 
his intereft to Ict him carry his armies into Hungary, 
and wafte them againft the Turks. In that quarter 
alone the arms of the Emperor had a decided fuperiority ; 
but which he rendered of no ufe, by refufing reafonable 
terms of peace when offered to him there, from an obfti- 
nacy and pride, which were worth victories to France. 
After the alternate fuccefles of the fummer, the King 
returned to England to convene his Parliament in No- 
vember. One of Lord Caermarthen’s marginal notes, 
upon Lord Rochefter’s memorial above mentioned, is in 
the following words: ‘ Lord Cornwallis fays, had the 
‘¢ Parliament met when fummoned this fummer upon 
‘¢ the victory at fea, they would have given any thing: 
s* Englifi people being puffed up with fuccefs, which 
“© when forgot, as it foon is, their zeal will cool; fo 
\© that con equently, by this time, it will be forgot quite, 
© which wiil prove of ill confequence to your affairs.” 
The obfrvation was juft: The King, by mecting his 


Parliament foon after the battle of the Boyne, had ob- 


tained, and with eafe, whatever he afked; but by delay- 
ing to aflemble Parliament for near feven months after 
the battle of La Hogue, he loft all the effets of the viory. 
The interval gave time for Lord Marlborough, who was 
enraged at what he called the King’s ingratitude to the 
Whigs and to himfclf, and whofe favour with the next 
heir to the throne, high character in his profeffion, and 
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2 
above all, whofe power of induftry and intrigue made Pars Nt 


his influence, though he was only a foldier, and in 
prifon, be felt in every line of life in the kingdom, to 
prepare a regular and concerted oppofition in Parliament. 
The Lords Huntingdon and Scarfdale had been com- 
mitted to the Tower at the fame time with him, on 
charges of high treafon; but fome doubts were enter- 
tained of the legality, both of the commitments and of 
the continuance of them. Taking advantage of this 
circumftance, and of former and recent events, Lord 
Marlborough hoped that he fhould provoke the Whigs, 
by the preference given to the Tories in places of truft; 
the Peers, in defence of the privileges of their order, in- 
jured in his perfon and thofe of his two friends; the 
officers, by the flaughter of their countrymen at Stein- 
kirk, pride of rank, jealoufy of foreigners, and antipathy 
to foreign command; the merchants, by their lofles ; 
men of fenfe, by the imprudence of fending great and 
expenfive Englith armies to a continental war, when 
their country was left unprotected againft invafions at 
home; and the people, by the hatred and envy which 
they always bear to their fuperiors. 

The effect of thefe preparations appeared as foon as 
Parliament was opened. The Peers, inftead of paying 
the common compliment of an addrefs of thanks to the 
King for his fpeech, delayed it for a fortnight; and, in 
the mean time, inftantly entered upon an inquiry into 
the commitment of the three Lords. “he legality of the 
commitment was referred to the opinion of the judges, 
who deemed it to be legal. But the King was too wife 
to let the ftrength of parties be tried, as Charles I. and 
Charles II, had too often imprudently done, upon ab- 
ftra&t queftions between the rights of the King and of 
the people, where the utmoft he could hope for would be 


a few declaratory words in his favour, of which the 
public, 
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public, who were both judges and parties, would con 


; tinually complain, quafhed the difpute, by ordering the 


Lords to be fet at liberty. 

The Houfes next attacked the King’s Tory admini- 
ftration, by an inquiry into the caufes of the mifcarriages 
by fea. In the heat of party and paffion, natural to all 
popular affemblies, and which, therefore, makes their 
compliments or cenfure, for the moft part, of little 
confequence in the eyes of pofterity; Admiral Ruflel, 
protected by the Whig party, becaufe himfelf a Whig, 
and becaufe he had been difplaced from his command by 
the King, received from the Houfe of Commons an 
honourable teftimony of his conduét, in a battle which 
he had not meant to fight, and in an invafion of France, 
which he had intentionally difappointed. The profecu- 
tion of Lord Nottingham was more ferious, becaufe the 
whole Whig party joined in a cry againit him, and 
becaufe the Tories, fretted by mifcarriages during his 
adminiftration, gave him only a feeble protection. But 
he efcaped, from the nature of all parliamentary inquiries, 
which give time for the keennefs of friends to increafe, 
the refentment of enemies to fubfide, and the indolence 
of all to indulge itfelf*. 

The Peers, taking advantage of an expreffion in the 
King’s fpeech, in which he had paid an unmeaning 
compliment to the advice of Parliament, prefented what 
they called an addre/s of advice to the King+; in which 
they defired, that the commanding officer of the Englith 
abroad, next to the King, fhould be a native of his domi- 
nions; a regulation which, while it feemed to flrike 
only at Count Solmes, fhews the extent of Lord Marl. 
borough’s views, who forefaw he might one day claim 
the beneft of it; that the Englifh officers fhould com- 
mand officers of equal rank in the confederate army, ex= 

* Lords Protefts, 21ft December 1€g2, 
J Lords Journals, 13th February, 
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of commiffions ; a regulation which, by the exception WH_y 


it contained, was levelled at the Dutch; that twenty 
thoufand Englifh foldiers fhould remain in England, to 
be commanded by one of the King’s fubjects ; and that 
no feat at the board of ordnance fhould be beftowed on 
aforeigner. The Commons, in a refolution for an ad- 
drefs, added, that the vacancies for general officers 
fhould be filled up with natives of the King’s dominions. 
The fubje@ touched the King on too tender a part; 
and therefore he anfwered dryly to the Lords, ‘* that he 
*¢ would confider the matter of it.” The anfwer, pro- 
bably, fhewed the Commons, that they had either gone 
too far, or that their going further could have no con- 
fequence; and therefore they did not turn their refolutions 
into an addrefs. 

The particular view of that part of the addrefs which 
defired twenty thoufand Englifh foldiers to be kept 
in England, commanded by an Englifh general, has 
‘only lately been brought to light. Lord Marlborough’s 
original plan, in concert with King James, was to pre- 
vail with Parliament, to fend all the foreign counfellors, 
and the foreign forces, which were above five thoufand, 
in London, out of England, and then, by taking ad- 
vantage of their abfence, to make the late King’s re- 
turn to England more fafe. But fome of the Jate King’s 
party, who knew not that the plan was concerted with 
their matter, believing it was intended to pleafe the 
Princefs Anne, and to ferve the ambition of her favourite 
Marlborough, and not her father, informed Lord Port- 
land of the intention, and thereby enabled him to coun- 
teract it *, 


The 


* King James’s account of this matter, in a memorial to Louis XIV. is 
in thefe words: ** My friends defigned Jaft year to recall me by the Parlia« 
® ment, The plan was concerted, and Lord Churchill was to propofe ia 
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The Whigs in the Houfe of Commons aimed a blow 
at the Tories, by a vote for an addrefs to the King, 


“6 affairs, fuch perfons Sly whofe srineiates oblige them 
“ to ftand by him, and his right, againft the ee King 
“ James, and all other pretenders whatfoever.”? But 
the Tories eluded the blow, by concurring in a refolu- 
tion which they faid did not affet them. 

The oppofition party made an attempt, in the Houfe 
of Lords, which was begun by the Marquis of Halifax 
and Lord Mulgrave, to obftruct the fupplies, and thus 
ftop the wheels of government altogether, by creating 
and fomenting a quarrel between the Houfes on the 
common land-tax bill: They prevailed with the Lords 
to affert a right to tex themfelves, and to ingraft a claufe 
for that purpofe on the bill, when fent to their Houfe 
by the Commons. The Houfe of Commons took the 
alarm in-an inftant, and unanimoufly declared againft the 
innovation. But the intention of flarting the queftion 
was too apparent: Sufpicions arofe that it had been 
concerted with the friends of the late King: Its ferving 
France, by throwing difcord into an Englifh Parlia- 
ment, provoked all. And therefore it was dropped, 
hot without fome fhame, and perhaps fome compunétion, 
in thofe who had fet it on foot. The attempt to ob- 


*« Parliament, to drive all ftrangers out of the council and army, and even 
*¢.cur of the kingdom, If the Frince of Orange had confented to that proe 
polal, they would bave had him in their power. ° If be had rejected it, he 
** would have made the Parliament declare againft him: and, at the fame 
© time, Lord Churchill, wich the army, was to ceclare for the Parliament 5 
“* the fleet was to do the fame, and 1 was to berecalled, They had already 
“* begun to execute this project, and had gained a confiderable party, when 
*€ forme loyal fubj:éts, wh» were indifereet, belicving that they ferved me, 
* and imagining that what my Lord Churchill did was not on my account, 
** but oa account of the Prince's of Denmark, had the impradent e to dif- 
& cover the whole ty Bentinck, and thereby diverted the biow,”” M‘Phere 
{ex's State Papers, vol. i, p.ggo, 
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they aha dene, did not, in net further courfe of ee 
feffion, oppofe the fupplies. “The number of feamen was 
raifed to 33,000 *. 

The fate of a bill for difabling members of future 
parliaments to hold offices under government, fhewed the 
indifference with which individuals could, at that time, 
give up their own intcrefts, to ierve thofe of their party. 
A bill which, if propofed at prefent, would fet all par- 
liament in a flame, pafled the houfe of commons with- 
out one contradictory voice, and was rejected in the 
houfe of lords by two only; circumftances which are 
commonly referred to as proofs, either that there was 
much virtue among parliament men at that time, or, 
which is next to it, that they wifhed to have it thought fo; 
but which, perhaps, prove only, that the perfona] ceco- 
nomy of our anceftors was greater, and the offices of 
government fewer, and of lefs confequence than they are 
now. ‘The oppofition brought the bill into the houfe of 
commons to make themfelves popular; the court party 
affented, to rob them of the advantage: Near one half of 
the peers voted for the bill, to fhew they were independ 
ent of the King; it was rejected by the reft, becaufe 
their hereditary feats in parliament made them independ- 
ent of the mob. 

Though this bill went through the Houfe of Com- 
mons without much argument, becaule there was much 
affeftation and little fincerity.in the conduct of it; yet 
the public entered keenly into reafonings upon its merit. 
But while fome defended it on the common topic, that 
the difpofal of offices among the members of the houfes 
gives an undue influence to the crown over them; and 
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fome attacked it on the common topics, that fince the 
territorial weight of the crown had been loft for centu- 
ries, and the prerogative power of the crown had funk 
fuddenly in the reign of Charles I. new influences, of 
fome fort or other, were become neceflary to prevent the 
regal from being over balanced by the popular part of 
the conftitution ; there were men who reafoned, or might 
have reafoned on decper principles: For, on the one 
hand, it was no extravagance to fay, though at firft fight 
it might feem fo, that the ftruggle for places and honours 
in England is in modern times the chief caufe of the 
liberties of England; becaufe the fureft road for men of 
parts and fair ambition, to force the employment of their 
talents into the fervice of government, is through their 
popularity: But they cannot become popular, without 
continual efforts to obtain popular laws, which, when 
they arrive at power, they cannot recal, or are afhamed to 
make the attempt. On the other hand, it was or might have 
been lamented, that the fame war for places and honours 
which ferves public liberty, hurts’ public intereft: That 
in Rome, the annual change of power made it the intereft 
of thofe who aimed at it to promote the public fervice, 
even in the hands of their rivals, in order to recommend 
themfelves to that public favour, on which their hopes of 
fucceeding to them in a year or two depended, and in 
order to be able to perform the public fervice with the 
more glory to themiclves, when they were fo foon to fill 
the places of others; for which, the examples of Lucul- 
lus, Sylla, Cafar, and others, might be appealed to, who 
conquered kingdoms abroad, for thofe who were im- 
peaching them at home: Whereas in England, the 
power of the crown to commit the care of the public 
fervice to whom it pleafes, and for as long time as it 
pleafes, leaves no alternative for thofe who wifh to be 
employed in it, but to pull down their rivals ; at home, 
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by obftruing their meafure$ ; abroad, by creating a 
fufpicion of the ftability of their councils; and every 
where, by taking advantage of their fears, in attempt- 
ing any thing that is new, however ufeful it may be; 
and by traducing the political chara&ters of the minifters 
of government, to fix the imputation of weaknefs or 
wickednefs upon government itfelf. But thofe perhaps 
were the wifeft, who, feeing and owning all thefe difad- 
vantages, thought, that though every thing was not good 
in the political ftate of England, yet every thing was 
better than any where elfe. 

A bill equally hoftile to the power of the crown, 
which provided for annual feflions of parliament, and 
that it fhould not be in the difcretion of the crown to 
prolong the fame parliament beyond three years, pafled 
both houfes. ‘The bill, though popular, raifed diflike in 
fome againft a precedent, which pointed ar fixing any 
duration to parliaments whatfoever. It was fuid, «© That 
“¢ to permit members of parliament to tamper with their 
«¢ own fittings, and their own duration, was dangerous, 
“ becaufe it was making them judges in their own 
‘¢ caufe: The fame breath of opinion which made them 
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¢ limit their duration to three years might make them, : 


“¢ for their own intereft, extend it to feven: The ule of 
‘6 feptennial, would fet a precedent for that of vicennial 
“© parliaments ; and by that fingle alteration in a ftatute, 
“ the refponfibility of minifters to future parliaments, 
‘¢ and of members to their conftituents, being removed, 
«¢ Englifh parliaments would become, like the fenates of 
6< the Roman emperors, mere engines of power, but 
<< mere unwieldy and intricate in their movements, and 
«¢ the liberties of England be laid for ever in the duft: 
«¢ And that therefore it was fafer to Jeave the duration of 
<¢ parliaments to the difcretion of the crown, which, if 
« abufed, the fpirit of the people could controul, than 
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& to flatutes, which, whether right or wrong, it be-~ 
“© koved all to obey.” The King refufed his aflent to 
the bill, for the wifeft reafon which a foreigner could 
afign, ‘¢ That as he found the Englifh conftitution to 
“© be the beft in the world when he faved it, he would 
** not prefume to try to make it better.” 

The houfes laftly proceeded upon an inquiry into the 
mifmanagement of the King’s government in Ireland. 
Here the numbers of complaints ‘arofe, as commonly 
happens, in proportion to the favour with which they 
were received ; and informations acquired dignity from 
being made in public, which thofe who gave them would 
have {corned to communicate in private. But moft of 
them were true; the caufe of which was, that no par- 
liament had been aflembled in Ireland for twenty-feven 
years, unlefs the diforderly meeting of the late King’s 
popifh adherents, in the chambers of parliament, can be 
called one; and nations which are accuftomed to look up 
tor redrefs.of grievances, to their public aflemblies, are 
more expofed than others to publie diforders, when thofe 
vuardians of order can defend them no longer. It was 
civen in evidence at the bar of the houle of lords, that 
the Irith privy council, afiuming military as well as civil 
powers, had hanged a man without trial, becaufe, by 
advice of a prieft, he had refufed to adhere to a cone 
feflion made in council againft his accomplices in a 
murder; and that the foldiers, not regularly paid, lived 
at free quarter, forced money from the inhabitants for 
fubfittence and clothing, and fixed prices as they pleafed ; 
and that their extortions were believed to amount to 
2c0,000/. Lady Cromwell, Countefs of Ardglafs, from 
a chair at the table of the houfe of peers, in which fhe 
was indulged, as well as in giving her evidence upon 
honour and riot upon oath, becaufe fhe was a peerefs, 
told the lords, that when fhe offered coals and wood at 
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low rates to Villars, a Heutenant-colonel of dragoons, Part EL. 


for his regiment, he anfwered, ‘* No; he fhould need no 
‘*¢ firing as long as there was a houfe upon the eftate,” 
and pulled down her houfes to ufe the timbers for fewel. 
Thefe opprefiions were imputed to caufes deeper than 
the common diforders attendant upon armies, when con- 
{cious that they have mankind at their mercy, from im- 
prudent expreffions of Mr. Pultney, clerk to the privy 
council, and of Mr. Davis, another dependent upon ad- 
miniftration; for the one faid in the houfe of commons, 
That, ‘if parliament did not find fupplies for the troops, 
*€ the troops would find free quarters’ for themfelves ;” 
and the other, that, ‘‘ if the commons would give no 
‘© money, they fhould have no parliament.” 


The military ftores of the late King were embezzled 
to the extent of above 100,000/.; of the perfonal eftates 
of the rebels, in value 135,000/. only 10,000/. ; was ac- 
counted for; their real eftates were let on leafes three- 
fourths below their former value: And the profit of thefe 
frauds was divided, under the cover of the names of other 
perfons, moftly among thofe who had been appointed ta 
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prevent them; to wit, Lord Conningfby, one of the 


two lords juftices, the commifhoners of forfeited 
eftates, thofe of the revenue, and even the lord chief 
baron, and two others of the judges. The mode of 
beftowing the leafes gave more provocation than the pre- 
ferences beftowed ; for though the auctions were open, 
only thofe perfons were permitted to bid, who were in- 
tended to be favoured; and therefor the appearance of 
juftice feemed to add mockery to the want of it. But 
the behaviour of Mr. Culliford, one of the commif- 
fioners of the revenue, who was attacked in the houfe 
of commons for the fhare of profit which he drew from 
leafes taken contrary to his duty, joined perfonal to po- 
litical infult, when he conveyed an infinuation to the 
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protected him from anfwering to fuch charges 
in Ireland. 

Even accident fometimes prefented occafion for provo- 
cation; for protections from debt having been bought 
from men in power by many Roman Catholics, under 
pretence that they had been in rebellion, and as fuch 
were intitled to protection by the articles of Limerick ; 
it fometimes happened, that while the officers of law 
were committing proteftants to prifon for debts, thofe 
perfons were coming out of it. This contraft between 
the fates of the prifoners, {truck the fenfes of fpectators, 
the imaginations of the abfent, when they heard of it, 
and the rage and pity of the multitude. They ex- 
claimed againft a government which allowed proteftants 
to be committed to prifon for debts, who had fought for 
government, when thofe papifts were freed of them, 
who had fought, or by the aid of perjury and bribery 
had pretended to have fought, againft it. The affe@a- 
tion of filence in men connected with power, when 
queftioned, why they gave fo many protections from 
debt to pretended rebels, was more alarming than the 
avowal of bad reafons could have been; becaufe fecrecy 
always creates fufpicion that there is tao good a caufe for 
it. Mr. Culliford’s anfwer, when queftioned upon fuch 
fubje&ts, was, that ‘ thefe were arcana imperii which he 
‘6 was not at liberty to explain*.” 

- All thefe injuries, real or exaggerated, were made more 
bitter to thofe of high rank in Ireland, by the fame cir. 
cumftance, which was feen in our day in Scotland in the 
laft rebellion, and foon after it, and which will be feen 

every country where there is a war of government 
with its fubjeéts. ‘The more generous, who complained 
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of the injuries of armies and officers, were privately tra- 
duced at court, and in the clofets of minifters in Eng- 
land, as enemies to the King; and thofe mean men' who, 
with indifference, faw their country infulted, were ho- 
noured and rewarded as his only friends. 

In this inaufpicious ftate of things, Lord Sidney had 
gone over lord lieutenant of Ireland; but prefuming on 
his being the King’s only Englifh favourite, and in- 
toxicated with fudden power, he loft that temper in pro- 
fperity, which his mafter had never loft in adverfity. 
Inftead of letting bills for fupplies originate in the Irifh 
houfe of commons, he fent two bills to the houfe which 
had been drawn by the privy council of Ireland, tranf- 
mitted to England, and approved there; the one, a bill 
for a new excife upon beer; and the other, a tax upon 
corn-lands, in a country where a land-tax had never 
been known: Unpopular bills, becaufe they affected the 
drink and the food of the people, and unpopularly in; 
troduced. Fired with the love of that freedom which 
they had vindicated againft one King, the Irifh ex- 
tended the fpirit of it to another, and afferted, that no 
money bills could be brought into parliament which had 
not originated in parliament itfelf ; and the commons 
fubftituted a bill for a poll-tax in their places. They 
prepared other bills, popular, wife, and juft; and 
among others, a bill for a law, which was the thought 
of a divinity in pity to human kind, a habeas corpus law. 
Lord Sidney reprimanded the Houfe, fuddenly difmiffed 
the parliament without doing bufinefs of any kind, by 
which he loft the intended fupplies, and returned to Eng- 
land in little more than two months after he had left it. 
His departure was marked by ftrong features of paffion ; 
for Sir Arthur Rawdon, with five other members of 
character and fortune, having, from civility, afked his 
permiffion to do what they could have done without it; 
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that is, to fend agents to wait on the King on the affairs 
of the proteftants of Ireland; he anfwered, that ‘* he 
“¢ knew no better agent for the proteftant intereft than 
¢ the King himfelf, who, to his knowledge, had been 
fo for thefe twenty years paft; but if they defired to 
go to England to afk his Majefty’s pardon for their 
‘¢ riotous meetings, they might do it, and he hoped 
‘ they might fucceed in it.”” And to take from himfelf 
the excufe of an unptemeditated anfwer, he turned it 
into a deliberate a@t, by ordering his own imprudence, 
in the anfwer, to be recorded in the council-book. Im- 
mediately after, Lord Sidney difmiffed Sir Arthur Raw- 
don from the government of his county; but two no- 
blemen, whom he fucceffively appointed to fill his place, 
refufed to. accept. With the fame impotent marks of 
difgrace, he fent the clerk of the privy-council to de- 
mand from the King’s prime and fecond ferjeant their 
commiffions, for their conduét in parliament: One of 
them, holding in his hand one commiffion which, from 
the terms of it, could be taken from him, and another 
which could not, bid the clerk ‘* take which he 
§< pleafed.*? 


A very ftrong remonftrance on thefe fubje&s was pre= 
fented to the King in England by the peers, and another 
prepared by the commons. But the King, either feeing 
that the injuries of Ireland were too wide, and involved 
too many offenders, to be punifhed ; or he, who was an 
indulgent and fteady friend, remembering his obligations 
to Sidney for paft fervices, interrupted the inquiry by a 
prorogation of parliament on the 14th of March, and 
foon after went to.Holland *. 

The external quality of an Englifh monarch, is height, 
but of his minifters, moderation of {pirit; becaufe a 
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Prince, who has no power but what the laws give him, a 
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is obliged to aflume the appearance of ftate; and be- Uy 


caufe, on that very account, freemen will generoufly 
bear from him what they will not fubmit to from their 
equals: And hence the hiftory of England fhews, that 
her Princes have been more obliged to the temper, than 
to the talents of their fervants. This truth was feen in 
the contraft between the fate of the King’s affairs this 
year in Ireland and in Scotland. The King took the 
public appearance of his confidence from Sir John Dal- 
rymple, who was now, by the death of his father, be- 
come Vifcount of Stair, becaufe he was unpopular on 
account of the affair of Glenco, and was thought to be 
too bold in his ideas, merely becaufe they were fuperior 
to thofe of other men, and gave it to the Earl of TTweed= 
dale, lord chancellor, and to the Duke of Hamilton, 
whem he appointed his commiffioner to parliament; one 
of whom was by nature a man of mild manner and 
temper, and the other by art was courteous to all, be~ 
caufe he was confcious that his diftance of rank fecured 
him from the danger of lofing ground by condefcenfion. 
Thefe minifters, by very different arts from thofe of 


Lord Sidney, prevailed with a difcontented parliament, ° 


in difcontented times, to contrive new oaths for the fe- 
curity of government; to impofe taxes fufficient for its 
fupport; to make him an offer, common enough in 
Scottifh parliaments, of preffing recruits to fill up va- 
cancies in his regiments, and to increafe his army with 
two regiments of cavalry, and four of infantry*. But 
the difficulties in which Lord Sidney had involved his 
mafter, by lofing the Irifh fupplies, forced the King + 
to divert the money intended for raifing troops in Scot- 
land, for the ufe of thofe of Ireland. So that of three 
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# Vide a very extraordinary report againft Ireland in the Journals of the 
houfe of commons, 12th January this year, and the fubfequent conduct of 
England to the Scots colony at Darien. The report is in the following 
words: 

« ‘It is notorious, that not an Irifhman who was in Ireland during the late 
‘ rebellion, and capable of being guilty thereof, either by being aétually in 
arms, or by aiding, abetting, and affifting the rebels, is innocent: So that 


a a 
a a 


" 
a 


the only perfons prefumed to be fo, are either fuch as continued in England 
during the whole time, of which there are not above three or four known ; 
or infants of fuch an age as could not capacitate them to bear arms, or 
‘ abet or affift the tebels: In both which cafes, it is to be noted, that the 
«¢ heirs, or next in remainder, may have been, and probably were, in rebel- 
© lion. 

¢¢ Fifty-two rebellions, which the Irith have been guilty of, may fuffi- 
§* ciently evince, that nothing can reconcile the implacable hatred of them to 
¢¢ the Britifh nation; and the only way of fecuring that kingdom to the 
«¢ crown of England is, the putting it out of the power of the Irith again to 
rr rebel; gentle means having hitherto always proved inefte€tual ; and the fa- 
€¢ your they received after being conquered in one rebellion, always laid 2 
§€ foundation for the next.” , 


th. al 
a nn 


From thofe premifes the report forms this conclufion : , 

“¢ In order to which, it is humbly propofed, that the felling all the for- 
*¢ feited eftates of that kingdom, pot remitted by the articles of Galiway and 
© Limeric, to proteftants, will fo itrengthen the proteftant, and weaken the 
‘© popifh intereft of that kingdom, that. future rebellions will, with moze 
§* eafe, thereby be prevented, than otherwife they can.” 


Appendix, No. I. 

Froiffart, whofe relations are written with the fimple charms of Xenophon 
‘and, like his, are full or manners and picture, and who lived in the time of 
Edward III. gives the following particulars of his expedition. It was origi- 
pally intended for Gatcony, to raife the fiege of Aiguillon, then befieged by 
the King of France's fon at the head of one hundred thoufand men. But 
Edward's fieet being prevented by crofs winds from getting into the ocean, he 
was perfuaded by Godfrey of Harcourt, a French rebel lord, who was with 
him, that the beft way to raife the fiege, was by invading Normandy. The 
argument which Godfrey made ufe of, was in the following words: That 
‘* Normandy was one of the moft plentiful countries in the worid 5 that, the 
{* people were little ufed to war, and thofe who were, were occupied at the 
«€ fiege of Aiguillon; and that he would jind many great towns, but without 
f* walls.” Upon this account Edwa:d turned his fleet to La Hogue. His 
army confifted of ten thoufand archers, an equal number of Welsh and Irifh, 


who 
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way with the French, each of whom, as the hiftorian Guicciardin relates, had 
three horfes with him. Edward was accompanied by the prime nobility of 
England, and by his eldeft fon, afterwards the Black Prince, then a youth; 
to animate the army by the precioufnefs of their pledge, and to form the 
youth te the love of great actions by feeing great fcenes. When the King 
landed, he fell. His attendants wifhed him to return to his fhip, and not to 
land his army that day, becaufe the fall was ominous. He anfwered, with a 
ready prefence of mind, that the ground of France had fhowed her fondnefs 
to receive him, and he accepted her embraces. He ftopped for fome time to 
take the tewns of Barfleur, Cherbourg, Montbourg, and other towns on the 
fea coaft, with the then ftrong fort of €aen, in order to fecure places of re- 
fuge to his fleet, and of retreat te his army. Such prifoners as were rich ot 
warlike he fent over to England in his fhips, which were continually paffings 
that he might be fure of the ranform, common in thofe days, of the one clafs 
of men, and be fafe from the infurreétions of the other behind him when 
he quitted Normandy. His march was along the Seine, to procure water- 
carriage for his baggage, and fecure one of his flanks. He divided his army 
into three bodies, which marched feparately in the day-time, to cover more 
countey, but were encamped at night, fo as to be able to give aid to each 
other, if attacked; and for that purpofe, his own quarters were always in the 
centre of the camp. But he paffed the walled towns without befieging them, 
that ‘¢ he might not” (as Froiffart fays) ‘* wafte his army and artillery.” 
In his march, Froiffart fays, that ‘* he found” (precifely as would be found 
at this day) ‘¢ the country full of grain, carts, and waggons, horfes, {wines 
“‘ fheep, and other beafts; their houfes full of riches, rich burgeffes, and 
*s much drapery.”” He came within a few miles of Paris, burning fome 


villages around, but did not attack it, becaufe the King of France protetted ' 
it with a ftrong army pofted at St. Denis, and difeafe had infected the Englith, 


army. Being afraid of want of provifions if he returned through a country 
which he had wafted, he took his route through Picardy, the magazine of 
grain of France, as Normandy is her magazine for animal food. But the 
bridges of the Seine being broke down by the enemy, he threw a bridge of boats 
over the river at Poifly. ‘The country of Picardy not being at that time fo 
well known as it is now, he had difficulty to find a ford in the Somme ; but 
when he found it, and that it was defended, he forted it by an unexpetted 
attack. The enemy hung upon his retreat with more than one hundred 
thoufand men, and he had not the eighth part of the number. 

He retreated till he found a very flrong poft, juft large enough to draw up 
his army, and defended by nature every where, except in his front, which he 
eft open for the enemies to pafs, and then ftopped to receive them, and re- 
lieve the fatigues of his army. Early in the morning of the day of the battle 
he rofe, paid his devotions in private, and when the fun rofe, he repeated 


them in public with his whole army, to the God of battles. He then rode 
Fa from 
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who, im that age, were ufed as light troops, and four thoufand men at arms; Part III. 
who were the cavalry of the age, and each of whom carried three horfes with Book 
him, if it be true that the Englifh men at arms were compofed in the fame Carag 
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Part III, from rank to rank, encouraging his men (as Froiffart fays) “ with kind 
Boox I. cé words and cheerful looks ;” and made them recruit their fpirits with meat 
L—v—_s and drink, and reft themfelves*in their ranks on the grourd, while the ene- 
mies were approaching. He pofted all the horfes behind, and placed their 
riders, with the infantry, in the narrow and ftrong ground of his ftation. 
The battle was gained by the Englith archers, who, in that age, were 
deemed the beft in the world. Froiffart fays, ‘* their arrows fell thick as 
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fnow among the French.” Often attacked, and often victorious, they 


never quitted their ground to purfue, till the enemy fled every where; and 
even then the main body went not, but the light troops to complete the de- 
feat, who ftabbed all whom they overtook with fhort daggers, through the 
openings of the armour which covered their bodies. The Englith army had 
been drawn up in three bodies behind each other, to give and receive fupport 
the more eafily ; the young Prince commanding the firft line, and the King 
the laft, who took his ftation on a height at a wind-mill, to have the better 
view of both armies» The Prince’s line being fore preffed; Froffart relates 
what happened in the following words, which I copy from the old Englith 
tranflation by Lord Berners, becaufe it has all the fimple air of the original. 
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Than the feconde batayle of the Englyfhmen came to focour the Prince’s 
batayle, the whiche was tyme, for they had as than moche ado, and they 
with y® Prince fent a meffanger to the Kynge, who was on a lytell wynd- 
myll hyll: Than the Knyght fayd to the Kynge, Sir, therle of Warwyke, 
and therle of Cafort, Sir Reynolde Cobham, and other fuche as be about, 
the Prince, your fonne, ar feerfly fought with all, and are fore handled : 
Wherefore they defyre you, that you.and your batayle wolle come and 
ayde them; for if the Frenchmen encreafe, as they dout they woll, your 
fonne and they fhall have mocheado. Than the Kynge fayd, is my 
fonne deed, or hurt, or on the yerthe fallen? No, Sir, quoth the knyght, 
but he is hardly matched ; wherfore he hathe nede of your ayde: Well, 
fayde the Kynge, retourne to him, and to them that fent you hyther, and 
fay to them, that they fend no more to me for any adventure that falleth, 
as long as my fonne is alyve: And alfo fay to them, that they fuffer him 
this day to wynne his fpuires ; for if God be pleafed, I wole this journay 
be his, and the honoure therof, and to them that be aboute hym. Than 
the knyght retourned agayne to them, and fhewed the Kynge’s wordes, the 
which gretly encouraged them ; and they repoyned in that they had fent to 
the Kynge, as they dyd.” 


What paffed on the evening of the battle, is thus finely defcribed by 


Froiffart. ‘¢ On‘this Saturdaye, whan the nyght was come ; and that the 


Englyfhmen hard no more noyfe of the Frenchemen, than they reputed: 
themfelfe to have the vyétorie, and the Frenchmen to be dyfconfited, 
fiayne, and fled awaye. Than they made greate fyers, and lighted by 
torcheffe and candelles, bycaufe it was very darke. Than the Kynge 
auayled downe fro the lytell hyll where as he ftode, and of al that day tyll- 
than his helme came never of on his heed. Than he went withall his 
batayle to his fonne the Prince ; and embraced hym in his armes, and kytt. 
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hym, and fayde, fayre fonne, God gyve you good pfeuerance 3 ye are my Parr Iif, 
good fon, thus ye have aquyted you nobly; ye ar worthy to kept a Boox I. 
realme: The Prince inclyned himfelfe to the yerthe, honourying the ““-v—~ 
Kynge his father. This night they thanked God for their good adven- 1693. 
ture, and made no booft therof; for the Kynge wolde that no manne 
fhulde be proude or make booft, but every man humbly to thanke 
“© God.” 

Tn the whole annals of literature, the beft told ftories for manners, and 
affeCting and picturefque circumftances, are thofe of Jofeph and his brethren, 
and of Ruth, in the feripture: And yet Froiffart’s account of the fix citi- 
zens of Calais, who gave themfelves up to Edward to be executed, in order to 
fave the reft of their fellow-citizens, is fcarcely inferior. His relation, too, 
ef the Lombards attempt to betray Calais to the French, the King’s night- 
adventure, and his behavicur to his prifoners, is perfeétly capital. 
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I have faid, that Lord Stair, at three different periods, advifed his late 
Majeity to attack France through Paris. 

The firft time was in the year 1734, when France was deftitute of an 
army, from the fucceilive pacific counfels of the Duke of Orleans and Car- 
dinal Fleury; and the then fituation of Europe made the Mofelle the only 
ftation for a German and Englifh army. The fecénd was in the year before 
the battle of Dettingen, when an Englifh army lay ufelefs in Flanders, and 
two French armies were in diftrefs in Bohemia. The laft time was after the 

battle of Dettingen, when, added to the diftreffes of the former year, the 
" French had loft that battle. Thefe periods are referred to in the following 
memorial, which Lord Stair, when he refigned the command of the army ia 
Germany, after the battle of Dettingen, delivered to the late King. 


Memorial prefented by Field Marechal Fobn Earl of Stair to K. George Il. after 
the battle of Dettingen. 


‘© The march from Afchaffenburg was made entirely without my know- 
“¢ Jedze. I got into my coach in the morning, refolving to continue there 
‘¢ during the march; but being afterwards informed that the French were 
‘© paffing the Mayne, and advancing in order to attack us, I mounted on 
*¢ horfeback immediately, and made all the difpofitions proper for drawing up 
«© our army in order of battle, which I executed without any confufion. 
«© Meeting Count Neuperg foon after, I informed him of the difpofitions I 
¢ had made, and he approved of them entirely. This general’s opinion was, 
“¢ that the enemy’s defign was not to attack use Your Majefty coming up 
afterwards, I had the honour to acquaint you with every thing I had done, 
€¢ and you expreffed in ftrong terms your approbation of all. 

«© J fhall not take notice of what happened during the action ; your Ma- 
s¢ jefty knows, that my opinion was, that without lofing time, we fhoulé 
“© make all the advantage we could of the viétory we had gained. When 
« the army arrived at Hannau, I propofed to feize on Hochftet, and lay 9 
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bridge over the Mayne, to pafs the river, and to poft our army in fuch a 
manner as to hinder the enemy from getting back over the Rhine; which, 
from what had paffed on that fide of the Danube, I judged would foon 
happen. I preffed the fame advice with your Majefty, by the means of 
General Ligonier; I am utterly ignorant how it came to pafs that it was not 
followed. I propofed afterwards to lay bridges over the Mayne on the fide 
of Hannau, whereby we might be in a condition to take all poffible advan- 
tages of the enemy’s conduét, in cafe they fhould think fit to quit the 
river. This being over, I told your Majefty there was only one means left 
to maintain your fuperiority over the French, viz. to embark all the foot, 
and fend them down the Rhine, and march them with all poffible expedi- 
tion towards Flanders. I cannot help {till repeating that fame advice. 

“© I have received feveral marks of contempt for my advice, even in the 
view of the whole army, particularly of the Englith troops. Pofts of com- 
mand that became vacant, and ufed to be difpofed of by the recommenda- 
tion of the commander in chief, were given away without my knowledge ; 
and fome particular generals were named to command at the head of7the 
line whilft I was there prefent. I have ferved under the two greatck 
generals of their time; their confidence and favour have procured me a 
knowledge of the plans and difpofitions which they made for operations. 

« At the end of the war I was ftripped of all my employments, on account 
of my attachment to the houfe of Hanover. At the late King’s acceffion 
I was fent to the court of France as ambafiador: My condu& at that court 
is fufficiently known. I had the misfortune not to pleafe your Majefty’s 
minifter; but that never in the leaft cooled my zeal for the advancement 
of your glory, and the public good, as far as was in my power. In 1734, 
I got a plan delivered to your Majefty for forming an army on the Mofelle, 
which would infallibly have made you arbiter of Europe. When Marefchal 
Maillebois marched into Bohemia, I formed another plan for affembling 
an army in Flanders, with which, if it had been readily executed, it would 
have been eafy to penetrate as far as Paris. No ambition, or any hopes of 
raifing my fortune, could, at my age, have engaged me to quit my retijre- 
ment; no other motive but the hopes of contributing to your glory, and 
of being ufefulto the public, could have drawn me from thence. I flatter 
myfelf, that in regard of what I have reprefented to your Majefty, you 
will be pleafed to think that Lord Stair is an honeft man, though a ftranger 
to art and cunning. I fhall leave it to your Majefty as my political tefta- 
ment, never to feparate yourfelf from the houfe of Auftria. If ever you 
do, France will-treat you as fhe did Queen Anne, and all the courts that 
were guided by her councils. 

«6 T hope your Majefty will give mie leave to return to my plough, without 
any mark of your difpleafure.” 

It is a family report, that a propofal made by Lord Stair to the Dutch dure 


ing his embafly in Holland, in the year before the battle of Dettingen, to carry 
a Dutch, Hanoverian, and Englifh army into France, and the warmth-with 
which he preffed it in the Englith cabinet, were the reafons why Lord Carteret 
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{with whom he was always in baditerms, and to whom he refers in that part of 
the memorial in which he fays, that he is a ftranger to art and cunning) ad- 
yifed the King to go abroad to take the command of the army, left Lord Stair 
had turned upon France, inftead of continuing on the Rhine. 

The memorial is curious upon another account, becaufe it thews that after 
the King joined the army, all regular command ceafed, and that the general 
was no longer general: So that Lord Stair was not anfwerable for any event 
after that period, except for drawing up the army on the day of the battle, 
which faved it. When Marefchal Noailles from a fteeple faw the difpofition, 
and Count Grammont make his imprudent attack with the gens d’armes, he 
came down fhrugging his fhoulders, and faid, ‘¢ J’ai manqué mon coup.” 
ss J have miffed my blow.” 

The principles on which Lord Stair formed his opinion of attacking France 
by marching to Paris, are confirmed by that of the beft military critic that 
ever wrote, the Marquis de Feuquiers. In the year 1667, almoft all the ftrong 
places between the frontiers of France and Bruifels were in the poffeffion of 
Spain, and lay in the way of Louis XIV. to get at Bruffels, if he had at- 
tempted it; yet Feuquiers fays, that the French army ought to have paffed 
them all without fear, and made the country round that capital and centre of 
the Spanifh Netherlands the theatre of the war. He ftates the obje¢tions and 
the anfwers to them, in terms which exaétly apply to the proje&t of the Earl 
of Stair. ¢* Some perfons may perhaps objet to me, the difficulty of ac- 
“6 commodating the army with provifions, in their march from the fyontiers 
© of the kingdom, to that centre of the Netherlands; but if the army had 

. £© been only provided witha fufficient fubfiftence for a march of five or fix days, 
$6 is it credible, that it could poffibly fail of a fupply, from the large and de- 
© fencelefs towns that are round Bruffels? I am fenfible I may be likewile 
“ told, that it would have been impraéticable to convey, to fo great a dif- 
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© tance, the heavy artillery, and thofe ammunitions of war which would have: 


«¢ been neceffary for the conqueft of Bruffels, had that city been difpofed to 
«¢ make a vigorous defence; but I may juftly anfwer, that in the feafon of 
* the year, when that campaign should have opened, the horfes would not 
“< have*been employed in any part of hufbandry, for which reafon, all the 
‘¢ carriages in Picardie and Champagne might have been applied to this con- 
<6 yeyance; fo that it was not any impoffibility of effecting this great move- 
s* ment, that prevented its accomplifhment.”” The only difference between 
the two cafes is, that in carrying the war from France to Bruffels, the ftores 
and provifions would have been carried by land; whereas, in going from 
Normandy to Paris, the army muft have been fupplied chiefly from the fea. 
But the difference is not material; for in the firft war of the grand alliance, 
when moft of the Netherlands were in the hands of the allies, Louis XIV. 
was obliged to bring the ftores and provifions for his army every winter by fea 
go Calais and Dunkirk. ‘In the late American war they failed acrofs the 

Atlantic. 
The following anecdotes of Lord Stair, who certainly was one of the firt 
chara@ers of the age, becaufe he joined all the fine accomplifhments of a 
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French nobleman to the great qualities of a Roman and a Briton, may not be 
unacceptable to the public.—When all his offices and honours were taken 
from him by Sir Robert Walpole, for voting in parliament againft the ex- 
cife fcheme, he retired to Scotland, and put his eftate into the hands of 
truftees, to pay bills drawn by him in his magnificent embaffy at Paris, which 
adminiftration had refufed to accept, referving only a hundred pounds a 
month for himfelf. During this period, he was often feen holding the 
plough three or four hours at atime. Yet on receiving vifits of ceremony, 
he could put on the great man and the great ityle of living; for he was fond 
of adorning a fine perfon with graceiui crefs; and two French horns and a 
French cook had-refufed to quit his fervice when he retired. When the 
meflenger brought the late King’s letter for him to take the command of the 
army, he had only ten pounds in the houfe. He fent expreffes for the gen- 
tiemea of his own family, fhewed the King’s letter, and defired them to find 
mcney to carry him to London. They afked how much he wanted, and 
when they fhould bring it; his anfwer was, ‘* the more the better, and the 
*¢ fooner the better.”” They brought him three thoufand guineas. The cir- 
cumftance came to the late King’s ears, who expreffed to his minifters the un- 
eafinefs he felt at Lord Stair’s difficulties in money matters. One propofed 
that the King fhould make him a prefent of a fum of money when he ar- 
rived. Another faid, Lord Stair was fo high fpirited, that if he was offered 
money, he would run back to his own country, and they fhould lofe their 
general. A third fuggefted, that to fave his delicacy, the King fhould give 
him fix commiffions of cornets to difpofe of, which, at that time, fold for a 
thoufand pounds a piece. The King liked this idea beft, and gave the com- 
miffions blank to Lord Stair, faying, they were intended to pay for his journey 
andequipage- But in going from court to his own houfe, he gave all the 
fix away- 

Lord Stair’s judgment of men appeared in his choice of the three friends 
whom he carried in his coach to London to provide for; the late Sir John 
Pringle, afterwards prefident of the Royal Society; Mr. Keith, afterwards 
ambaffador at Berlin and Vienna; and Sir Laurence Dundas; men of fuperior 
talents in their different lines, and of good birth, but at that time no fa- 
vourites of fortune. He was well repaid. I have feen the two firft, at four- 
feore years of age, cry when the name of Stair was mentioned; and Sir 
Laurence Dundas, through the whole of his life, marked his gratitude by an 
affectionate kindnefs to every branch of his Lordfhip’s family. 

John Duke of Argyle, who knew well that the artifices of Lord Carteret 
would find opportunities to create differences between perfons of fuch high 
{pirits as the King and his general, faid, that Lord Stair’s vanity had made 
him take the command of the army, and his pride would make him throw 
it up. é 

As the following anecdote marks the manners of the age during the Duke 
of Marlborough’s wars, and the chara@er of another fingular man, I fhall 
pazard it. Lord Mark Ker and Lord Stair were at play in a ecffechoufe, 


when 
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when a ftranger overlooked theirgame, and difturbed them with queftions. Part TIT» 
Lord Mark faid, ‘¢ Let us throw the dice which of us fhall pink (a cant word Boor I. 
© of the time for fighting) this impudent fellow.” They threw—Lord Stair “——“"\———~ 
won. Lord Mark Ker cried out, “ Ah! Stair, Stair, you have been always 7 a* 
“© more fortunate in life than me.”” 

When Lord Stair was ambaffador at Paris during the regency, he gave 
orders to his coachman to give way to nobody except the King, meaning, 
that an Englifh ambafiador fhould take the pafs, even of the regent, but 
without naming him. The hoft was feen coming down a ftreet through 
which the coach paffed. The late Colonel Young, from whom I had the 
ftory, who was mafter of horfe, rode to the window of the coach, and afked 
Lord Stair, if he would be pleafed to give way to God Almighty. He 


? 


anfwered, ‘ by ail means, but to none elfe;”” and then ftepping out of the 
coach, paid refpeét to the religion of the country in which he was, and 
kneeled in a dirty ftreet. 

Louis XIV. was told, that Lord Stair was one of the beft bred men in 
Europe. ‘ I fhall foon put that to the teft,” faid the King; and afking Lord 
Stair to take an airing with him, as foon as the door of the coach was opened, 
he bade him pafs and go in: The other bowed and obeyed. The King faid, 
*¢ the world is in the right in the character it gives; another perfon would 
«¢ have troubled me with ceremony.” 

During the rebellion in the year 1745, the clan of Glenco were quartered 
near ‘the houfe of Lord Stair. The pretender being afraid they would re- 
member, that the warrant for the maffacre of their clan had been figned by 
the Earl’s father, fent a guard to protect the houfe. The-clan quitted the 
rebel army, and were returning home: The Pretender fent to know their 
reafon. ‘Their anfwer was, that they had been affronted; and when afked 
what the affront was, they faid, ‘¢ the greateft of any; for they had been 
“© fufpected of being capable of vifiting the injuries of the father upon the . 
«© innocent and brave fon.”” He was brave indecd; a fure proof of which 
was, that he ufed all the influence and power he poffeffed, to obtain mercy 
for thofe rebels againft whom he had commanded one of the armies which 


guarded England. 
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LOSS of the Smyrna Fleet. Bad Succefs in the Weft 
Indies. —— Shipwreck of Sir Francis Wheeler. ——-Cam- 
paign. Seffion of Parliament, and King’s Reconcilia- 
tion with Whigs. He refufes a Place Bill. In- 
quiry into the Lofs of the Smyrna Fleet, and into 
Mifmanagements in Ireland. French Offers of Peace 


refufed. 


Anno 1693: 


HE hiftory of mankind, which, in ancient times, 
and in modern times, until the rife of the trading 
republics of Italy, was a relation of the events of wars 
and governments; is, fince this laft period, become in 
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many nations a hiftory of trade; becaufe the fates of fleets 
war and of government have often depended upon the © 


fate of trade. In the laft century, the diftant com- 
merce of England, which in our days embraced, and 
had almoft engrofled the traffic of Afia, Africa, North 
America, and the Weft Indies, was confined chiefly to 
the Weft Indies, where the French, at that time, raifed 
few fugars; to the Mediterranean, of the trade of which 
the grand alliance gave a monopoly to Holland and Eng- 
Jand, becaufe the war with Spain, Savoy, and the em- 
perors excluded France from it; and to the Levant, for 
the Englith, at that time, poffefled moft of the trade 
which the French have fince won from them there by 
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Par lll. their vicinity to the markets, and the facility with which 


Boox 


I. : 
——,— the fouthern parts of France can accommodate their ma- 


1693. 


nufa@tures to the demands of countries whofe climates 
are fo fimilar to their own. After the nation had been 
faved from invafion by the defeat of the French fleet at 
La Hogue, it became, therefore, a great object of go= 
vernment to provide fafety for the fleets of merchant- 
men which were to fail to the Weft Indies, or to pafs 
the ftraits of Gibraltar. On this account Sir Francis 
Wheeler had been fent, in the beginning of the year 
1693, with a fquadron of twelve fhips, to convoy the 
trade to the Weft Indies, and, with 1500 troops, to 
make an impreffion on the French fettlements in feas 
where they had no fleet to protect them ; and part of the 
combined fleets of England and Holland was intended 
to convoy, in the {pring, through the Straits, from Eng- 
Jand, a fleet of rich merchantmen, which was, by this 
time, accumulated to more than 400 fhips, becaufe 
many of them had been obliged to lie in harbour above a 
year from want of convoy. 


The French, in the mean time, had fpent the autumn 
and winter of the year 1692, in the moft extraordinary 
exertions at Breft, under Marefchal Tourville, and at 
Toulon, under the Count D’Etrees, to repair their old, 
and build a new navy *, with a view to make a jun¢tion 
in the ocean, and intercept this laft fleet in its paffage, 
The Englifh fleet, commanded by the three admirals, 
Shovel, Killigrew, and De Laval, jointly, and con- 
fifting of eighty.three line of battle fhips, did not fail 
from St. Helen’s till the beginning of June. But as it 
was more difficult for the Englifh to get intelligence 
from France, becaufe they could get it only in the com- 


* Burchet fays they built Sixteen ships of the line in eighteen months. - 
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mon way of paying fpies, than for the French to Parr lin 
get intelligence from England, where the greateft and : ce, 
meaneft equally, from the idea of ferving the late King, 1693 
prefled forward to give intelligence for nothing *; Tour- 
ville took care to fail from Breft a fortnight before, but 
unknown to the Englifh admirals; for though a letter 
from France, that could be trufted, inclofing a lift of 
fhips, and containing intelligence that the Breft fleet was 
failed, had been fhewn publicly at the council-board by 
Lord Nottingham ; yet by a ftrange fatality, arifing ei- 
ther from his own carelefinefs, or from the treachery of - 
thofe to whom he committed the care of forwarding the 
papers to the admirals, the lift was fent to them, but not 
the letter+. he admirals, therefore, thought they had 
provided fufficiently for the fafety of the convoy, when 
they conducted it fifty leagues fouth of Ufant, and 
then fent Sir George Rooke on with a {quadron of twenty= 
three fhips to protect it, which was known to be a greater 
force than the French could difpatch from Toulon, 
And on the 6th of June they returned north, to defend 
England againft a fleet, which, in the fouth, with a far 
different view, was already in the bay of Logos waiting 
for the convoy, which the return of the Englifh admirals 
had expofed to its mercy. 

When Tourville’s leaving Breft was known in Eng- 
land, advice-boats were inftantly fent to Sir George 
Rooke, to advertiie him of his danger, and to the ad- 
mirals to fail after him. But the difpatch did not over- 


* One of the inftru@ions of King James, to fuch members of the church 
of Encland as were faithful to bim, was in thefe words: * That exact ac- 
«6 poh be jent of the fleet, how the preparations go on weekly, that his 
© Majefly may know when they can go cut, and how ftrong, which is of 
& great importance : That his Mojedy know who commands at fea in the 
«© winter, what fhips are out, and their ftations.”” M‘Pherfon’s State Pa- 
pers, vol. t. p. 454. As the clergy are {pread every where over the country, 
jf was impoflible for him to employ better intelligencers, 

+ Inquiry ia the Journals of perliament this years 
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take Rooke; and the admirals, inftead of obeying® their 
orders, exprefied their fears to the council of England, 
left the two French fleets had joined, gone north abouts 
and fhould invade the coaft of England, while her whole 
naval force was on the coafts of Spain; and they defired 
fref, orders. 


In the mean time, the fcouts of Sir George Rooke’s 
fleet had, on the 16th of June, difcovered ten fhips of 
war in Logos bay, together with fome fmaller veflels, 
one of which Sir George took, and probably was in- 
tended to be taken; for fhe fell into his hands in the 
night-time, and all the prifoners concurred in giving 
falfe intelligence, that their fleet confifted of no more 
than fifteen fhips ; that they had been becalmed in Logos 
bay, and had taken that opportunity to water there, and 
that the fquadron had forty ftore-fhips and merchantmen 
under convoy; trufting, by this means, to induce the 
Englifh fleet to advance, from the double profpeé& of 
fecurity and of plunder. Upon this intelligence Sit 
George Rooke, in the morning, bore along the fhore 
upon the enemy; but, in the afternoon, difcovered a 
vaft navy lying promifcuoufly together, as far as the eye 
could reach in the bay of Logos, and fixteen fhips mak- 
ing to him. He brought to, and ftood off with an eafy 
fail, in order to give time to the heavy failers to work 
away to the windward; and gave orders for the fhips 
under the fhore, which could not get out to feaj to take 
fhelter in Faro, St. Lucar, and Cadiz. When the 
enemy’s flcct came up with Sir George Rooke’s, the 
three fternmoft fhips of his fquadron, .which were 
Dutch, together with a confiderable number of mer- 
chantmen, tacked for the fhore, being confcious that 
they could not avoid being taken if they kept the feas 
The French fhips, as faft as they came up, followed 
them, allured by the fame hopes of plunder, and the in= 
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feriority of the force they were to attack, which had BApem alte 


drawn Sir George Rooke into Logos bay. But the 
three Dutch fhips*, to fave the reft of the fleet fa- 
crificing themfelves, made a defperate defence againft 
eighteen French fhips, and gave time to the reft of the 
fleet to get off, by which Tourville loft the greateft op- 
portunity, that fortune ever threw in the way of a fea- 
officer, to gain glory and fortune without danger, fecing 
the value of the fleet.was above four millions. How- 
ever, befides the three Dutch fhips of war, and an 
Englifh one taken, fourfcore of the merchantmen were 
taken or deftroyed, and the value of the whole lofs was 
a million fterling. Of the reft, fome efcaped into 
Spanifh ports, but the great body failed with Sir George 
Rooke to Madeira. A few days after the engagement, 
‘Tourville ranged along the ports of Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
and Malaga, where he took or burnt two fhips of war, 
and about twenty merchantmen, who had taken refuge 
in them. 
Rooke failed to Ireland, and from thence joined the 
great fleet, which, with a view to intercept Tourville in 
his return to Breft, at a time when he was, on the con- 
trary, carrying the maritime glories of France along the 
coafts of the ocean and the Mediterranean, took the 
fame ominous ftation, fifty leagues fouth of Ufhant, 
where, a few wecks before, the admirals had taken their 
farewel of Rooke, when they fent him forward with 
his convoy. Here a calamity, ftill greater than that 
which had happened, nearly befel the fleet; for fifty 
ftore-fhips that had been fent with provifions from Eng- 
Jand for the fleet, which, in its hurry, had failed with 
very few, miffed it for fome time, and above fourfcore 
great fhips of war ran a rifk of wanting provifions, 


* Gazette 1693, July 17. 
The 
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The fleets returned to St. Helen’s in the end of Au- 
guft; and ridicule was added to difgrace, when fpec- 
tators beheld four regiments of infantry difembark, 
which had been put on board four months before, to 
make a defcent on the coaft of France. The great 
fleet was then Jaid up in harbour during the reft of the 
feafon. 

Sir Francis Wheeler’s expedition was equally unfuc- 
cefsful: In conjun@ion with General Codrington, go- 
vernor of the Leeward Iflands, who brought 800 men 
with him that had been raifed in thofe iflands, he made 
an attempt in April on Martinico, which, after being 
landed for a week, without oppofition, but without doing 
any thing, was difappointed by the fame three caufes which 
have proved fatal to fo many other expeditions in Weft In- 
dian regions; the imprudence of expofing troops, lately 
brought from Europe, to fatigues, military exercife, and 
marches, which it is impoffible for them to bear, troops 
who fhould never be made ufe of, except in the day of 
battle ; the wrong policy of not converting negroes, ha- 
bituated to the climate, and to live on any provifions, 
into foldiers, exercifed and officered by Europeans, in 
the fame way as is now practifed with regard to feapoys 
in India, with a promife of liberty if they behave well; 
a meafure, of which a child might fee the good fenfe, 
but to which military pedantry has never affented * ; 
and, above all, difputes between the fea and land offi- 
cers, which, it is impoffible to avoid in climates where 
the fpirits of Europeans, raifed and difturbed, their paf- 
fions irritated, their impatience under ficknefs, at the 
miferies which they fee all around them, and to return to 
happier regions, throw a kind of temporary infanity 
over the minds of men. H¢e pointed at attempts, rather 


* The meafure was tried on the Spanish main in the laft war, by fome 
officers of more genius than rank, and fucceeded perfectly, 
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of winter, returned to England, with his fhips eaten 
with worms, and loaded with barnacles, and moft of his 
crews either dead or dying, or dragging along a life of 
difeafe that was worfe than death. 

The misfortunes of the nation, and of Wheeler by 
fea, in fummer, were wound up by that which befel him 
in winter: For having been fent to conduct the trade to 
Spain and the Mediterranean, he was thip-wrecked in 
his paflage through the Straits, and Joft his life, feveral 
of his fips, and a number of merchantmen. 

The campaign on the continent of Europe was alfo 
unfortunate. In Germany the French took Heidelberg, 
in Spain Rofes, in the Netherlands Huy and Charleroy, 
In the laft of thefe countries, the Marefchal Luxemburg 
defeated the Dutch and Englifh, commanded by King 

illiam, in a great battle at Landen; and in Italy, the 
Marefchal Catinatt defeated the Duke of Savoy and 
Prince Eugene in another at Marfiglia. The firft of 
thefe actions was made remarkable by General Churchill’s 
taking his nephew, the Duke of Berwick, fon to King 
James, prifoner, and bringing him to his brother-in-law 
King William; the other, becaufe it was the firft ge- 
neral action in Europe, in which the attack was made 
by the bayonet and fword alone, after the rapid manner 
of attack ufed in Roman armies, and was therefore de- 
cifive. The Duke of Berwick, in his Memoirs, fays, 
that when he was carried prifoner to the King, the firit 
thing that ftruck him, who had never feen the King be- 
fore, was, his eye like that of an eagle. One circum- 
ftance of the meeting related by the Duke, marks the 
taciturn manner, and another, the phlegm of the King. 
For he took his hat off, but did not fpeak to the Duke; 
and though it be known frem hiftory, that he expofed 
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his life in an extreme degree in that aCtion*, as he ai- 
ways did when his doing fo was neceflary; yet the 
Duke found him at a time when it was not neceflary to 
do fo, half a mile diftant from the field, and giving his 
orders with as much calmnefs, as if the action had been 
over. 

At the end of fuch accumulated misfortunes by fea 
and by land, the King met his parliament in November. 
There is no governing England without calling a little 
of the trick of party to the aid of government; be- 
caufe, in a country in which all take a fide, even on the 
moft abftra& part of politics, many flock to whoever 
holds up the ftandard of their opinions, who would not 
rank behind himfelf, and they account his vitories to 
be their own, though they gain nothing by them. The 
whig party, which, in the convention parliament, had 
chiefly contributed to place the King on the throne, 
could with eafe have infured fuccefs in parliament to his 
meafures; but being afraid that his auxiliaries might 
become his mafters, he had taken power from them, and 
thrown it into the hands of the tory party, hoping that 
when neither fide had the fuperiority over the other, he 
could command both, by throwing his weight into 
whichever of the two fcales he pleafed. But the laft 
feffion of parliament had fhewn him, that this refine- 
ment in politics was dangerous; for Lord Caermarthen, 
in the memorial which I mentioned in the laft book, told 
the King, ‘‘ His minifters agreed in opinion, that no- 
“ body knew one day what the houfe of commons 
“* would do the next.” And, accordingly, moft quef- 
tions of importance had been decided only by a few 
votes ; the confequence of which was, delay in his bu- 


* The Gazette fays he even threw off his armour, that his movements 
might be more eafy, 
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finefs, and uncertainty «in the iffue of it. To remedy 
this, he now refolved, by the advice of Lord Sunder- 
Jand, to divide the whig party. With this view, in the 
{pring of the year 1693, he had recalled the commiffion 
of the great feal, becaufe thofe who held it were of 
little confequence to him, and gave it to Sir John 
Somers, and appointed Sir John Trenchard, the friend 
of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, to be fecretary 
of ftate, in place of Lord Sidney, with whom he could 
take freedom, without difobliging him. He changed 
many of the magiftracies in the counties *, in favour of 
the whig party, filled the admiralty-board with whigs, 
and appointed Mr. Montague, of the fame party, to be 
chancellor of the exchequer ; a man remarkable for one of 
the moft ufeful habits, in which an Englifh minifter 
can indulge, that of opening his doors to projectors of 
all kinds ; becaufe he faid, that from fome one or other 
of them, he always learned fomething which he had not 
thought of before. Employment was even offered to 
Lord Marlborough, but which he refufed, becaufe he 
had afked+, but had not got permiffion from the late 

King 

* M‘Pherfcn’s State Papers, 

+ Captain Lloyd’s report to King James, of 1ft May 1694, contains thefe 
words: ‘ The firft perfon they brought me to was Lord Churchill, to whom 
«¢ J fhowe! my inftru@tions ; at the fame time informing him, that your 
“ Majefty having heard that he was to have an employment, bad commanded 
«© me to aflure him from you, that you was highly pleafed at this, and gave 
# him your confent to accept of it; and left him at liberty to employ the 
6 propereft means for obtaining it, having no doubts of hie fidelity.” 

«6 Lord Churchill anfwered me, that it was true, that he had been foli- 
6 cited fome time ago to accept of an employment; but that he did not 
é§ chufe to accert of it without your Majefty’s confent, which he had de- 
‘* manded by the means of Major General Sackfield, without whom he did 
6 not movea ftep: That the affair was now paffed, but, if it occurred 
#6 again, which might well happen, he would not accept, but from a defign 
«¢ of ferving your Majefty, for whofe re-eftablifhment he was determined to 
« refign his life, for expiating bis crimes,” M‘Pherfon’s Papers, vol. 1. 
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King to accept it. Ruffel was replaced in his fta~ 
tion of admiral, in place cf the three unlucky joint 
admirals, and Lord Shrewfbury reappointed fecretary of 
ftate, in place of Lord Nottingham, who was become 
unponular by his conduct of naval bufinefs. And the 
King, further to obtain his purpofe, ferupied not to do 
what no Englifh monarch had done before him; for he 
created one marquis and five dukes, nearly at one time* ; 
and four of the dukes were of the whig party, thofe of 
Bedford, WNewcaftle, Devonfhire, and Shrewfbury. In 
a former volume of thefe Memoirs, I related an anec- 
dote, and gave my authority for it, that at a period 
when it was of confequence to the King to appear to be 
reconciled to the whig party, and to be fupported by 
them, Lord Shrewfbury having fcrupled to accept the 
slace of fecretary of ftate, the King fent a colonel of 
the guards to inform him, that he had orders either to 
condu& him to the Tower on account of the King’s 
knowledge of his private negotiations with King James, 
or to leave the feals witn him, ‘The ftory is made more 
probable, by the publication of Mr. M‘Pherfon’s State 
Papers, fince I wrote, which fhew that the feals were ac- 
cepted by Lord Shrewfbury with relu@tance. And there= 
fore if the anecdote be true, it muft have happened at 
this period +. 

The 


King James in his Memoirs, axxo 1694, alfo fays, & Lord Churchill 
s¢ wrote nim that he himfeif was folicited to come into office; but that he 
*“ would do nothing without the King’s confent.” M'‘rheifon’s State 
Pepérs, vol. . p. 24. 

* ‘The Marquis ot Normanby, the Duke of Leeds, and the four dukes 
above mentioned, 

+ King James writes thus in a memorial either to Lonis the XIVth, or 
his minifters: “ The Ear! of Shrewfbury, who was fecretary of fate to the 
*€ Prince of Orange, laid down his employment by my orders,””».. M-Pher- 
fon’s State Papers, vol. 1. p. 435. Captain Lloyd's report of his negotia- 
tions in England to King James, of aft May 1694, contains thefe words s 
%& went to wait on the Countefs of Shrewlbury, who was fick, I made 

So hes 
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The King’s addrefs préduced ie effect he intended; Part II. 


‘Though the nation was full of difcontents with govern- 
ment, on account cf difappointment, mifmanagement, 
and calamity, yet no appearance of difpleafure was feen 
in their reprefentatives. Infead of covering the lofles of 
the nation in his fpeech to parliament, he fpoke them 
fairly out, and from thence inferred the neceffity of 
greater fupplies cf money, foldiers, and feamen, than 
parliament had ever given before. Urged by the ftate 
of the public, or by the ftate of party, or rather per- 
haps by both, parliament voted 83,000 land forces, ex- 
clufive of officers, and 40,000 feamen. 

But amidft their compliance with his requefts, they 
prefented a place bill: He refufed his affent, either be- 
caufe he acted by fyftem in his opinions, or becaufe he 


«© her the compliments I was ordered by your Majefty andthe Queen, In 
© return to which, fhe aniwered me with all the fentiments of duty and af- 
« fection for your interefts, She afterwards told me how her fon the Earl 
“© of Shrewfbury had been obliged to accept of an employment; the Prince 
' 6© of Orange having ‘ent for him, to offer him the poft of fecretary of 
“© ftate, which he refufed, on account of his bad health. But the Prince 
* of Orange fhowed him, that he had a very different reafon, by repeating 
$© to him a difcourfe which he had held about your Mejefty. This furprifed 
«¢ the Earl of Shrewfbury much, and convinced him of the danger of re- 
« fofing the employment; but as he expected a defcent in England in a few 
6 days, he demanded fome time to go to the country, on account of his 
‘¢ health and other preffing bufinef:, before he received the feals. The 
«¢ Prince of Orange having granted this, he went to the country, accom= 
** panied by his friends, well mounted, with an intention of joining your 
“‘ Majefty, in cafe you had come, as was expected and wifhed, But that 
“© having failed, to his great regret, he was obliged, on his return, to ac- 
* cept of the feals; which fhe told me, from him, he did only in order to 
€ ferye your Majefly more effeCtually hexeafter.” M*‘Pherfon’s State 
Papers, vol, 1. p. 48f. 

And King James in his Memoirs, fays, he was informed by Lord Churchill, 
«¢ that Lord Shrew fbury was fo preffed to receive his former office of fecre- 
«6 tary, that he was afraid he could not refift. But though he altered his 
© condition, he affured him that he would not alter his inclinations; yet 
& Churchill himfelf was the advifer of Shrewfbury, hoping he would do 


{* himfelf the fame good turn.” 
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fubmitted to let a parliament, which had favoured him 
in this feffion fo much, gain the popularity of paffing the 
bill, though at his expence in refufing it. This laftis 
the more probable, becaufe, although the commons pre- 
fented an addrefs, complaining of his refufal, in which 
they claimed merit from ‘* having voted fuch large fup- 
‘¢ plies in the public fervice,” yet they carried the mat- 
ter no farther. 

Both houfes enquired into the caufes of the mifcar- 
riages by fea, and the commons voted ‘ that there had 
‘© been a notorious and treacherous mifmanagement ;” 
but while the officers of the fleet laid the blame on Lord 
Nottingham, Lord Nottingham on them and the public 
offices, the public offices on both, and the nation, per- 
haps with more juftice, on all the three, it became dif- 
ficult to fix it any where with precifion, and is become 
now impoffible; becaufe the evidence is not preferved in 
the journals of the houfes, as was done the preceding year 
in the recriminations between Admiral Ruffel and Lord 
Nottingham. 

Lord Bellamont alfo propofed an enquiry into the late 
mifmanagements in Ireland, by prefenting articles of 
impeachment againft Lord Conningfby and Sir Charles 
Porter, the lords juftices there. But the fame nature of 
a pepular government, and of the flow proceedings of 
parliament, which fecures moft offenders of impunity, 
where the intcreft of party is not concerned, fercened 
all thofe perfons againft whom the accufations were 
pointed, and the people were left to their ufual confola- 
tion under public injuries, the unbounded liberty of pri- 
vate complaint. 

Encouraged with the fuccefs of a feffion, from which 
he had much to fear, and perhaps flattered with his fitua- 
tion as centre of the grand alliance, the King refufed 
offers of peace communicated to him this winter through 
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the mediation of the King of Denmark, in which Louis, Par? UL 


who and whofe people were dejected with a famine, of- 
fered to reftore all he had conquered during the war, and 
that the Spanifh Netherlands fhould fall to the Duke of 
Bavaria, if the King of Spain died without iffue. But 
as the memorial contained no cffer of acknowledging 
William’s title to his throne, he refufed to litien to it; 
and as the French King’s difputing that title had been 
the caufe of the war between England and France, no 
complaint was made in parliament of William’s refufal, 
Perhaps his reconciliation with the whigs, the meafures 
which he ftill however preferved with the tories, and the 
fluGtuating hopes for power, in which he kept both par- 
ties, contributed to this filence in parliament: For had 
men confidered the intereft of their country, inftead of 
that of their party, or their own, they might have beer 
fatishied with terms, which would have ended the war, 
taken from France her conquefts, and fecured the Spanifh 
Netherlands to a prince who was able to defend agaii:ft 
France, what Spain could not; although the recognition 
of the King’s title had been left to the chance, or rather 
certainty, of being taken care of in the couric of the 
treaty. 
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Treachery of the Great in England. ——Attack on Breft 
betrayed and defeated. French Fleet blocked up at 
Toulon. Turn in the Scale of the War, and in the 
State of the Nation. Seffion of Parliament. 
Modefty of William. Triennial Bill paffed. 
Enquiry into Corruptions. Impeachment of the Duke 
of Leeds. Queen’s Death, and King’s Reconciliation 
with the Princes. 


A. D. 1694. 


HE year 1694 is made remarkable by an event, 

which, without the aid ot any other caufe, ac. 
counts for all the bad fuccefs of King William’s war by 
land and by fea, though conducted by a Prince of abili- 
ties, commanding a people enriched by long peace, and 
unbroke by war; becaufe it proves, that his councils 
were betrayed to Louis XIV. by the greateft perfons in 
his fervice. 

The difficulty of forcing the French to general adtions 
in the open fea, the impofibility of blocking up theic 
fleets for any confiderable time at Breft in the ftormy fea 
of the Bay of Bifcay, or at Toulon in the {welling fea 
of the Gulph of Lyons, had fatisfied the King, that the 
only way to conquer the fleets of France was in their 
own harbours; and the fufferings of the trade of Eng- 


land, which not only weakened the nation, but impaired 
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Treachery of the Great in England. ——Attack on Breft 
betrayed and defeated. French Fleet blocked up at 
Toulon. Turn in the Scale of the War, and in the 
State of the Nation. Seffion of Parliament. 
Modefty of William. Triennial Bill paffed. 
Enquiry into Corruptions. Impeachment of the Duke 
of Leeds. Queen’s Death, and King’s Reconciliation 
with the Princes. 


A. D. 1694. 


HE year 1694 is made remarkable by an event, 

which, without the aid ot any other caufe, ac. 
counts for all the bad fuccefs of King William’s war by 
land and by fea, though conducted by a Prince of abili- 
ties, commanding a people enriched by long peace, and 
unbroke by war; becaufe it proves, that his councils 
were betrayed to Louis XIV. by the greateft perfons in 
his fervice. 

The difficulty of forcing the French to general actions 
in the open fea, the impoflibility of blocking up theic 
fleets for any confiderable time at Breft in the ftormy fea 
of the Bay of Bifcay, or at Toulon in the fwelling fea 
of the Gulph of Lyons, had fatisfied the King, that the 
only way to conquer the fleets of France was in their 
own harbours; and the fufferings of the trade of Eng- 
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the revenue, and which had arifen greatly from the vici- 
nity of Breft to the Englifh coafts, made him refolve to 
attack that place, by making a lodgment on the neck of 
land which feparates the road of Breft from the road of 
Cameret, and commands the bay, the harbour, and the 
river; but his intention was betrayed to the late King, by 
intelligence in the fpring from Lord Godolphin, the firit 
Jord of the treafury, and afterwards by a letter from 
Lord Marlborough, eldeft lieutenant-general in the fer- 
vice, of date the 4th of May, in the fame way as a pro- 
ject againft Toulon was betrayed two years afterwards 
by Lord Sunderland. Marlborough’s letter, with a 
ftrange endeavour, yet natural defire, even in the moft 
wicked, to reconcile their profligacy with their duty, in 
their own eyes, and thofe of others, contained the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ This will be a great advantage to 
« fneland. But no advantage can prevent, or ever 
© fhall prevent me, from informing you of all that I 
“© belicve to be for your fervice ; therefore you may make 
s¢ your own ufe of this intelligence, which you may 
%¢ depend upon being exadtly true.” But the letter 
from General Sackfield to Lord Mellfort, which in- 
clofed that from Lord Marlborough, fpoke out more 
plainly the advantage which the intelligence given to 
James would prove to France. The words are: “ I 
“* fend the letter by an exprefs, judging it to be of the 
«“ utmofk confequence for the fervice of the King my 
‘© mafter, and confequently for the fervice of his moft 
*¢ Chriflian Majefty.”? The evidence of Lord Sunder- 
Innd’s treachery (for the evidence of fuch extraordinary 
facts fhould be referred to) is to be found in a letter from 
the Earl of Arran, his fon-in-law, to King James; the 
treachery of Godolphin, in Captain Lloyd’s report of 
his negotiations in England to King James; and of 
Lord Marlberough, in bis letter to King James, and 


General 
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General Sackfield’s letter incofing it to Lord Mellfort ; 
all lately publifhed by Mr. M‘Pherfon *. The originals 
of the two laft letters are not in exiftence in the Scots 


* Lloyd’s report to King James, in M‘Pherfon's State Papers, vol, 1. 
p- 480, 


Tranflation of a letter in cyphers from Mr. Sackfield, Major Gerera! of bis 
Britannic Majefty’s forces, to the Earl of Mellfort. 


May 3, 1694. 
« { have juft now received the inclofed for the King. It is from Lord 
Churchill; but no perfon but the Queen and you muft know from whom 
“© it comes: Therefore, for the love of God, let it be kept a fecret, even 
“< from Lord Middleton. I fend it by exprefs, judging it to be of the utmoft 
coenfequence for the fervice of the King my mafter; and confequently for 


s 


rag 


- 


* this letter, that I am not deceived, in the judgment I form of Admiral 
“© Ruffel; for that man has not aéted fincerely, and I fear he never will a& 
© otherwife,” 


c 


A Trarflation of Lord Churchill's letter to the King of England. 


** It is only to-day I have learned the news I now write you, which ity 
that the bomb-ketches and the twelve regiments encamped at Port{mouth, 
with the two regiments of marines, all commanded by Talmafh, are de- 
ftined for burning the harbour of Breft, and deftroying all the men of 
«* war which arethere. This will be a great advantage to England. But 
s* no confideration can prevent, or ever fhall prevent me, from informing 
you of all that I believe to be for your fervice. Therefore you may make 
«* your own ufe of this intelligence, which you may depend upon being 
® exadily true, But JI muft conjure you, for your own intereft, to let no 
** one know but the Queen, and the bearer of this letter,” 

“ Roffel fails to-morrow with forty fhips, the reft being not yet paid; 
“6 but it is faid, that in ten days the reft of the fleet will follow, and at the 
“¢ fame time the land forces. I have endeavoured to learn this fome time 
“© ago from Admital Ruffel, but he always denied it to me, though I am 
“ very fure, that he knew the defign for more than fix weeks, This gives 
s‘ mea bad fign of this man’s intentions. I fhall be very well pleafed to 
“ Jearn, that this letter comes fafe to your hands,” M/‘Pherfon’s State 
Papers, vol. xr. p. 487. 

Lord Arran’s letter to King James, of date 13th March 1695, contains 
thefe words: ** With regard to news, it is certain, that the preparations 
s¢ what are made here for the Mediterranean, are defigned for attacking 
% Toulon, if itis poffible, It is Lord Sunderiand who has given mein 
& charge to affure your Majefty of this.” 
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Parr I+ college at Paris, where the other two papers are. But 
bee be the copies were found among the other official papers of 


1694. 
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Breft ditape 
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Nairne, under-fecretary of ftate to Lord Mellfort, and 
one of them has an interlineation in Lord Mellfort’s 
hand-writing. And, in King James’s Memoirs, I’have 
feen a memorandum in his own hand-writing, that Lord 
Churchill had, on the 4th of May, given him informa- 
tion of the defign upon Breft. I was told by Prin- 
cipal Gordon, of the Scots college at Paris, that, dur- 
ing the hoftilities between the Duke of Marlborough 
and Lord Oxford, near the end of the Queen’s reign, 
Lord Oxford, who had got intelligence of the Duke’s 
letter, and pretended, at that time, to be in the interefts 
of the exiled family, applied for, and got an order for the 
original ; and that his making the Duke know that his 
life was in his hands, was the caufe of the Duke’s going 
into a voluntary exile to Bruflels in the year 1712: And, 
indeed, fo extraordinary a ftep as that exile, muft have 
had an extraordinary caufe. It is known too from the 
hiftory of the times, that there was a private meeting 
between the Duke and Lord Oxford, at Mr. Thomas 
Harley’s houfe, to which the Duke came by a back door, 
immediately after which he-left England. I have alfo 
heard from the Jate Archbifhop of York, grandfon to 
the Ear] of Oxford, that he had been informed, that the 
Dutchefs of Marlborough, after the death of thofe two 
perfons, had contrived to get the letter from Lord 
Oxford’s papers, and deftroyed it. 

The King of France no fooncr heard of the intended 
expedition to Breft, than he infantly difpatched Marefchal 
Vauban to repair the old, and raife new fortifications, 
and a Jarge body of troops to defend them, 

King William intended that the attempt fhould have 
been made in the fpring. But Admiral Ruflel, by pri- 
vate orders from King James, having accepted the com- 

mand 
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mand of the fleet, which had been taken from him the Pax JIt. 


year before, and King James having given private in- 
ftructions, through the hands of the Countefs of Shrewf- 
bury, to him, the Duke of Leeds, the Lords Shrewfbury, 
Godolphin and Marlborough, and others, to create de- 
Jays in the fitting out of the fleet *; Lord Berkley, who 
commanded it, was not ready to fail till the firft week of 
June. He carried with him twenty-nine fhips of war, 
and a number of fire-fhips and bomb-ketches, with 
General Talmache, twelve regiments of infantry, and 
two of marines. When they approached the fhore, they 
found it lined with intrenchments and batteries that were 
vifible, with a great body of infantry and marines, with 
cavalry drawn up in regular order behind them. But 
when the fhips advanced, three batteries opened, which 
till then had been concealed. Struck with the appear- 
ance, and not afhamed to own it, Talmache faid, “‘ The 
s¢ die, however, is caft; we cannot in honour retreat,” 
‘The Marquis of Caermarthen covered the landing with 
equal courage, bravely fighting for that country which 
his father was betraying, but with a greater degree of 
danger than Talmache, becaufe his fhips were expofed 
not only to the fame batteries with the troops, but to 
batteries from the oppofite fide of Breft river, Nine 
hundred foldiers Janded in diforder, from the fears of the 
feamen, who are never to be trufted in fteady fervice, or 
indeed in any fervice, out of their own fhips ; and their 
clamours mingling themfelves with the regular commands 
of the troops, even after the landing was made good, 
increafed the confufion ;_fo that it was found impoffible 
either to advance or to ftand ftill. The French batteries 
and mufquetry, ceafing all at one time, gave a momen- 
tary relief; but it was a fatal one: For the French 


* See a copy of thefe inftruflions in M‘Pherfon's State Papers, vol. 1, 
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dragoons were feen paffing through openings in the in- 
trenchments, previoufly prepared for them, and as faft 
as they formed, galloped down to complete the diforder 
on the beach. Unfortunately it was at that time the ebb 
of the tide, and many of the boats being a-ground, it 
was found difficult to get them a-float; by which ac- 
cident, almoft ali the foldiers, and many of the feamen, 
expofed to a double danger, were killed, or obliged to 
afk quarter in the water. Four hundred feamen and 
one fhip of war were loft; the lofs of the French was 
only forty-five men. Talmache, wounded and dying *, 
prefled that the fire-fhips and bomb-ketches fhould be 
carried up the river into the harbour, which he thought 
was probably ieft weak in the hurry to make the 
greater preparation in Cameret bay. He had been too 
prudent to difclofe any fufpicions of treachery during the 
expedition: But in the agonies of death, -he, who had 
once private connections + with the friends of the late 
King, was reported to have mixed in his expreffions, a 
fatisfaction of having died for his country, with com- 
plaints that he had fallen by the treachery of his coun- 
trymen. 

After this difappointment, the Englifh fquadron ranged 
along the coaft of France, in the Channel, and bom- 
barded the towns of Dieppe, Havre de Grace, and 
Calais, but failed at Dunkirk. Louis XIV. retaliated 
the injury, by bombarding the noble city of Bruffels. 
‘he Englifh had an excufe; becaufe in bombarding fea 
towns, they could deftroy fhips, docks, naval ftores, and 
the timber-works of the harbours; the French had no 
excufe but revenge, or the hopes of faving themfelves by 
the fear of their retaliating upon others. But the expence 
of thefe bombardments to both fides, exceeded by far the 
milchief that they did {; and therefore they only ferved 


* Burchet, + Sir John Fenwick’s confeMfion. } Burchet. 
II to 
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bringing diftrefs on private families. oe 

In the mean time, with a nobler aim, Admiral Ruffel _ 1694. 
had been fent in a fleet of near feventy Englifh and tinker 
Dutch fhips of the line; in purfuit of Tourville, who i2 Tovlom 

and turn of 

had failed from Breft with a great fleet for the Mediter- the war. 
ranean, in order to attack the Spanifh ports along that 
fea, all of which were in a defencelefs ftate, and to affift 
Marefchal Noailles in the fiege of Barcelona, who was 
approaching to it with an army of 30,000 men. With 
that city Catalonia and Valentia muft have fallen; and 
with thefe provinees, as rich by nature as any in Europe 
(Flanders and Lombardy not excepted), Spain muft have 
fallen too. Butat the fightof Ruffel’s fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, Noailles dropped his defign, and Tourville 
retired for protection to Toulon, where he continued all 
fummer. And to cut off his return to Breft in winter, 
Ruffel received orders to ftation his fleet during that 
feafon in the bay of Cadiz. The confequence of which 
was, that the French, difcharging a vaft number of fea- 
men in one port, and that port diftant from the reft, 
could never colle&t them again during the courfe of 
the war. By thefe means the whole face of the war 
came to be changed, fo far.as England had an immediate 
intereft in it; for, Spain faved, the Mediterranean .com- 
manded, one French navy forced to keep within its har- 
bour at Toulon, the junction of the Toulon and the 
Breft fleets prevented, the difperfion of the great body of 
the feamen of France, the French coafts infulted by 
bombardments, while thofe of England were fafe, and 
no French fhips of war feen in the Channel, the ocean, 
or the Mediterranean, fhewed Europe that England and 
Holland had at laft recovered theit fuperiority at fea, and 
that France, in her hurry to repair her lofs at La Hogue, 
had overftrained herfelf in exertions, which, though 
fpirited, were unnatural to her country. 
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There are three pulfes which mark the health or fick- 
nefs of England, all of which depend on the ftate of her 
foreign trade: Thefe are the tonnage of her exporting 
trade, the produce of her cuftoms, and the ftrength of 
her navy. Now, from the Revolution, down to a period 
foon after Ruffel’s expedition to the Mediterranean, the 
profperity of England had been ina continual ftate of 
degradation in thefe three refpects *. The tonnage of the 
merchant fhipping outwards, Englifh and foreign, which, 
at the Revolution, had been 285,800 tons, was funk in 
the year 1693, to 206,590 tons, and in the year after 
was ftill lower, to wit, 142,780 tons. Of this fhip- 
ping, the Englifh portion, which, at the Revolution, 
confifted of 190,533 tons, was, in the year 1693, funk 
to 118,088 tons, and in the year 1694 was ftill leis, to 
wit, 73,056 tons; the remaining portion of the fhipping 
outwards being entirely foreign, becaufe the Englifh, on 
account of the danger of capture, durft not carry on 
their trade-on their own bottoms. The cuftoms, al- 
though many new duties were impofed after the Revolu- 
tion, fell annually 138,707/7. upon an average of feven 
years from that period. The navy of England, which, in 
the time of peace at the Revolution, carried 101,032 tons, 
was, in fix years of war, increafed little more than 
10,000 tons. But foon after the empire at fea was 
recovered, the private fhipping, cuftoms, and navy of 
England, continually increafed during the reign of Wil- 
liam, Eefore he died, the tonnage of the fhipping 
cleared outwards, mounted to 337,328 tons, of which 
the Englifh portion made 293,703. The cuftoms, 
which, at the Revolution, produced §51,141/. mounted 


* Vide Mr. Chalmer’s Eftimate, in one table of which, on half a fheet 
of paper, there is contained the fubftance of many volumes. But I cannot 
alfent to the implicit faith which, in other parts of his publication, he has 
put in the paper called Mr, Afttes’s Tranfcript, 
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to 1,474,8612. The navy of England, which, at the eee: 


Revolution, confifted of 6930 guns, and 42,003 men, 
rofe to 10,078 guns and 53,921 men*. The confe- 
quence of all which was, that the export trade of Eng- 
land, which, at the Revolution, was 4,086,087/. rofe 
to 6,045,432/. and the balance of trade, which, at the 
Revolution, was doubtful, rofe, in favour of England, 
to 1, .86,382/. + 

The fate of a war at fea generally draws after it that 
of a war on the continent, in contentions between Eng- 
land and France. The dejeétion of the French fleet this 
fummer, feems to have affe€ted the fpirits of their coun- 
trymen elfewhere; for they loft Huy, and made no pro- 

. grefs in the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, or Spain. 

William met his parliament on the 12th of November: 
It is known that. he wrote moft of his fpeeches himfelf. 
Thefe are eafily diftinguifhable from the others, by 
French modes of expreffion, but more by the fimplicity 
and brevity of his ftyle, and the total want of all artifice 
in the thought. In his fpeech upon the prefent occafion, 
the fingularity of the familiar, modeft, and even diffident 
words, in which he mentioned the change of the face of 


the war, drew the attention to that change and to him-' 


felf, much more than the moft boaftful expreflions could 
have done; for from thence his fubjeéts inferred the 
magnanimity of a King who could not be fpoiled either 
by bad or by good fortune. His fpeech, in which I print 
in italics the particular words that I allude to, was as 
follows: 

«< My Lords and Gentlemen, 


<¢ Tam glad to meet you here, when, J can fay, our 
sé affairs are in a better poffure, both by fea and land, 
« than when we parted laft. 
* Vide Campbell, vol. x. ps 3043 and vol. 2, p. 317. 


+ Vide Mr, Chalmers. 
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“ The enemy has not been in @ condition to oppole 
“© our fleet in thefe feas; and our fending fo great a 
*© force into the Mediterranean has difappointed their 
“¢ defigns, and eaves us a profpeét of further fuccefs. 
“6 With refpe& to the war by land, J think I may Js 
§ that this year a /fop has been put to the progrefs of the 
s¢ French arms.” 


Nature and fimplicity affect fenates as they do private 
perfons, that is, always in favour of thofe who throw 
the expreffion of them into their manner. Parliament, 
without difficulty, provided large fupplies for the war, in 
which near 88,000 land forces were * now paid by Eng- 
land. In return, they infifted for an act for triennial 
parliaments, and the King granted it, either becaufe he 
was afraid, by refufing the bill again, of being accounted 
too obftinate in his own opinions-againft thofe of his 
people; or becaufe, as was faid by many, he wifhed to 
become popular at a time when the Queen’s approaching 
death, which happened a few days after, made him afraid 
of having his title called in queftion, and confequently 
made popularity, at that nice crifis, of the laft confe- 
guence to him. 

But the attention of this feffion was foon detached 
from almoft every other object, and fixed almoft folely 
to one, 

The wickednefs which, as Thucydides obferves, ac- 
companies all civil wars of duration, becaufe men can 
then commit abufe with impunity, added to the hypo- 
crify in which it was clothed during the times of 
Charles I. and Cromwell ;—the affeftation of liber- 
tinifm, which, in the conquering, naturally fucceeded 
to the affectatign of purity in the conquered party, and 
which was made the mark of loyalty after the Reftora. 


® Journals Commons, Nov, 26, 1694, 
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tion, together with the diftribution of French money in 
parliament during the reign of Charles Ii. ;—the double 
part which almoft the whole nation had acted, in their 
pretended fubmiffions to the will of Charles II, at the 
end of his reign, and of his fucceflor during the whole 
of his reign ;—the treachery of multitudes in the time 
of King William, who could fwear allegiance to one 
Prince, while they were plotting with another to de- 
throne him; and the want of all feeling of duty or fhame, 
in thofe who communicated private intelligence to a 
foreign power at war with their country ; together with 
a practice which had lately been introduced * by Sir John 
Trevor, fpeaker of the houfe of commons, to diftribute 
money among the members, and which the equal balance 
of parties obliged the King to yield to, in order to carry 
on public bufinefs, which might otherwife have been re- 
tarded or defeated ; all thefe caufes had fpoiled the poli- 
tical morals of the nation at this period. And perhaps 
it is an advantage of the age in which we live over the 
‘Jaft, that by making the alleged influence of government, 
whatever it may be, open in thofe who fit in parliament, 
it has removed almoft all unfeen influence, and enabled 
the people to judge of the merit or demerit of the per- 
fons who are the objects of it. But the extent of the 
mifchief arifing from thofe caufes, was not difcovered 
until this feffion of parliament, and came out by mere 
accident, and only by degrees; the difcovery of one 
mean action leading to that of another, in the fame way 
‘as the commiffion of one leads to that of others. The 
borough of Royftone had complained to the houfe of 
commons, of fome exactions of the officers of the army 
under pretence that their men could not be fubfifted 
without them: In the courfe of the enquiry by the houfe, 
jt appeared, that the officers had defrauded the men, and 
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that the agents for regiments had not only defrauded 
both, but had been guilty of bribing in public offices. 
The officers and agents complained, that they were 
feleted to fuffer for what others had done as well as 
they. Pity for the common men, the-rank of the 
officers whofe honour is their fortune, envy againft the 
agents, who, far from danger themfelves, were making 
fortunes at the expence of perfons expofed to it; all thefe 
circumftances catched the public attention, which foon 
extended itfelf from the agents to the contractors for the 
clothing of the army, who were fufpected of the fame 
pra€tices with the agents, and like them were unpopular, 
and for the fame reafons. The ftorm at laft reached Mr. 
Guy, fecretary to the treafury, who was faid to have 
been bribed to pafs army accounts. The difficulties 
which the agents and contractors raifed againft being 
examined, or producing their books in parliament, in- 
creafed the fufpicion of the public, and the clofenefs of 
the fcrutiny. Colonel Haftings, upon complaint of the 
houfe to the King, was cafhiered: Some of the agents 
and contractors were taken into cuftody of the houfe; 
and others, among whom was Mr. James Crags, fent to 
the Tower, together with Mr. Guy, who was difmiffed 
from his office. Public clamour next fixed itfelf upon 
the commiffioners for licenfing hackney-coaches, whofe 
mifconduct had made a noife, from the device of one of 
or wives, to fave the confciences of thofe who bribed 
: For the ftatute having required the perfon who got 

oe reme to fwear that he had not. paid above sol. for 
it, fle told them, that the oath related to giving, but not 
to intending to give, and that jhe would not take money 
till after they had taken the oath. Some of them were 
difmiffed from their offices ; one of whom: was the fame 
Colonel Villars, who had pulled down the houfes of 
Lady Cromwell in Ireland, to fave the expence of pay- 
ing 
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for a while, not becaufe it was removed, but becaufe 
uncertain on what object to fall. At laft it was recol- 
le&ted, that a bill for the relief of the orphans of Lon- 
don, which had hung long before parliament, without 
any attention patd to it, had lately pafled on a fudden. 
The caufe of the fatherlefs and motherlefs, which af- 
fected the hearts of all, called-for an enquiry, more for 
the chance than from the hopes of fuccefs. The books 
of the chamberlain of London were examined by a com- 
mittee of the commons; when, to the aftonifhment of 
al], it was found,*in a public minute of the books, that 
Sir John Trevor, their own fpeaker, had received a pre- 
fent of 1000 guineas from the orphans for his fervices in 
procuring their bill; and that Mr. Hungerford, the 
chairman of the committee, had alfo received a prefent. 
Trevor, who had filled the great offices of fpeaker, 
mafter of the rolls, and commifhoner for keeping the 
great feal, had the fingular mortification to be obliged to 
put the queftion upon the vote of the houfe which pro- 
claimed his own difgrace. Both of them were foon 
after expelled. 


When the lines of private bribery were traced into’ 


parliament, they were eagerly purfued, becaufe the heat 
of party joined itfelf to public virtue. It had been're- 
marked, that in the feffion before laft, many perfons had 
changed fides, on a bill for regulating the Eaft India 
company, without any vifible. reafon that could induce 
them to do fo; and that the company, during the de- 
pendence of the. bill, had very fuddenly, and unknown 
to parliament, obtained a new charter from the crown. 
‘The books of the company were examined, to fee if the 
caufes of thefe things could be found there, It was dif- 
covere’, that, in the fpace of a few months, during the 


dependence of the bill and of the charter, above g0,000/., 
10 had 
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had been expended on fpecial fervices, which was near 
an hundred-fold more than the annual expence of fuch 
fervices in the late reign; that Sir Thomas Cook, a 
member of the houfe, and governor of the Eaft India 
company, had expended the money on fecret fervices 
without account ; and that five other members of the 
houfe, and who were in the government of the com- 
pany, had concurred in the orders for the money to Sir 
Thomas. Cook was examined by the houfe, but re+ 
fufed to anfwer how he had difpofed of the money: The 
houfe committed him to the Tower, together with Mr. 
Crags, who had been engaged in the abufes of the India 
company, as well as in thofe of the clothing of the 
army, and in both cafes had refufed to be examined by 
the houfe; and the commons fent bills of pains and penal- 
ties to the other houfe to force them to make a difcovery. 
When Cook was brought from the Tower to the bar of 
the houfe of lords, to be heard in his defence againft the 
bill, he offered to make a difcovery, if he was himfelf 
indemnified: The peers accepted the offer; an aé& of 
parliament pafled to indemnify him; and the houfes 
named a joint committee of twelve peers and twenty 
four commoners to examine him, and profecute the en- 
quiry. 

The pubjic was big with expectation of the fecrets 
that lay hid in the breaft of Cook. Much pains in the 
mean time were taken * to ftifle and obftruct the en- 
quiry, by fome for their qwn fakes, and by others from 
fears fometimes certain and fometimes uncertain, left 
their friends fhould be involved. The innocent, on the 
other hand, prefled it forward to fhow that they were fo, 
at the expence of thofe who were not; and fome of the 
guilty to hide their confcioufnefs of guilt. But it chiefly 
received wings from the love of curiofity, the envy and 
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anger natural on fuch oceafions. Cook, afhamed of his P4® 7 Il. 


condu& at the bar of the houfe of lords, endeavoured to 
repair it by not telling all he knew, and the peers voted 
that he was not entitled to his indemnity: From his and 
other evidence, however, it came out at different times, 
piecemeal and reluCtantly, that part of the money had 
been given to perfons at court, or about great men, and 
that the King himfelf had received 10,0007. The na- 
tion ftood aghaft, believing that univerfal corruption had 
tainted the army, the public offices, the city, the India 
houfe, the parliament, and the palace. The imputation 
on this laft, indeed, remained but a fhort time; for the 
people gave a generous credit to their Prince, who was a 
foreigner, and who had taken only the cuftomary prefent 
of 10,000/. for renewing the charter, which their native 
Princes before him had received in lieu of their preroga- 
tive impaired by fuch charters. 

In the courfe of thofe bills, the Duke of Leeds, by 
his violence in obftruting enquiries, and, at the fame 
time, mingling with his arguments aflertions of his own 
innocence, which nobody was calling in queftion, drew 
fufpicion upon himfelf. Mr. Bates, one of his parti- 
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cular friends, Sir Bafil Firebrace, a merchant, con- ' 


nected equally with the court, the India houfe, and the 
city, and others, were therefore examined with regard to 
him. The refult of their evidence was, that the duke 
was believed to have been originally an enemy to the 
views of the company; that, to remove this difficulty 
from fo high a ftation as that of the prefident of the 
council, the offering him a prefent of 5000 guineas had 
been propofed and refolved on; that Bates had ufed his 
jntereft with the duke in favour of the bill, and been 
fuccefsful ; that above eighteen months previous to the 
enquiry, Bates told the duke he had notes for 5000 
guineas from the governors of the company, which he 
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offered to the duke, but he refufed them; that he then 
afked the duke’s leave to let one of his fervants, named 
Robarts, a Swifs, receive the guineas, as he was himfelf 
not expert at telling money; to which the duke an- 
{wered, he gave him leave; and that Robarts received 
the money immediately after. But the fact was, that 
whether the duke did, or did not take the money, Bates 
had never received nor afked it from Robarts, till three 
days before his examination ; and then only, as he faid*, 
becaufe his getting it was making a noife. But, in his 
anxiety to keep this circumftance out of view, on ac- 
count of the obvious improbability of his letting fo great 
a fum as 5000 guineas, if they had been his own, lie 
more than a year and a half in the hands of any fervant 
whatever, and ftill more in the hands of the fervant of 
another; he contradiéted himfelf, and thereby hurt that 
patron whom he withed to ferve, like moft of thofe who 
think that they can preferve private, after lofing the 
fenfe of public virtue: For, on his firft examination, 
with an ambiguity intended to miflead, he gave an un- 
determinate period to the time when he had received the 
money from Robarts, in the following words+: ** That 
“© Monfieur Robarts, after he had received the money, 
* brought the fame to him:’? But when prefled, in a 
fubfequent part of his examination, to fix the time when 
he got the money from Robarts, he faid, ‘¢ it was within 
‘* a month Jaft pait.”” And, in the end, when ftill far- 
ther prefled to explain what particular time he meant by 
the laft of thofe expreflions, he owned that he had got 
back the money only three days before his examina- 
tiont. But, notwithftanding the prefumption which 
might be drawn from thofe circumftances, there was {till 


* Journals. ‘+ The Journals thew, that the money was paid to 
Robarts in September or October 1693. 


$ Journal, x6th April 1695, evidence of Bates, 
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the duke’s ufe with his own privity. The evidence of 
the guilt o1 innocence of the duke, came therefore to a 
fhort iffue; for it lay with Robarts alone to fay, whe- 
ther he had paid the money to the duke, or kept it for 
Bates ; a cruel fituation for a lord prefident of the coun- 
cil, and a duke of England, to depend for his honour, 
fortune, and perfon, on the evidence of a menial fervant, 
On this view of the prefent and future ftate of the evi- 
dence, however, and without examining Robarts, the 
houfe inftantly, and without a divifion, in one of thofe 
heats which make them often do wrong to get at right, 
voted to impeach the Duke of Leeds for high crimes and 
mifdemeanors. 

The duke was, in the middle of a fpeech on the bufi- 
nefs in general, in the houfe of lords, when one of his 
friends in a whifper informed him of the vote: He 
ftopped, and haftened to the houfe of commons, de- 
firing to be heard: The doors were inftantly thrown 
open, and he was admitted; a chair was ordered to be 
fet for him within the bar, in which he fat covered for a 
few minutes, 2nd then rofe to make his defence, which, 
in the confufion and anxiety of his fpirits, whether they 
arofe from the confcioufnefs of innocence or of guilt, 
was not equal to the luftre of his former abilities; and 
he difpleafed the pride of his audience, by an arrogant 
expreffion on which he laid arrogant emphafis, ‘ that if 
“© it had not been for him, they had not then been fitting 
“¢ there.”? The houfe perfifted in their refolution to im- 
peach. But the flight of Robarts immediately after 
from the duke’s houfe to the continent, blafted all hopes 
of bringing direét and legal evidence home to the duke, 
He then prefled for his trial on the impeachment, com- 
plaining that the rights of all others were injured in 


his perfon ; for that no man was fafe, if an imputation | 
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could be fixed upon his characier, by hanging an im- 
peachment without decifion over it, at a time when the 
ftate of the cvidence fhowed obvioufly, that it was im- 
pofible for his enemies to prove guilt upon him, and 
equally impoffible for him to difprove their charges, how- 
ever innocent he might be. But the commons fhewing 
no intention to proceed with an impeachment which pro- 
mifed no fuccefs, the King interrupted the matter by a 
prorogation of parliament on the 3d day of May. 

The fate of the Duke of Leeds is one of many in- 
ftances in the hiftory of Englifh jurifprudence, in which, 
from the nature of free and public trials in England, the 
Jaws of juftice are maintained in favour of accufed par- 
ties, when yet they are left expofed to that fufpicion, 
which is the moft grievous of all punifhments, becaufe it 
never ceafes. 

But one circumftance in the profecution gave plea- 
fure to the King, becaufe it vindicated both himfelf and 
his favour for foreigners. Mr. Tyfon, the deputy-go- 
vernor of the India company, fwore *, that having au- 
thority to offer 50,o00/. to the King through the hands 
of Lord Portland, Lord Portland refufed to interpofe, 
faying, ‘* The King would not meddle in the matter.” 
And being afked if he had offered money to Lord Port- 
Jand, he anfwered in thefe words: “ No. If Lhad, I 
$* muft never have feen his face again.”? The public, 
which is always fair to fair characters in England, re- 
marked the contraft between the indelicacy of the Eng- 
lifh, and the correct honour of the Dutch minifter, which 
even Tyfon, who had made attempts without fear, and 
with fuccefs, on the virtue of fo many others, had not 
dared to approach. 

The treachery of an Afiatic court was never exceeded 
by that which prevailed in England at this time; while 


* Journals, April 27. Tyfon’s evidence. 
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Tyfon was attempting to bribe King William, he was, ek: T Ne 

in order to dethrone him, negotiating a loan in the city ns; 

for King James *. 1694. 
During this enquiry, the Queen died. Sunderland, Death ofthe 

who was continually betraying, and continually ferving ar 

King William, perfuaded the Princefs Anne to write a 

letter of condolance to the King, and to pay him a vifit, 

which was received with great marks of attention on the 

King’s part, who, well knowing the way to one part of 

a female heart, made the Princefs a prefent of her fifter’s 

jewels, and of the palace at St. James’s. On thefe ad- 

vances, an appearance of reconciliation in the royal fa- 

mily was founded, which had almoft all the good effects 

of a real one, becaufe it obliged inferior figures to fufpend 

their paflions by the example of their fuperiors. 


* M‘Pherfon’s State Papers, vol, 1, p. 499, and 500+ 
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SIEGE of Namur. Operations at Sea and in the Wep 
Indies. New Parliament, and its Charaéter. 
Laws of Treafon amended. Silver Coin and public 
Credit amended. Note, Zhe Principles of that 
Amendment applied to the Debts which the Americans at 
prefent owe to Britain. Mr. Duncombe and: others 
called to account for Revenue Frauds.—— Intrigues with 
France, and the late King. Intended Invafion from 
France. Intended Affaffination of the King. Ge- 
neral Affeciation and Loyalty.——Ufe which the King 
makes of it. 


A. D. 1695, and 1696. 


HE hiftory of war is often no more than the hiftory 

of generals, becaufe on their abilities, next to dif~ 
cipline and the nature of arms, the fate of war chiefly 
depends. The battle of Landen was the laft which 
Marefchal Luxemburgh fought, and with his life the 
fuccefles of Louis XIV. terminated in Flanders. King 
William, after feveral feints and divifions of his army, 
in order to conceal the object at which he pointed (every 
one of which Marefchal Luxemburgh would have taken 
advantage of, but which Marefchal Villeroy, his fuc+ 
ceffor, did not, becaufe he did not fee the advantage 
that they gave), made his different bodies of troops 
meet at laft at one common centre at Namur. He con- 
cealed 
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Part Ill. cealed his intention fo well, that he did not even com- 
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‘ , Municate it to the Elector of Bavaria, till he gave him 


1695. 


the command of the fiege, and had pofted himfelf to 
cover it with a great army in ftrong ground, and with 
perfect fecurity for his convoys. The garrifon confifted 
of 12,000 men; and Marefchal Boufflers, by a hafty 
movement, threw himfelf with feven regiments of dra- 
goons into the place before the fiege began. Coehorn 
affifted to attack defences which himfelf had conftruéted, 
and Vauban had improved. ‘The fiege of the town and 
caftle lafted near two months, and both of them were 
taken by a courage almoft approaching to frenzy of the 
troops, who, being fent to aflaults in bodies which the 
King compofed on purpofe of different nations, vied 
with each other, when the reft of the army were be- 
holding their actions, each man to fhew his own, and 
each body to fhew its country’s courage, but with vaft 
lofs of men on both fides; for the French had near 
10,000 killed or wounded, and the befiegers more, as 
always happens in fieges of affault. 


In the mean time, the French had got poffeffion of 
Dixmuyde and Deynfe, which were weakly defended, in 
which they took 6000 prifoners, but refufed to ex~ 
change them, though there was a regular cartel. On 
this account, while the French garrifon was marching 
through the breach with all the honours of war, 
Boufflers, after paffing it, was arrefted by orders of the 
King, till the 6000 prifoners fhould be reftored. The 
affront was foftened by the manner of it; for Bouflerg 
having complained, that with the fame juitice the whole 
garrifon might be arrefted, Dykvelt anfwered, that they 
certainly might; but the King thought that the perfon 
of Marefchal Bouflers was more than equivalent to the 


_whole, ‘The French King, touched with the politenefs 
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ordered the garrifons of the two towns to be delivered 
up. The reft of the campaign was fpent in ination, be- 
caufe the French lay on the defenfive, and the allied 
army was weakened by its fufferings in the fiege. 

The actions of the campaign were of no general cone 
fequence on the Rhine, in Spain, or in Piedmont; but 
the French loft Cafal in Italy, if that can be called a 
lofs, when the town taken was given up by its con= 
querors to its own fovereign the Duke of Mantua, and 
was difmantled fo as to be of no benefit to the enemies of 
France, 
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The Englifh and Dutch fleets ftill kept the French Operations 


fleet under Tourville locked up in Toulon, where it 
continued till the fummer of the next year, when it ftole 
home to Breft. In the mean time, no French fleet was 
feert in the Mediterranean, or the ocean, or the channel. 
The Englifh privateers and letters of marque were ex- 
ceedingly fuccefsful againft the French trade: But the 
French privateers repaid the injury; for they took many 
Weft India fhips, and five Eaft India fhips valued ata 
million fterling. 


In the Weft Indies, the Englifh and Spaniards in cone , 


jun@ion, under Captain Wilmot, with five thips of war, 
and Colonel Lellingftone, with 1200 troops, made an 
attempt upon St, Domingo. At their approach, the 
governor of Cape Francois blew up the fort and retired. 
The governor of Port a Paix ftood a fiege of afew days, 
and then deferted the fort. The Englifh and Spaniards, 
after over-running part of the ifland, quitted it in 3 
fortnight: And the eafe with which thefe fuccefles werg 
procured, only gave the nation reafon to complain tha¢ 
they were not oftener attempted, and that better ufe was 
not made of them. The fame three caufes which had 
difappointed the defcent upon Martinico, by Sir Francis 
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affront to them to apply the rules of common fenfe to 
projects of war. 

Thefe events were varioufly {poke of in England; for 
while fome triumphed over the difgraces of the fleets of 
France, and extolled the fecrecy with which the King 
had planned the enterprife upon Namur even from his 
own friends ; his ftratagems to diftraét the attention of 
his enemies from his real object; the prudent poft he 
had taken for his army; the forefight and prefence of 
mind with which he had fecured his convoys; his perfe- 
verance in the fiege; his good fenfe in calling forth 
unufual exertions of valour from the emulation and va- 
nity of nations; the ftrength of the place by art and by 
nature ; the number of the garrifon; a marefchal of 
France taken in a town commanded by him, which was 
a circumftance without example in former times; the 
fpirit with which the King had aflerted the jus gentium of 
Europe, in behalf of prifoners of war, together with 
the politenefs with which that fpirit had been condudted : 
Others obferved that he had never gained one battle on 
the continent ; that the almoft only town taken by him 
was covered with the blood of his people ; that the fuc- 
cefs of a feven years campaign was limited to his re- 
gaining a fingle place, which his enemies had taken 
from him two years before, in his fight, and when he 
commanded 80,000 men to prevent them ; and that his 
fleet parading up and down the Mediterranean, expofed 
to ftorms and wafte, while the navy of France lay fafe 
from both at Toulon, and the trade of both nations was 
mutually and equally deftroyed by privateers, was a 
mere ftruggle between the two which of them could hold 
longeft out, in bearing an expence that was ufelefs to 
both. On this laft fubje&t, a faying of Louis XIV. was 
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repeated, who, when reminded of the expence of the Parr Ilr, 


war, anfwered, ‘* Eh bien! le dernier guinée l’empor- 
“ tera.” ‘© Well, the laft guinea will win the day.” 
Words which ftruck the people of England the more, 
becaufe it fhewed them, that their want of fuccefs, or 
their fuccefs, were equally to be attended with the con- 
fumption of their wealth. 

But as Princes hear more of the good than of the evil 
that is fpoken of them, the King took advantage of the 
turn which the war had taken, to call a new parliament, 
hoping that in the good humour which he was told that 
turn had created, the nation would fend members who 
were agreeable to him; and to promote this view, he 
made a tour during the elections through a great part of 
his kingdom. But the people, deeply affected with the 
dangers which they ran amid contending Princes, with 
the, real diftrefles of the nation in many refpects, and 
above all, by the late inquiries into corruptions, re= 
turned members, not fo much from regard to the party 
they belonged to, as from the confidence which their 
fellow-citizens placed in their integrity: And the mem- 
bers themfelves, confcious of this, came to parliament 
with minds prepared to be loyal to their deliverer on the 
one hand, but to be jealous, and fometimes too jealous 
of even the moft diftant interefts of their country on the 
other. The tranfaétions of this parliament, from firft 
to laft, mark this mixture of character in its members. 

The firft ftep which the new houfe of commons took, 
and even on the firft day of the feffion, was to amend 
the laws relating to trials for high treafon, by bringing 
mercy and juftice into them; remembering that their 
fathers and themfelves had refifted, and forefeeing, in 
the unfettled ftate of the government of England, that 
their fons might be obliged to refift too. Among other 
articles introduced by the bill, in favour of the prifoner, 
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he was to be allowed the aid of counfel. Lord Shaftf- 
bury, the firft perfon who, fince the days of Plato and 
Cicero, combined in his writings philofophy and elo- 
quence, had prepared a fpeech in favour of the article, 
But, ftruck with the fight and attention of his audience, 
he loft his memory and ufual powers of his mind, hefi- 
tated, and ftopped in the middle of his fpeech; when, 
by a happinefs of genius which always accompanies the 
tender heart, a ftart of nature burft from his confufion, 
more powerful than all the figures of art. ‘ If 1,” 
faid he, ‘* who only rife to give an opinion in a matter in 
*s which I have no intereft, and can be under no fear, 
s¢ am fo abafhed with the appearance of this public au- 
© dience, as not to be able to fay what I came prepared 
© to fay; what muft be the condition of that perfon in 
‘¢ defending himfelf without the aid of counfel, who is 
“sa prifoner, fufpected, under accufation of the higheft 
*¢ crime that the law knows, unprepared againft argu- 
* ments and evidence which may be brought againft 
‘s him, and ftruggling for his life, fortune, and fame?” 


n 


an 


The new parliament then congratulated the King on 
the fuccefs of his‘arms, and refolved to fupport him ef- 
feGtually in the profecution of the war; and the com- 
mons voted fupplies for 87,000 troops, exclufive of of- 
ficers, 

The houfes next proceeded to remedy the diforders of 
the filver coin, which was fo much impaired as to be 
fallen about a third in its value; for the guinea pafled 
for thirty fhillings; by which payments were made fo 
uncertain, that no man knew the real amount of what 
he got. The confequence was, that other countries 
threw their gold into England, and purchafed goods 
with Englith filver at two-thirds of their value; the ex- 
change of all nations was againft England; the troops 
and feamen were ready to mutiny, becaufe paid in no- 
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minal not in true value; and a general bankruptcy, both Parr Ir. 


private and public, muft have enfued. But, though all 
faw the difeafe, many long oppofed the attempting a re- 
medy ; fome actuated by their fears to tamper with the 
coin in time of war and Jow credit, and others becaufe 
inftructed by the late King to thwart and perplex what- 
ever could be beneficial to the new government *. In 
the mean time, numberlefs fpeculations, as happens on 
fuch occafions, were prefented to Mr. Montague, chan~ 
cellor of the exchequer; but moft of which, like other 
projects by political flatterers, were calculated to give 
advantage to government at the expence of the fubjects ; 
for fome propofed to leflen the weight of the coin, 
others to mix it with alloy, others to increafe its cur- 
rent value, and fome to fubftitute paper in payments, 
without providing a fecurity for it. But Mr. Montague 
called to his aid Sir Ifaac Newton from his mathema- 
tical, and Mr. Locke from his metaphyfical ftudies, 
knowing, by his own experience, the eafe with which 
“men poflefled of talents and knowledge can transfer 
them from one object to another. And thefe three per- 
fons remedied an evil deemed to be above remedy, by 
applying the principles of common fenfe and common 
honefty to it; for they prevailed with parliament to call 
in all the old coin at its intrinfic value, to iffue new coin 
at the ancient ftandard and value, and to pay the dif- 
ference between the old and the new, which amounted 
to about 2,400,000/. by a tax on houfes and window 
lights, by which the lofs of all was contrived to fall 
equally upon all ; and people grudged not to pay a few 
fhillings once in the year, in return every day of the 
year for fecurity in their payments. In one thing only 
Mr, Montague’s plan proved unfortunate in the execu- 
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quently letting it find its own way to the mint, as was 
done fome years ago by Lord North, the currency of it 
in payments was ftopped by law, in order to force it 
more fpeedily into the mint; and the confequence of 
this was, to put at firft an immediate ftop to a great 
part of the traffic of the nation, which could not go on 
without payments in money of fome kind or other. In 
order in fome degree to remove this temporary evil, 
mints were erected in different parts of the kingdom, 
from whence the new money iflued; and then the old 
money was fent readily to ¢hem. But it was much 
better remedied by the general public fpirit, and the 
good faith of individuals, which fupplied the want of 
fpecie ; for the foldiers and feamen fubmitted to lie out 
of their pay, and the reft of the nation out of their pay- 
ments for two months, without murmuring *. 


Parliament, inftructed by the lights of Mr. Mon- 
tague, afterwards proceeded to keep up public credit, 
which was fo low, that the exchequer tallies fold from 
twenty to thirty per cent. difcount, according as their 
terms of payment were more or lefs remote, and bank 
notes at twenty per cent. difcount; and above five mil- 
lions of arrears to the foldiers, feamen, tranfport, and 
other fervices, fome of which were as old as the Irifh 
war, could not be faid to bear any price at all, becaufe 
the value of them depended on the fears and fufpicions 
of the ftability of public credit, and the diftrefles of 
their pofleflors for money, There were two general 
caufes of this failure in credit. The firft was, that the 
taxes provided for the payment of thofe to whom money 
was due, had proved deficient in producing the fums ex- 
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piring. The other was the fearcity of coin; for not , ) 


more than eight millions were coined in England be- 
tween the revolution and the peace of Ryfwic; and that 
fum even comprehended the recoinage of the old filver 
coin. But it was impofiible that fo fmall a fum could be 
the fit inftrument for conducting the private trafic, and 
for paying tke public taxes of a nation, which, on the faith 
of the Jatter zione, was expending every year above five 
millions on the public fervice. And the exchequer tallies 
and bank notes, which alone could be ufed as fubfidiary 
inftruments of payment, were not current in credit, be- 
caufe uncertain in their price. 

In order to remove the firft evil, to wit, the deficiency 
of the taxes, Mr. Montague prevailed with parliament 
to prolong the old taxes, and impofe new ones, of fucha 
magnitude as to fatisfy the minds of thofe who were al- 
ready public creditors, or whom he meant to make fuch 
by borrowing money from them for the public ufe, that 
they were fufficient to pay the intereft which fhould be- 
come due, and part of the principal befides, annually. 
Thefe taxes thrown into a body, were called the general 


fund. This provifion being made, he raifed the price of . 


the old tallies, by taking them in payment of the fums 
which their proprietors lent to government to pay off 
the public debts, and which confequently gave thofe pro- 
prietors a new fecurity, to wit the fecurity of the new 
taxes. And he raifed the value of the bank notes, by 
prolonging the term of the beneficial charter of the bank, 
by allowing the proprietors to increafe their capital, and 
by taking a part of their notes in payment of a new great 
loan, which they had agreed to advance to government; 
the confequence of which was, that a large fhare of the 
notes of the bank being thus abforbed or annihilated, the 
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price of thofe which remained in the market rofe in theif 
value. 

In order to fupply the want of coin, which was the 
fecond general caufe of the failure of public credit, Mr. 
Montague prevailed with parliament to give a power to 
the treafury to iflue exchequer bills, bearing intereft, fome 
of which were fo low as for five or ten pounds, to the 
amount of 2,700,000/. on the fecurity of the general 
fund. 

By thofe operations, he added eleven millions of paper 
money to the coin of the nation, to facilitate payments 
both by private perfons and by the public. Thus, the 
ftate fupported the bank, the bank fupported the ftate; 
and the exchequer, which ufed to be the gulf in which 
the money of, the nation was funk, proved the fource 
from whence it flowed. This plan, fo feemingly in- 
tricate, yet fo fimple in its principles, was, by thofe 
who envied the fuperior views of its author, called g 
happy temerity. The intended fatire was a real com- 
pliment. 

From the eftablifhment of this general fund, and the 
credit which thefe exchequer bills met with, men came 
to fee, though for fome years but faintly, that the pub- 
lic credit of England might be carried to any height, 
proportioned to the extent of the taxes offered to obtain 
it, and to the honour with which they were applied. 
This, therefore, is the proper wra of public credit in 
England—An event which has been imputed to the po- 
licy of King William, in order to attach the public 
creditors, by their own intereft, to the caufe of the re- 
volution; but which in reality arofe from his neceffities, 
and was the natural effect of natural caufes; but an 
event by far the moft important in the hiftory of Eng- 
land, for two reafons. The firft is, that by the crea- 
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tion of a vaft number of,new* offices neceflary for col- aa IIT. 


leGting the new taxes, at the difpofal of the crown, it 
has thrown a weight into the royal fcale, which the 
houfe of Tudor, even in the plenitude of their power, 
never poflefled: And the fecond is, that by the facility 
with which the public borrows, it has ever fince been 
the caufe of all the great exhibitions of England on the 
theatre of the world; and for the fame reafon, it will, 
if abufed, infure the downfal of that power, as furely as 
a private perfon fpending annually more than his income, 
will in the end become a bankrupt. 

‘The remedies applied by Mr. Montague to the dif- 
trefles of his country, were however taken advantage 
of. In order to haften the payment of taxes, and to 
encourage the currency of exchequer bills, it had been 
provided, that from the date of their being paid upon 
taxes into the exchequer, they fhould be entitled to 
feven and a half per cent. of intereft. Mr. Duncombe, 
and Mr. Knight, receiver-general of the excife, both 
members of the houfe, and others like them: officers of 
the revenue, put falfe indorfements on many of the bills 
before they had been circulated at all; by which Dun- 
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combe acquired a fortune of four hundred thoufand , 


pounds. It was proved, that he had owned the truth of 
the complaint. They were both expelled the houfe, and 
a bill paffed the commons to fine Mr. Duncombe half 
his eftate; but it was rejected in the houfe of lords, by 
the cafting vote of the Duke of Leeds, who was chair- 
man of the committee. For the honour of the houfe of 
lords, this is the only inftance in Englifh hiftory, in 
which the diftribution of private money was fufpected to 
have had influence with a number of the peers. 

But amidft the attention of parliament to thefe in- 
ternal objects, the minds of people in London were fur- 
prifed almoft in an inftant, with the double alarm of an 
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intended invafion from France, and of an affaffination of 
their fovereign. In the end of the year 1693, the ad- 
berents of the late King in England had prefied the 
French King, in a tone of impatience which almoft 
bordered upon indecency, for an invafion of England *. 
The reafons on which they founded the probable fuccefs 
of it, were, ‘* That the Englifh fleet was to fail in 
“‘ the fpring, to convoy the merchantmen through the 
sc Straits: hat the troops would Be fent in the fpring 
“© to the King in Flanders, by which there would not be 
‘s above four thoufand left to defend England: That 
*¢ the fodder in the country could not then be confumed : 
«© That the annual fupplics voted by parliament, could 
“6 not by that time be brought into the treafury: That 
*‘ the approaching invafions with which William had 
*¢ threatened France in a late fpeech to parliament, 
“¢ would make it natural for the French to fend troops 
“¢ to the fea coafts, without any fufpicion of their being 
*¢ intended for any other purpofe than to oppofe them ; 
“<< and that the nation was full of difcontents, occafioned 
s¢ by the mifmanagements of the fleet and of Ireland and 
** Scotland, the fufferings of trade, and a war without 
s¢ glory.” They afked at firft thirty thoufand men, but 
afterwards came down to twenty, and in the end to 
twelve thoufand; and in order to remove the difficulty 
of tranfporting horfes, they engaged to have them ready 
in England, becaufe that country was full ef horfes* 
proper either for draught or for war; and in war, from 
the weight of fome, and the fpirit of others, proper 
either for the charge or the fkirmith. The chief per- 
fons who ufed thefe folicitations were the Queen’s uncle, 
Lord Clarendon, the Lords Litchfield, Lindfay Jord 
ghanmberlain, Yarmouth, Montgomery, fon to the Mar- 
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quis of Pouis, Aylefbury, Poulet, Sunderland, Arran, 
fon to the Duke of Hamilton, Breadalbane, and Forbes ; 
Sir William Perkins, a citizen of great wealth; Sir 
John Friend, a gentleman of eftate, one of the fix 
clerks in chancery, and who had made himfelf remark- 
able by his violence on the tory fide during the parlia- 
ments of Charles the Second; Major General Sir John 
Fenwick ; Sir Andrew Forrefter ; Sir Theophilus Ogle- 
thorpe; Mr. Penn, the famous quaker, who ufed the 
beit argument to perfuade Louis to an invafion, for he 
faid thar one army in England would have more efte& to 
break the league againft France, than three any where 
elfe; Mr. Stroud, of Somerfetthire; Colonel Selwyn; 
Sir John Knight; the Colonels Roe and Parker; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Grenville, fon to the Earl of Bath; and 
Ferguffon, the Scotch clergyman, who had made him- 
felf fo remarkable by the part he had acted in the Rye- 
houfe plot, and who now enjoyed a place under King 
William, but not fuited, as he thought, to his ferviccs 
and dangers. All thefe men engaged to raife infurrec- 
tions in different parts of the kingdom; and Sir Wil- 
liam Perkins anfwered for the two regiments of city 
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militia who guarded the Tower, and Sir John Friend * — 


for a company of city clergymen who were to dethrone 
a proteftant prince. But the late King, in order to fa- 
tisfy himfelf of the fentiments of perfons more near to 
the palace, fent over Captain Lloyd of the navy, groom 
of his bed-chamber, who had fhown fo much addrefs in 
his negotiations with feveral of them before the battle of 
La Hogue. Lord Marlborough, with the experience of 
a foldier, faid to Lloyd, ** That the invafion ought to 
“¢ be made wich twenty-five thoufand troops, and feven 
‘© thoufand {pare arms, and that the time of making the 
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“ attempt was indifferent, provided it was accompanied 
“© with that force.” Lord Godolphin, with the intel- 
ligence of a man of bufinefs, advifed ‘* the invafion to 
“ be put off till the autumn, becaufe a fufficiency of 
«© French tranfports could be more eafily colle&ted in the 
<¢ courfe of the fummer; and in the mean time the in- 
“< tended attack upon Breft, of which he had given in- 
‘6 formation to King James, would make it neceflary 
$¢ for the French to have a great number of forces at 
“© that place, which they might afterwards carry where 
“ they pleafed; the great fhips of the Englifh fleet 
¢¢ would in autumn be laid up in harbour for the winter 
“¢ feafon, and their feamen dilperfed, and their fmall 
“¢ fhips gone to take care of their convoys of mer- 
“¢ chantmen.” Admiral Ruffel, who commanded the 
flect, ufed the following expreffions, which I tranfcribe 
literally from Lloyd’s report of his negotiations to King 
James: ** That, by God! he would undertake the bu- 
$© finefs, and would communicate to Lord Marlborough 
“* from time to time the progrefs that he made.”” When 
urged by Lloyd either to join the French fleet, or to let 
it pafs, he, with the difdain of an officer and of an 
Englifhman, refufed todo either, and {wearing according 
to the manner of his fea companions, added, “* That he 
¢© would do the bufinefs, but do it himfelf alone.” And 
when prefled to explain what he would do, he preferved 
the obftinate filence of a man habituated to the pofleffion 
of defpotic power on his own element; only repeating, 
ss That he would undertake the bufinefs, and that Lord 
“* Shrewfbury and Lord Marlborough fhould be judges 
** of his actions.” But Lloyd received moft encou- 
ragement from a circumftance of which the old Countefs 
of Shrewfbury (whofe fon he could not fee without equal 
danger to both in the confpicuous fituation of fecretary 
of ftate, in which Lord Shrewfbury then ftood) in- 
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formed him, that William» was to go to Holland early in Part lt. 


the fpring, and to leave the government in the hands of 
his confort, who would implicitly follow the advices of 
the Lords Caermarthen and Shrewfbury, that is to fay, 
of the two beft friends whom the late King had in Eng- 
land. It is not fingular that Lloyd did not at this time 
fee or hear of Lord Sunderland ; becaufe the late King~ 
concealed from almoft all, his fecret correfpondence with 
Sunderland, which was conducted folely through Lord 
Arran, his fon-in-law, being afhamed to let others 
know that he had any connexion with a man who had 
deceived and betrayed him. Sunderland at this time 
poflefled much of the confidence of King William, be- 
caufe he had reconciled the whigs to him, and him to 
the whigs; fo that he ftood in the moft fingular of all 
fituations, employed and trufted by two: rival Princes, 
both of whom were afhamed to avow their connexions 
with him. 

Other circumftances, not fingular indeed, but curious 
in the intrigues of that period, appear in the papers of 
King James in the Scotch college at Paris ; for, while 
both whigs and tories were foliciting Louis to an in- 
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vafion of England, the tories were warning James to ° 


put no confidence in the whigs, and the whigs warning 
him to put as little in the tories. Lord Marlborough 
endeavoured to inftil into the mind of James, fufpicions 
of Admiral Ruffel, in order to fhew the fincerity of his 
own attachment. The court of St. Germains was di- 
vided into two parties, called compounders and non- 
compounders, headed by two Scotchmen, Lord Mid- 
dleton and Lord Melfort, one of whom maintained that 
King James fhould make conceffions to the liberties of 
his people in order to be reftored, the other that he 
fhould not. And on thefe principles the two parties 
difputed, hated and {ufpeéted each other, as heartily as 
| if 


ao 
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!. if they had been in pofleffion of all the great offices at 


— Whitehall. Men in England too, afked and intrigued 


3696. 


Intended 


invafion 


at St. Germains, for the future difpofal of places and 
honours in England *,.as if the. power of conferring 
them had been already in him to whom the applications 
were made. , 

To all folicitations, however, for an invafion, the 


fromFrance, French court, which, in the winter of the year 1693, 


was endeavouring to bring about a peace with England, 
and confidered the interefis of King James only as they 
could be made fubfervient to thofe of France, lent a 
deaf ear, one minifter fhifting the bufinefs upon another F, 
under pretence that it was not in his department; and all 
of them making the excufes which French minifters 
have always had at hand, to the Steuart family, when 
they were refolved not to do what was afzed of them,— 
of want of money, difficulty of tranfporting troops fot 
France, and of finding a place of fecurity in England 
for the fhips which conveyed them, and the general 
danger of the attempt.—But now, in the winter of the 
year 1695, when the profpects of peace were all over, 
all _thefe excufes flew off; and Louis, pretending that 
the occafion was more favourable on account of the 
death of William’s confort than it had been two years 
before, offered to land James in his own kingdom with 
a great I rench force, though the treafury of France had 
not been made fuller by two years of war, nor the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of the attempt diminihed; and 
there were then 14,000 troops in England, inftead - 
the 4ooo which had been there in the year 1693; th 

coin was in a train of being repaired; the Fie 
ments of the flect and of leglaid and the lofics of trade, 


* Commons Journals, P2ge 179. 
+ M‘’herfon's Stare Papers, vel. x. P- 495: 
J Tbid. vol. 1. p- 252, and 529, , 
almoft 
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‘almoft forgot; the command of the three feas recovered; Par III, 
the face of the war at land changed; and a ftcady par- eae = 
liament had fuccecded to one whofe movements were’ 1696. 
uncertain. : 

James, upon this offer, fent his emiffaries to roufe his 
friends in England, who engaged to raife infurreétions in 
many places, and the Duke of Berwick was fent over to 
command them. As the French wereaccuftomed to fend 
every winter a fleet of victuallers and ftore fhips to the fea - 
coaft of Flanders, for the ule of the armies during the 
enfuing campaign there, above 390 tranfports were af- 
fembled uncer that pretence, at Dunkirk and Calais, 
Without fufpicion ; above 20,c00 troops were fuddenly 
brought to the fame places, from the furrounding garri- 
fons, by Marechal Bouflers. The Dutch, frightened by 
a buftle on the fea coafts fo near them*, imagined there 
was a defign againft Zealand, and made preparations 
againft it: But nobody fufpected that England was the 
objet. The late King arrived at Calais on the 17th of 
February old ftyle ; but it was not heard of in England 
till the 2d of March, and then only from Paris +. 

But while thefe great preparations were making againft | oy em. 
England on the continent, a more important blow was .nation of 
5 Os - ‘ f the King, 
aiming againft her at home. Sir George Barclay, for- 
merly a Scots cficer, and now licutenant-colonel to the 
late King’s regiment of horfe guards t, aged above 60 
years, a man equally intriguing, daring, and cautious, 
had, for fome years, in conjunction with one Captain 
Williamfon, been employed by James !! in negociations 
with his adherents in England. Either driven by the 
fury of his own fpirit, or tired with the profpect of do- 
ing nothing remarkable during the remaining years of 


* Af-Pherfon’s State Papers, vol. 1. p. 255. 
4 Gaztle, 2d March 1695-6. $ Gizerte, 21 April 1695. 
| MiPhecfon’s Si-te Papers, vol. 1. p. 463. 
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Partlll. his life, or fufpigious of the political courage of the 
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—_» Englifh, which his countrymen were in that age too apt 


aheee. 


to defpife, becaufe themfelves, without employment at 
home, were accuftomed to fhed their blood in every fer- 
vice in Europe, he formed the project of affaffinating 
the King. As it is the mark of all bad men to be cun- 
ning, and of cunning men to take a round-about way 
inftead of the ftraight road to their object, and to make 
their advances to it ftep by ftep, he got Williamfon, not 
in his own name, but in that of another, to bring under 
the eye of King James, the idea not of aflaffinating his 
rival, but of feizing his perfon; for Williamfon’s report 
of his own negociations in England to King James, 
contains thefe words *: ‘¢ Sir John Friend hopes alfo, 
“s by a ftratagem, to feize the Prince and Princefs of 
«© Orange, and to bring them to your Majefty.” Offers 
were afterwards made by different perfons to the court of 
St. Germains +, to aflaffinate William; but received 
with deteftation by James, whofe religious turn of mind, 
and whofe honour, reftrained him from fuch crimes. 
But thefe refufals were probably imputed by Barclay to 
hypocrify and affectation, and therefore he took his own 
way. He propofed the matter to fome officers, cover- 
ing it at firft under the name of a military enterprife to 
feize the perfon of an enemy in time of war, and from 
thence afterwards inferring the neceflity and right of 
killing him if he refifted. When he had got his friends 
to adopt this reafoning, he then openly propofed a direé 
affaffination, as a fhorter way, and fafer for themfelves: 

But even then he propofed it fhould be done by what he 
fometimes called an ambufcade; and at other times, an 
attack on the guards while they were efcorting their 
general from place to place. In order to hide the fight of 


* M Pherfon’s State Papers, vol, 3. ps 467. 
> M‘Pherfon’s State Papers, 
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remorfe from their owm minds, or perhaps deceived Part It. 


by falfe ideas of honour, the officers objected, that as 
they were military men, they muft have a military 
commiffion to perform a military fervice. Barclay, 
knowing well that he could not get the commiffion 
which they wifhed for, obtained a common general 
one from James, to levy war in England againft 
the Prince of Orange and his adherents, under the pre- 
tence that without commiffions it would be found dif- 
ficult to levy men for his fervice. The officers were 
about ten in number, the higheft of whom in rank was 
Lieutenant Colonel Lowick; but the moft remarkable 
was Captain Charnock, formerly fellow of Magdalene 
college, who had been one of the inftruments to ferve 
King James in invading the rights of that college, and 
who now fhewed that the diftance is {mall between a 
dependent, a criminal, and a cowardly fpirit. To thefe 
a few others who were not officers; joined themfelves by 
means of Barclay. The plan concerted was to keep a 
party of forty men in waiting, in inns and other places 
in Brentford and Turnham Green, and to attack the 
King in the middle of his guards, in the lane between 
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thofe two villages, in his way from the country, from | 


whence he returned every Saturday to attend divine 
worfhip the next day in London. 

The time fixed for the attack was the 15th of February; 
but the day before, two of the officers, feparately, and 
unknown to each other, Captain Fifher, and Captain 
Pendergrafs, who was a man of family in Ireland, gave 
information to Lord Portland of the King’s danger. 
Fiher faid, his only reafon was, that his mind was un- 
happy with the difhonour of the action; but refufed to 
name his accomplices, and then fled from the fight of 
man, and was never heard of more, Pendergrafs alfo 
refufed to accufe others. The King, who was void of 
fufpicion, becaufe he was brave, gave little attention to 
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‘the difcovery, and put off his ordinary journey to the 
country for a week, merely in compliment to the friendly 
anxiety of Lord Portland. But a third informer pre- 
fenting himfelf fome days after, who could give only a 
few indiftin& circumftances, the King fent for Pender- 
grafs, flattered him on his birth and character of a gen- 
‘tleman, and added with fimplicity, that ‘* the life which 
“s he had faved could not be preferved, unlefs the perfons 
‘© were known who had combined to take it away.’ 
Pendergrafs then gave a lift of his affociates, and was 
ordered to find out their places of abode. In the mean 
time, the King a fecond time put off his journey to the 
country, which had been fixed for the 22d of the month. 
The wary Barclay, who had imputed the firft delay to 
chance, faw defign in the fecond, and abfconded: The 
reft were feized that evening in their beds, 

As the moft daring in wickednefs are commonly the 
moft cowardly upon the detection of it, Captain Porter, 
who had folicited to be allowed to ftrike the firft blow at 
the King, now folicited to turn evidence ; and Charnock, 
who had gone much between France and England in 
negotiations with the court of St. Germains, fent a 
meflage to the King, that he would difclofe the names of 
all thofe who had employed him in England®*, if his 
punifhment was changed from death into perpetual im- 
prifonment ; 2 commutation which any other perfon, who 
had attempted an aflaffination, and had betrayed the lives 
of his friends, would have accounted an aggravation of 
mifery. The King generoufly anfwered, “I with not 
“6 to know them.”” When Sir William Perkins was 
queftioned by the Marquis of Winchefter at the head of 
a committee of the houfe of commons, after condemna- 
tion, but with the hopes of life, he acknowledged his 
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acceffion to the aflaffination, and that he was afhamed of 
it; and added, that he had engaged a troop of horfe for 
the infurre€tion: But when defired to name the perfons 
who were to compofe his troop, he anfwered, “I will 
** not redeem my own blood at the expence of theirs 
“* who were drawn in by me;” and therefore his fate 
was pitied by all, when * that of Sir John Friend, who 
maintained the fame honour to his friends, was negleéted, 
becaufe he had not the talent of expreffing it fo well. All 
the prifoners, with their laft breath, acquitted the late 
King of any knowledge of the intended aflaffination : 
And yet Burnet, a proteftant bifhop, has, in a hiftory 
equally loofe in its facts and in its ftyle, endeavoured to 
fix a crime on King James, which his more generous 
rival never imputed to him. Of ten who were taken, 
eight were executed, and two pardoned. 

The firft knowledge of the intended invafion, came 
from the fame perfons who had given information of the 
aflaffination ; but later, becaufe the attention of all was 
at firft ingrofled by the fafety of the King. But he, 
who had delayed making enquiries when his own danger 
was alone concerned, went inftantly, on Monday the 
24th of February, to parliament, when he heard of the 
nation’s danger, and, in a fpeech, gave an account of 
both the invafion and affafination. The fuddennefs with 
which the information came upon the members of the 
houfes, the junétion of the two objeéts which it con- 
tained, and the intimate connection which that junction 
fhewed there was between the interefts of the nation and 
the fafety of the King’s perfon, added weight to the im- 
preffion which his fpeech made. The houfe of commons 
unanimoufly, and without rifing from their feats, framed 
an aflociation, ta be figned by all their members, in 
which they declared, ** That William was their right- 
6 ful and lawful King; that they would defend him 
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‘© apain{t the late King, and all his adherents; and in 
“ cafe he came to a violent death, that they would 
“© revenge it on his enemies.” “The peers, with fome 
trifling alterations of expreffion, joined in the aflociation. 

As the difcovery, the King’s vifit to parliament, and 
the affociation, paffed all in the courfe of two days, the 
news of them came with as much furprife upon France, 
as they had done upon England. But there, every thing 
proved unfortunate for James, who was then waiting at 
Calais, impatient for intelligence from England, and 
throwing many a longing look to a country in which he 
expected fo foon to reign. A traét of wefterly winds 
had detained the Englifh fleet at home which was in- 
tended for the Straits, by which the Englith were mafters 
of the Channel; and their fleet was commanded by the 
fame Ruffel who had defeated the French fleet in the 
fame fea four years before, after he had given that pro- 
mife to avoid it, which to Captain Lloyd he had lately 
refufed. A French fleet of tranfports had been fhattered 
by a ftorm, in coming from Havre to Calais. The 
Duke of Berwick, fhocked to find that he was amidft 
affaffins inftead of loyalifts, and that his reputation might 
be involved in theirs, returned to France, and thereby 
difappointed infurrections in England. Louis, whofe 
only object was, as it has ever been that of the French 
court in their pretences to ferve the Stuart family, 
to create mifchief in England, had declared, that he 
would fend no troops to England until he faw infur- 
rections there; and therefore he took advantage of this 
ere ieee to excufe himfelf from venturing his troops 
alone, and unfupported by thofe who he expeéted were 
to have paved the way for them. He difperfed his 
armament ; and James returned to St. Germains, to 
compofe prayers which he every day repeated, in which 
he thanked God that he had loft his kingdom, becaufe it 
had been the means of faving his foul *. 

* M'Pherfon* 3 Sjate Papers, vole x. 
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real grandeur, defpifed on that account the thew of it, 
had given him a natural diflike to public addrefles. Of 
this an inftance was reported to have difplayed itfelf on 
a public court day, when the mayor of a borough pre- 
fenting an addrefs, which mixed compliments for the 
fuccefs of Namur with condolence for the death of the 
Queen, and introducing himfelf by faying, that ‘€ he 
** came with joy in the one hand, and grief in the 
‘© other ;” the King interrupted him with thefe words, 
‘¢ Pray put them both into one hand, good Mr. Mayor.” 
From the fame turn of mind, he had declined not only 
public addrefles, but even private compliments from his 
friends, when he efcaped the intended blow of Grandvall 
two years before. But now when he faw that he could 
turn manifeitations of public zeal into an engine of ftate, 
and even rear upon them national acknowledgments, and 
declarations of that title to the thrane, which many, on 
account of the Queen’s death, were apt to call in queftion, 
he gave every encouragement to aflociations. Both 
houfes concurred in compelling their members to fign the 
affeciation, which acknowledged his title to the throne. 
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At the requeft of the houfe of commons, it was lodged, | 


with all other copies of it figned any where elfe, in the 
records of the Tower, as a monument of the loyalty and 
affe&tion of the people of England. From parliament, 
it ran through all the Britifh dominions both at home 
and abroad. All perfons in public fituations in life, in 
Britain, were compelled by penalties to fign it; and pri- 
vate mingling itfelf with public paffion, it was figned by 
an infinite number of individuals. So that an attempt 
to take from him his kingdom and life, feated him more 
firmly on the throne than an hundred acts of parliament 
could have done. 
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HE Americans owe at prefent four millions fterling 

of debts to Britifh fubjeé&ts. Various plans have 
been propofed to effectuate payment. They all fail in 
this refpeGt, that they fuggeft no provifion for putting 
the Americans in a capacity to pay. The chief ufe of 
hiftory is to fhow men what they are to follow, and 
what to avoid, by the experience of their anceftors; and 
therefore I fubmit the following plan, founded on Mr. 
Montague’s principles, to the confideration of both 
countries. 


America is now in a fimilar fituation with that. of 
England during the firft years of King William’s reign, 
in four refpects. 1{t, She owes an external debt of four 
millions to Britifh fubjects: In the fame way, England 
owed five millions to her foldiers and feamen, who were 
moftly abroad. 2d, She owes an internal public debt, 
contracted during the war: England owed a fimilar 
debt; but with this difference, that the American debt 
is fmall in comparifon of what the Englifh debt was.— 
gdly, America requires annual fupplies of taxes to carry 
on her government: England required them alfo; but 
with this difference, that the fupplies required by Ame- 
rica at prefent to carry on her government, are a trifle, 
whereas the demands of England were great, becaufe 
there was a great war to maintain.—Laftly, America 

has 
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has little coin: England» at that time had not much; 
and yet had vaft demands upon her for it, to carry on 
her commerce, to pay the intereft of her debts, to main- 
tain an expenfive civil government, above 40,000 fea- 
men, and above 80,000 troops, and to fubfidize foreign 
Princes.’ 

The fuppofed difhonefty of Americans to their Britifh 
creditors, or rather perhaps their real inability to do 
what they with to do, arifes from their want of coin, 
or of a fubftitute for coin: For, to expeét them to pay 
a great external and internal debt, and carry on their 
government, without coin, or a fubftitute for coin, that 
is, to pay without any inftrument of payment, is one 
vifion ; and to expect America, with her poverty, to 
pay the principal fum of her external and internal debt, 
when England, France, and Holland, with all their 
wealth, cannot, is another vifion. 

But if the American States (with or without the in- 
tervention of Britifh commiffioners to attend to the in- 
terefts of Britifh creditors in the liquidation of their 
debts) will apply Mr. Montague’s principles and practice 
to the prefent condition of their country, they will find 
the remedy for the evil even in the evil itfelf, for the be- 
nefit of the Britifh creditors ; and they will finda certain 
good to fpring out of that remedy, for the benefit of 
‘America itfelf. 

Let the American States, in the fir? place, provide a 
fund of taxes fufficient to pay more than the intereft of 
their internal and external debts, and fufficient alfo to 
pay either the fum annually required to carry on their 
government, or the intereft of a fum borrowed for car- 
rying it on, if they have not taxes fufficient to raife an 
annual fupply for that purpofe; but which borrowing 
will not be neceflary except for a few years at the begin- 
ning, till public credit fhall be eftablifhed; becaute, 

after 
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after that period, it will be the fault of America her 
felf, if fhe does not pay off debts, inftead of increafing 
them. 

The States fhould, in the fécond place, convert the 
above debts (whether internal, or external, or new bor- 
rowings to carry on for a few years their government) 
into public tranferable fecurities, and make provifion for 
the exact application of thofe taxes to the payment of 
the intereft of the debts, in the fame way that Mr. Mon- 
tague did. 

La/fily, In order to give currency to thefe tranferable 
fecurities (or, to give them a more fimple name, to this 
paper money), it fhould be received in payment of taxes 
to the State, and of borrowings by the State, in the 
fame way as was provided by Mr. Montague. 

Objection. It may be objected, that it is unjuft to make 
the American public pay the debts of American private per= 
fons; that the American public will be a lofer by the bar- 
gain, and therefore will never agree to it. 

Anfiver. Public bodizs, like private perfons, fubmit to 
hardfhips when they are to reap benefit from them. The 
States will agree, if a way can be fallen upon to make the 
public a gainer in the end, and to fave it from lofs in the 
mean time. 

Now, the way to compafs the firft of thefe ends is, 
1{t, for the American States, in return for the transfer- 
able fecurities which they give for the payment of the in- 
terefts of the debts of the Britith creditors, to be put in 
the place of thofe creditors, fo as to enable the States to 
recover the debts in America; and, 2dly, that thefe 
debts, as fait as recovered, fhall be converted into a 
fund, to ‘make a folid bottom for a bank of circulation 
like that of England, to be the property of the American 
public ; and which bank will gradually extend itfelf for 
the accommodation of public and private credit as they 
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thall extend themfelves, becaufe the debts recovered will 
be gradually falling into it. 

With regard to ways of faving the public of America 
from lofs, or at leaft from any confiderable lofs, there are 
many. Some of the debts could be called in inftantly. 
Securities for the payment of the intereft annually, and 
of the principal by inftalments, might be taken on the 
real eftates of others, or upon the perfonal eftates of them 
and their friends, when they had no real eftates. To 
eafe the debtors, and yet to give benefit to the public, 
payment of many of the debts might be taken in the pro- 
duce of the country, for example in the tobaccoes of 
Chefapeck Bay, and the rice of the Carolinas; and thefe 
fold to foreign nations, with the ftamp of the public upon 
them, to vouch the goodnefs of their quality, would ac- 
quire an additional value. In order to obtain the ends 
of eafing the debtor, and of getting benefit for the State 
ftill farther, that produce might be exported, upon a 
premium by the State, to refpectable bodies of merchants 
in Britain, to be received for behoof of the Britifh pro- 
prietors in the American funds. This laftis not difficult 
to be executed: All the tobaccoes received in France 


and Spain are configned toa few hands; and the dia-. 


monds of the Brazilles go to one houfe in Lifbon. But 
above all, England might give advantages to American 
trade without hurting her own, to make up the public 
lofs, and to reward the public honour of America. 
Thefe are arrangements which could be contrived in 
half a day, by one (Door Franklin) who has fhown 
that he can condué the lightning of the fkies, and who, 
by contriving thefe arrangements, would crown the good 
he has done to his own, and make up for the mifchief he 
has done to this country. Such mutual conceffions would 
tend to reconcile the humours of men to each other, 
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whofe interefts, in fpite of thofe humours, muft long te 
the fame. 

The advantages which would redound to America from 
adopting fuch views, are the following : 

1ft, Her empire of dominion, and her empire of com~ 
merce (for they muft be blind indeed who do not fee how 
immenfe this laft empire muft be if honour be made its 
bafis), will ftart from the nobleft of all goals, the goal 
of public honour, and of national fidelity of character ; 
—circumftances which fupport the public credit of Eng- 
land, and the private credit of the Spanifh nation, more 
than any other. At prefent, the fhips of all countries 
ftand aloof from the coafts of America; but they would 
then prefs forward to reach them. He muft bea bad 
merchant indeed, who does not fee that a little character 
is worth a little money. 


adly, America would be fupplied with an immediate 
fubftitute for her want of coin, juft as England was by 
Mr. Montague’s fcheme; and this relief, by the vigour 
which it always gives to induftry and trade, would fup- 
ply America with coin, juft as coin was drawn into 
England by Mr. Montague’s fcheme. No bank can 
itand without an equivalent fecurity within itfelf, for the 
notes which it iflues. The debts recovered and fent to 
the bank, would form that fecurity ; and then the bank, 
either eftablifhed at one ftation, or, which would be 
much better, divided into three or four branches, placed 
at different great ftations of America for the fake of the 
greater convenience to bufinefs, would give new wings 
to the circulation of private credit; and alfo to public 
credit; for, fupported by the State, the bank would for 
its own intereit fupport the State. The confequence of 
the firm eftablifhment of private and public credit-ob- 
tained by thole operations, would be, and at no very 
13 diftant 
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diftant period, that foreign. nations would throw their 
money into the public funds of America, with as little 
fear as they do into thofe of their own country: And 
the confequence of that confidence again would be, that 
Britifh merchants pofiefled of property in the public 
funds of America, would make payments often in that 
property, and trade often uponit; and America would 
remit her payments almoft always in her own produce, 
and carry on her trade, and take her ftation high in the 
rank of nations, either for defence or for offence, on the 
money of other countries, 
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CAUSES of the Peace of Ryfwic. Peace of Ryfwic. 
Provifien for a@ Commercial Treaty. Lord 
Portland’s Embaffy to France. King William’s Offers 
to the Family cf the late King. 


Anno 1697. 
% ARS of great exertion carry along with them 
v the caufes of their own termination: Thefe 


are, want of provificns, want of men, and want of 
money. When the youth of a country go to war, the 
fields remain uncultivated, and confequently yield little 
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food; when every private family has loft a fon or a. 


brother, levies are no longer to be made without dif- 
ficulty; and when the public treafures are given away 
to men who return nothing to the public, and by the lofs 
of their induftry and labour take a great deal from it, 
the treafury is exhaufted. ‘The truth of thefe obferva- 
tions is proved by the ftate of the belligerent powers of 
Europe in the year 1696. 

During fome years previous to the peace of Ryfwic, 
the price of corn in England was double, and in Scot- 
Jand quadruple its ordinary rate; and in one of thofe 
years, it was believed that 80,000 people died of want 
in the laft of thefe countries. “The fufferings of France 

were 
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were far greater than thofe of England *: Nor could it 


, be otherwife, becaufe the laws of France not only gave 


no bounty on the exportation of corn, but did not permit 
it to be exported at all, nor at that time to be tranfported 
even from one province to another without duties. The 
confequence of this was, that every province raifed an- 
nually only as much corn as was thought fufficient for 
fupplying itfelf; and when other provinces called for 
help, had none to fead: And France could get no fup- 
piies from the fouthern nations, becaufe fhe was at war 
with them. Whereas in England, the bounty given by 
law in the beginning of this King’s reign, upon the 
exportation of corn when cheap, tempted the farmer to 
raife a greater quantity than he had formerly done, by 
infuring him of a market whether corn was cheap or 
dear; and England could get fupplies from the fouthern 
nations, and even from her own American fettlements. 
Again, during the war, England paid upon an average 
yearly, of her own and foreign troops, about 80,009 
landmen and 40,0c0 feamen, exclufive of the regiments 
maintained by Scotland and Ireland, which were near 
20,000 more. Holland maintained at leaft an equal 
number with England, for fhe had confiderably above 
100,000 forces in her pay +; and Burchet, feeretary to 
the Admiralty of England, fays, that the fhips of the 
Dutch were in the propertion of five to eight of the 
Englith: The reft of tie alliance fupplicd above 260,000 
forces +, befides the feamen of the Spanifh fleet. On 
the other hand, France was fiperior in number of land 
forces to her enemies every where, and muit have had an 
egual number of feamen with the Dutch and Englifh 
joined together, becaufe fhe had 80 fhips of the line, 


% Memoirs of Feuquirrs, vol. x. book 7. 
+ Commons Journals, 8th December 1692, and 26th November 1694, 
Tyndil, p. 2596 } Coramens Journals, 
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no more; and becaufe the French fAicet is always more Ly 


fully hind than that of England or Holland; fo that 
the whole men in arms mutt have been near a soiihGae 
Sir John Pringle, in his accurate book on the Difeafes of 
the Army, fhews that the annual lofs of men in the cam- 
paigns in which he was phyfician to the army, was one 
out of feventeen, befides thofe who died in battle, or of 
their wounds: But the proportion of natural deaths 
among the feamen, is far greater. Add to thefe, the 
numbers who died in battle, or of their wounds, by 
Jand and fea; and fuppofe them to have been 30,000 in a 
year taken colle@tively, in all the different theatres of 
the war, in Catalonia, Piedmont, and Italy; on the 
Mofelle and the Rhine; in the Netherlands, Ireland, and 
Hungary; and in the Channel, the ocean, and the Me- 
ditearanean; and on the coafts of the Weft Indies, 
America, and the Eaft Indies: Then, on thofe calcu- 
lations, the probable lofs of men in the nine years of the 
war, could not be lefs than 800,0c0, tcfides a probably 
equal number of the aged, of women, and of children, 
who perifhed in filent mifery at home, from want of 
care, and of their ufual fupplies of food. 

Laftly *, the war coft England 60 millions fterling ; 
for fo a proteft in the houfe of lords avers, which, among 
feventeen peers, was figned by the Duke of Leeds, Lord 
Nottingham, and the Marquis of Normanby, who furely 
had good accefs to know the truth. The war could not 
coft lefs to Holland. And fuppofing all the other allies 
taken together to have advanced only a fum equal to 
thofe two nations, the whole muft have amounted to 240 
millions. And i‘rance could not expend Icfs; becaufe 
although the clothing and pay of her troops were 
cheaper than thofe of England cr Holland, yet fhe had, 


# Journals houfe of commons 26th March 1703, p. 434, 
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as fhe always has, a much greater proportion of officers 
and men on board her fhips than England or Holland ; 
but the expence of every feaman is equal to that of four 
landmen: And the expence of her land forces was in- 
creafed by the remotenefs of the expeditions which they 
were obliged to make to arrive at their enemies. If to 
this wafte of money be added, that the labour of a 
healthy man is worth ten pounds a year upon an average 
of nations; then the lofs of the labour of near a million 
of foldiers and feamen annually, was, in nine years, 
ninety millions fterling, befides the lofs of the Jabour for 
life, of all thofe who died in the campaign, or in battle, 
or of their wounds: And therefore, the whole expence 
of the war, including the intereft of money, which, in 
that age, was high even tothe richeft cations, could not 
be under feven hundred miilions, ot which one-half fell 
on France. 

But the want of money was moit felt in England; 
becaufe the Germans, the Duke of Savoy, and even the 
King of Spain (whefe treafures were detained in the 
New World, by the danger of bringing them home 
during war), who had little money and no credit, went 
no further than to adapt their exertions to the ufual extent 
of their finances; the French King could levy from his 
fubjects, what he pleafed, by his mere will; and the 
Dutch, who were accuftomed to borrow on remote funds, 
got money with eafe, and at a cheap rate. Whereas in 
England, the King could levy no money without the 
confent of his fubjects, and the practice of borrowing on 
diftant funds was till this reign unknown; the Enelifh 
having fupported their ancient wars in France by the 
plunder of their enemies, and the ranfom of prifoners ; 
their civil wars, by plundering each other; Cromwell 
and Charles the Second their fhurt wars, the one by ex- 
ceflive defpotic tempcrary taxes, and the other by robbing 

the 
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the exchequer, and getting penfions from France. But Part ll, 
when King William came to maintain a war of long ee af 
duration, with armies of fuch numbers of men; with 1697: 
arms, ammunition, and artillery of fuch an expence; 

with fhips of fuch a fize; forming magazines not by 
rapine, but by purchafe, becaufe the war was ina friend’s 
country ; and attacking and defending ftrong places * 

with fuch a wafte of money, as were unknown in former 
times; it became impoflible to do it with taxes raifed 
within the year; and therefore the public was obliged to 
mortgage the taxes, and to borrow money on the credit 

of them. In order to tempt lenders to part with their 
money, many lures were thrown out to them: An in- 

ftant tax was affigned to fome for their fpeedy repayment ; 

this was called borrowing on anticipation: And per- 
petual taxes to others, for a perpetual fecurity ; this was 

called funding. Some got taxes affigned to them for a 
certain number of years; others chofe rather to hold 

them during the uncertainty of a number of lives: And 

hence the fafhion of annuities and furvivances, fo ex- 
penfive to the public then, and fo fatal to the extrava- 

gance of youths of family fince. The privilege of gam- 

ing was given to fome, and monopolies to others, in re- 

turn for their relieving the neceffities of the ftate: To 

the one, lotteries owe their origin: And to the other, 


* Voltaire, who was a welleinfvrmed hiflorian when he could take the 
trouble to be fo, gives the following enumeration of the French preparations 
for the fiege of Turin: “* There were brought to the fiege, a hundred and 
«© forty pieces of cannon, each of which, when mounted, coft two thoufand 
* crowns. There were a hundred and ten thoufand ball, and a hundred 
4s and fix thoufand cartridges of one kind, and three hundred thoufand of 
** another kind, 21,900 bombs, 28,000 grenades, 15,000 bage of fand, 
ee 30,000 inftruments for pioneers, 1,200,000 pounds of powder. Add to 
‘6 thefe, the lead, the iron, and the tin, the ropes, every thing that is nee 
& ceffary for the miners, the fulphur, the faltpetre, utenfils of all kinds.” 

He concludes with this wife remark, that ‘ the expence of all thefe pre- 
4 parations of deftruétion would. have been fufficient to found and to caule 
s« the greateft colony to flourith.” 
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Part Il. feveral of the great companies, and particularly the Bank 


Bovy 


‘ , of England, which, by difcounting the bills of private 


1607. 


perfons, and difcounting in a manner the public taxes by 
paying them before they were due, has fupported the im- 
mente fabric of Englifh credit againft the ftorms of pri- 
vate and national misfortunes, and wars, and rebellions, 
and the bankruptcy of other nations. To the fame ne- 
cefity of giving way to- monopolies, the Eaft India 
Company owes alfo its rife, which, under the name of a 
body of traders, is a mighty republic, commands an 
army of feventy thoufand troops, and a revenue of five 
millions, has extended the glories of England by its con- 
quefts, and her difgraces by its rapines. But notwith- 
ftanding all thefe temptations to pleafe all in their different 
humours, the fears of men concerning the ftability of a 
new government, on which they thought the fecurity of 
their repayment depended, and ftill more of the nature of 
fecurities for money to which they had not been accuf- 
tomed, was the caufe why King William’s parliaments 
found more difficulty to get money at an intereft of eight 
per cent. when the nation was but a few millions in debt, 
than their pofterity do now in getting it at half that in- 
tere{t, when they owe above two hundred and fifty 
millions, 

The eitects of thofe three combined caufes had ape 
peared ftrongly in the campaign of the year 1696: For 
the armies of all the belligerent powers lay inactive, be- 
caufe almoft unable to hurt each other any longer, in 
garrifons, or in camps that refembled garrifons, amidft — 
ftarving nations, depopulated countries, and exhaufted 
treafuries: And thefe miferies which the war had created, 
Jed naturally to the termination of it. France, which 
fuffered moft, made the firft advances to peace: England 
and Holland, which fuffered next, next followed: 
Charles the Second of Spain, and the emperor, who had 


fuffered 
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fuffered leaft, oppofed it # the one, irritated by the fenfe Part Il" 


of the injuries which he had received almoft from his 
birth from Louis, though his brother-in-law; and the 
other, becaufe he wifhed hoftilities to continue for ever 
between the French and Spanifh Kings, in order to pro- 
mote his own views to the Spanifh fucceffion, in which 
the firft of thofe Princes was his chief rival; and which 
he thought the other would not bequeath during war, to 
one who was flaughtering his people, ftopping the paflage 
of his treafures from the New World, and carrying a 
civil war into the bowels of his country. 

But the Duke of Vendofme in the mean time, in the 
year 1697, taking Barcelona, and De Ponti the French 
admiral taking Carthagena on the Spanifh main, where 
he gained two millions fterling of treafure, Charles 
trembled for his dominions both in Spain and America. 
And the Duke of Savoy having been gained by money 
from France, by the vanity of marrying his daughter to 
the fon of the Dauphin, and perhaps what weighed with 
him more than either, by the grant of Pignerol, which 
was the key of France into Piedmont, to quit the grand 
alliance, and even to take the command of that French 
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army which a few weeks before he had oppofed at the . 


head of the emperor’s army; the emperor became afraid, 
and with reafon, of the future defection of Holland and 
England, and that France, with the army which fhe had 
employed againft the Duke of Savoy, and the Duke 
with his own army, might inftantly fall upon him in 
Italy, firft confented to a neutrality there, and afterwards 
to a general peace. Louis reftored all the conquefts 
which he had made during the war, together with fome 
of his ufurpations previous to it; and in concurrence 
with the other powers of Europe, acknowledged the title 
of William to the Britifh crowns. France Joft nothing 
by the war but Pignero]. The Germans and Spaniards 
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got only their own back again. But the Dutch and 
Englith efteemed they had gained every thing ; the firft, 

when a power of keeping garrifons in the Spanifh towns 
in the Netherlands, in order to form a barrier to them- 
felves againft France, was conferred upon them, which 
involved in it the honour of protecting that power which 
had formerly opprefled them ; and the laft, when, by the 
eftablifhment of the Revolution, and the renunciation of 
the caufe of James by all the world, they gained their 
liberty. The houfe of commons fpoke the voice of <il 
England, when, in their congratulatory addrefs to the 
King, they faid, ‘* The period of the war has confirmed 
‘© us in the pofiefion of our rights and liberties, and fo 
“© fully completed the glorious work of our Revolution.” 
A generous principle of joy! becaufe national wealth or 
power, without liberty, is only fplendid mifery. 

The wife, however, in England, could not help ob- 
ferving, that though the fuperiority of the naval arms of 
England over thofe of I'rance was fo great, that the 
number of guns taken iu fhips of war from the French 
was 2224, and thofe of the Englifh by the French only 
y112*, and that the navies of France during the four 
Jaft years of the war, had hardly dared to ftir from their 
harbours, or done it only by ftealth; yet that neither 
England nor Holland had during the war deftroyed one 
harbour, or made themfelves mafters of one colony or 
one plantation belonging to France, except the fort of 
Pondicherry, which the Dutch had feized, anxious, like 
merchants, for the fate of the trade of their = India 
Company. 

But iiofe who thought for nations, and felt for human 
nature, reficcted with regret, that at the end of a nine 
years war, in which the lives of 800,000 foldiers and 
feamen had been loft, and 700 millions fpent, none of 


* Burchet, p. 407. 
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the contending powers hadypairfed one penny of money, sb r Ill. 
or almoft one foot of territory. pe 
During the courfe of the war, the Englifh and French, _ 1697. 
from mutual animofity, had laid fuch exceffive duties on ee 
the commodities of each other, as could not have failed, ee 
after the peace, to diminifh the commerce bétween the 
two countries, and to force it into contraband importa- 
tions; and therefore, in the articles of peace, an open- 
ing was made to remedy this evil, by a provifien for a 
future commercial treaty, in which juftice might be done 
to both nations, upon equitable conceflions to be made 
by both. But the provifion was not carried into execu- 
tion: For, while fome in England maintained, ** That 
‘© in a commerce with France as free as with other 
“* countries, England muft have the advantage, be- 
“¢ caufe fhe would find in France a fmarket of twenty 
<< millions of cuftomers for her commodities, when 
‘© France could find in England a market only of fix 
‘© millions ;”” others reafoned, or might have reafoned, 
s< That even the greatnefs of the market would make 
«¢ England depend upon France too much for a market, 
“© becaufe by withdrawing it, fhe might diftrefs Eng- 
«s Jand when fhe pleafed: That the Florentines, as the 
«¢ hiftorian Guicciardine relates, had been intimidated 
“© from efpoufing the caufe of Italy, upon the invafion of 
«© Charles the Eighth, by the danger of lofing their 
“© commerce with France: That Louis the Fourteenth 
“¢ had held out his tariffes to the Dutch commerce, 
“© fometimes as a lure, and fometimes as a fcourge: 
sc That as there had been an Italian and French party 
«© in Florence, and was then a Dutch and French party 
‘¢ in Holland; foin England there would arife, in future 
*© times, an Englifh anda French party, in which the 
‘© Janded intereft, looking forward to future fecurity, 
6s would take the ene fide, and the manufafturers and 
‘© merchants, 
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“© merchants, who look only at immediate profit, the 
“© other; and that therefore the queftion was, whether 
«© England would prefer wealth to power? But that 
“¢ there was another way to infure both, to wit, by 
“© bounties, drawbacks of duties, and every encourage- 
«© ment political and commercial, to rear up her own 
“© colonies into an empire of cuftomers.”—It is a true 
faying, that what is likely to happen, does not always 
happen. England preferred the fecond of thofe alterna- 
tives; and that empire of cuftomers became an empire of 
enemies, in alliance with that very France from which it 
had often been prote€ted by the mother country. The 
other alternative is now tried by the late commercial 
treaty with France. ‘That that treaty will add wealth to 
Britifh commerce, and increafe Britifh revenue, not 
only by the extent of the market, but by the interrup- 
tion of contraband commerce, is certain. But whether 
Britain may by that means exchange trade for manu- 
facture, the rudder for the fhuttle, and lofe in confe.- 
quence, in power, and in empire, what fhe gains in 
money; experience, not probability, will determine. 
Should that change come about, the partridge is at pre- 
fent only fattening for the hawk. 

King William was in Holland when the peace of 
Ryfwic was figned. But though he was fo fimple in his 
own manners as to ftop the erection of triumphal arches 
which were preparing in London on the peace, in honour 
of his return ; yet he could difplay all the fhow of parade, 
when he thought it could do honour to his kingdom, or 
his friends. He therefore fent the Earl of Portland 
ambaflador to France, to compliment the French King, 
at an expence, as was reported, of eighty thoufand 
pounds. In compliment to the tafte of Louis, who had 
many men of letters about his court, Lord Portland 
carried with him as his fecretary, Mr. Prior the poet, 

at afterwards 
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afterwards fo famous for this negociations at the end of 
Queen Anne’s reign. The parade of Lord Portland is 
forgot, when a faying of Prior is remembered; for, one 
of the French courtiers having fhewn him the actions of 
Louis painted in the gallery of Verfailles, and afked in 
what manner Kipg William’s were painted at White- 
hall, Prior anfwered, ‘* My matfter’s ations are to be 
‘¢ feen every where, except in his own houfe.” 

The peace was accompanied with two pieces of in- 
tended generofity by the King to the exiled family, By the 
one, he obliged himfelf to pay fifty thoufand pounds a 
year to King James’s Queen, the jointure to which fhe 
would have been entitled had her hufband died King of 
England. By the other, he confented that the young 
fon of King James fhould be educated a proteftant in 
England, and fucceed to the crown-at the end of the 
prefent reign. The evidence of this laft fact, though 
long known to fome, came only lately to the knowledge 
of all, from James’s own memoirs in the Scots college 
‘at Paris: And the merit or demerit of no ation of 
William’s life has been more the fubje& of difference, in 
private opinion at Jeaft, than this one: For, while fome 
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have thought, that the punifhing the guilty father, and . 


reftoring the innocent fon, would have made the juftice 
of the Revolution complete, and thrown out a fufficient 
terror to all fucceeding princes ; others with more reafon 
have faid, ‘* That the meafure could not have failed to 
“< fow diffenfions in the nation, by bringing a rival to 
“¢ cope with the reigning King in his palace: That the 
*¢ old race of princes would have come to the throne, 
“¢ with old claims like Charles the Second, and old en- 
‘© mities like James the Second; whereas a new family 
“© could be brought in upon new conditions, would be 
‘dependent for pofleffion upon the obfervance of thofe 
$* conditions, and, having neither given nor received 

s¢ injuries, 
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“¢ injuries, could haye no hoftile minds to any of their 
“© fubjefts, nor any of their fubjects to them.” The 
fame folly about religion which made James lofe his 
throne, loft the reverfion of it to his fon; for, he refufed 
the offer, under pretence that his accepting it was an 
acknowledgment of his abdication, but in reality becaufe 
he would not permit the Prince to be bred a proteftant. 
He alfo difappointed his Queen of her jointure ; for, 
Lord Portland and Marechal Bouflers, who had verbally 
fettled the agreement about the jointure, having differed 
in their account of the terms of it, the one averring the 
condition of the gift to have been, that James’s family 
was to refide in the fouth of France, or in Italy, and 
the other denying it, James refufed to quit the neigh- 
bourhood of England; and Louis was afhamed to prefs 
him to quit it, Ieft his doing fo had been imputed to a 
defire to difburden himfelf of the expence of fupporting 
the court of James, by laying it on King William. 
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Adventures of Paterfon, and Defcripiion of Darien. 
Paterfon’s original Intention. Alters it. Darien 
Company erected. England oppofes it. — The Scots 
fupport it. —— Fate of the firft Colony. William re- 
commends an Union of Kingdoms to give England the Be= 
nefit of Darien. Fate of the fecond Calony.—-Re- 
frections. Appendix. Mr. Paterfon’s laft Plan for 
the Darien Company, and Account of the Country by 
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HE peace of Ryfwic was fucceeded by an event, 
which nad well nigh created a civil war between 
Scotland and England. As the writers of no nation are 
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more marked by grandeur and meannefs of compofition ' 


in the fame perfon, and the actors in public life by gran 
deur and meannefs of character in the fame perfon, than 
thofe of England; fo the proceedings of the national 
aflembly of England, the nobleft that ever was on earth, 
except that of Rome, are often tinctured with a ftrange 
mixture of the great and the little. Of this truth an 
inftance appeared at this time in the proceedings of par- 
liament, with regard to the Scots colony of Darien 
fettled by Mr. Paterfon; of which colony I proceed to 
give an account more authentic than has hitherto met the 
public eye, becaufe I have had accefs to the papers of 
the company, fome of which are in the advocates li- 
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brary, and others in the exchequer at Edinburgh, and to 
the family-papers of many who were the chief actors in 
the company’s affairs. 

The birth ef Paterfon is unknown. It is probable he 
had education, becaufe he exprefled himfelf well in writ- 
ing, and had a good addrefs. He was bred to the 
church ; but having a violent propenfity to fee foreign 
countries, he made his profeffion the inftrument of in- 
dulging it, by going to the new weftern world, under 
pretence of converting the Indians to the religion of the 
old world. In his courfes there, he became acquainted 
with Captain Dampier and Mr. Wafer, who afterwards 
publifhed, the one his voyages, and the other his travels, 
in the regions where the feparation is narroweft between 
the Atlantic and the South Seas, and both of whom, 
particularly the firft, appear by their books to have been 
men of confiderable obfervation. But he got much 
more knowledge from men who could neither write nor 
read, by cultivating the acquaintance of fome of the old 
buccaneers, who, after furviving their glories and their 
crimes, ftill, in the extremity of age and misfortune, re- 
counted with tranfport the eafe with which they had 


.paffed and repafied from the one fea to the other, fome- 


times in hundreds together, and driving ftrings of mules 
before them loaded with the plunder of friends and of 
foes. Paterfon having examined the places, fatisfied 
himfelf, that on the ifthmus of Darien there was a tract 
of country running acrofs from the Atlantic to the South 
Sea, which the Spaniards had never poffefled, and in- 
habited by a people continually at war with them; that 
along the coaft, on the Atlantic fide, there lay a ftring 
of iflands called the Sambaloes, uninhabited, and full of 
natural ftrengths and forefts ; from which laft circum- 
ftance, one of them was called the Ifland of Pines; that 
the feas there were filled with turtle, and the manatee or 
13 fea 
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fea cow ; that midway between Poribhelle and Cartha- Baan IIT. 


gena, but near fifty leagues diftant from either, at a 
place called A&ta, in the mouth of the river of Darien, 
there was a natural harbour, capable of receiving the 
greateft fleets, and defended from ftorms by other iflands 
which covered the mouth of it, and from enemies bya 
promontory, which commanded the paflage, and by 
hidden rocks in the paflage itfelf ; that on the other fide 
of the ifthmus, and in the fame tract of country, there 
were natural harbours, equally capacious and well de- 
fended ; that the two feas were connected by a ridge of 
hills, which, by their height, created a temperate cli- 
mate in the midft of the moft fultry latitudes, and were 
fheltered by forefls, yet not rendered damp by them, be- 
caufe the trees grew at a diftance from each other, having 
very little under-wood ; that, contrary to the barren nas 
ture of hilly countries, the foil was of a black mould 
two or three feet deep, and producing fpontancoufly the 
fine tropical fruits, and plants, and roots, and herbs; 
that roads could be made with eafe along the ridge, by 
which mules, and even carriages, might pafs from the 
one fea to the other in the fpace of a day, and that con- 
fequently this paflage feemed to be pointed out by the 
finger of nature, as a common centre, to connect toge- 


ther the trade and intercourfe of the univerfe *, 
Paterfon 


* The firft letter from the coun il to the direétors contains thefe words: 
«¢ The wealth, fruitfulnefs, health, and geod fituation of the country proves 
*§ for the better, much above our greateft ex relation, which God Almighty 
6 feems to have wonderfully referved for this ucc-fion, 

6 As tothe country, we find it very healthful ; for although we arrived 
66 here in the rainy feafon, from which we had little or no thelter for feveral 
“© weeks together, and many fick among us, yet they are fo far recovered, 
46 and in fo good a ftare of healih, as could hardly any where be expeéted 
8* among fuch a number of men together. Nor know we any thing here of 
+« thofe feveral dangerous and mortal diftempers fo prevaicni in the Englith 


§ and other American iflands. 
K.2 § In 
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Part WI.  Paterfon knew that fhips which ftretch in a ftraight 


Gi.3. F i i 
¢ pap line from one point to another, and with one wind, run 


1693,  Jefs rifks, and require fewer hands, than fhips which 
pafs through many latitudes, turn with many coafts, and 
require many winds; in evidence of which, veflels of 
feven or eight hundred tuns burden are often to be found 
in the fouth feas, navigated by no more than eight or ten 
hands, becaufe thefe hands have little elfe to do than to 
fet their fails when they begin their voyage, and to take 
them in when they end it; that as foon as fhips from 
Britain got fo far fouth as to reach the trade-wind, which 
never varies, that wind would carry them to Darien, 
and the fame wind would carry fhips from the bay of 
Panama, on the oppofite fide of the ifthmus, to the Eaft 
Indies; that as foon as fhips coming from the Eaft In- 


« Jn fruitfulnefs this country fcems not to give place to any in the world ; 
“ for we have feen f.veral of the fruits, as cocoa-nuts, whereof chocolate 
<¢ is made, bonellos, fugar canes, maize, oranges, plantains, mangoe, yams, 
“ and feveral others-; al! of them of the beit of their kind any where 
“© found. 

** Nay, there is hardly a {pot of ground here but what may be cultivated ; 
«¢ For, even upon the very tops and fides of the hills and mountains, there 
** is commonly three or four foot deep of rich earth, without fo much asa 
“ ftone to be found therein. 

*¢ Here is good hunting and fowling, and excellent fifhing in the bays and 
“ creeks of the coaft; fo that, could we improve the feafon of the year juft 
“« now begun, we fhould foon be able to fubfift of ourfelves ; but fortifying 
“ and building will lofe us a whoie year’s planting. 

«© We intreat you to fend us a good engineer, who is extremely wanted 
‘« here, this place being capable of being ftrongly fortified.”—Letter from 
the councii, 28th December 1698, 

‘© The hills are clothed with tall trees, without any under-wood, fo that 
*¢ one may gallop convenienily among them, many miles, free from fun and 
© rain, uclefs of a great continuance. 

«« Between thefe hillsand the fea are gentle declivities, and a rich fat foil, 
“ full of all manner of vegetables, among which are Many not known to 
$$ us in Europe.” —Hiftory of Caledonia, 

A variety of papers of the company, in the advocates library, prove, that 


the foil was good, the climate healthy, and the paflage from fea to fea not 
dificult. 


‘dies 
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dies to the bay of Panama got fo far north as the lati- Parr Jil. 
tude of 40, to reach the wefterly winds, which, about x as ith 
that latitude, blow almoft as regularly from the weft as 1698, 
the trade-winds do from the eaft, thefe winds would 

carry them, in the track of the Spanifh Aquapulca fhips, 

to the coaft of Mexica; from whence the land-wind, 

which blows for ever from the north to the fouth, would 

earry them along the coait of Mexico into the bay of 
Panama. So that, in going from Britain, fhips would 
encounter no uncertain winds, except during their paf- 

fage fouth into the latitude of the trade-wind ; in coming 

from India to the bay of Panama no uncertain winds, 

except in their paflage north to the latitude of the wefterly 

winds ; and in going from the other fide of the ifthmus to 

the eaft, no uncertain wind whatfoever, 

Gold was feen by Paterfon in fome places of the 
ifthmus ; and hence an ifland onthe Atlantic fide was 
called the Golden Ifland, and a river on the fide to the 
South Sea was called the Golden River: But thefe were 
objects which he regarded not at that time, becaufe far 
greater were in his eye; the removing of diftances, the 
drawing nations nearer to each other, the prefervation of 
the valuable lives of feamen, and the faving in freight, - 
fo important to merchants, and in time fo important to 
them, and to an animal whofe life is of fo fhort duration 
as that of man. 

By this obfcure Scotfman a projet was formed to 
fettle, on this neglected fpot, a great and powerful co- 
lony, not as other colonies have for the moft part been 
fettled, by chance, and unprotected by the country from 
whence they went, but by fyftem, upon forefight, and 
to receive the ample protection of thofe governments to 
whom he was to offer his project. And certainly no 
gerater idea has been formed fince the time of Co- 
Jumbus. ‘ 
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I fhould do injuftice to the ideas which fwelled in 


L——_ Mr. Paterfon’s mind, if I exprefled them in any other 
words than his own. In one of his letters to the Darien 
company, he fays, ‘* The time and expence of naviga- 


1698. 
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tion to China, Japan, the fpice iflands, and the far 
greateft parte of the Eaft Indies, will be leflend more 
then half, and the confumption of European com- 
modityes and manufactories. will foon be more than 
doubled. —Trade will increafe trade, and money will 
beget money, and the trading world fhall need no 
more to want work for their hands, but will rather 
want hands for their work. Thus this door of the 
feas, and the key of the univerfe, with any thing of 
a reafonable management, will, of courfe, enable its 
proprictors to give laws to both oceans, and to be- 
come arbitrators of the commercial world, without 
being lyable to the fatigues, expences, and dangers, 
or contracting the guilt and blood of Alexander and 
Czfar. In all our empires that have been any thing 
univerfal, the conquerors have been obliged to feck 
out and court their conquefts from afar; but the uni- 
verfal force and influence of this attraCtive magnet, is 
fuch, as can much more effectually bring empire home 
to its proprietors doors. 

‘«* But from what hath been faid you may eafily per- 
ceive, that the nature of thefe difcoveries are fuch as 
not to be engroft by any one nation or people, with 
exclufion to others; nor can it be thus attempted 
without evident hazard and ruin, as we fee in the cafe 


of Spain and Portugall; who, by their prohibiting 


any other people to trade, or fo much as goe to, or 
dwell in the Indies, have not only loft that trade they 
were not able to maintain, but have depopulated, and 
ruined their countries therewith; fo that the Indies 
have rather conquered Spain and Portugal], than they 

66 have 
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** have conquered the Indies : For, by their permitting Part III. 


*< all to go out and none to come in, they have not only 
*¢ loft the people which are gone to thefe remote and 
‘© Juxuriant regions, but fuch as remain are become 
“¢ wholly unprofitable, and good for nothing: ‘Thus, 
** not unlike the cafe of the dog in the fable, they have 
¢ Joft their own countrys, and yet not gotten the In- 
‘© dies. People and their induitry are the true riches of 
‘¢ a prince or nation ; and, in refpeét to them, all other 
“© things are but imaginary. “This was well underftood 
‘* by the people of Rome, who, contrary to the maxims 
S< of Sparta and Spain, by general naturalizations, li- 
“© berty of confcience, and immunitye of government, 
‘¢ far more effeCtua!ly and advantageoufly conquered and 
“© kept the world, than ever they did, or poffibly could 
<¢ have done, by the fword.” 

Paterfon’s original intention was to offer his proje& to 
England, as the country which had the moft intereft in 
it, not only from the benefit, common to all nations, of 
fhortening the length of voyages to the Eaft Indies, but 
by the effect which it would have had to conneét the in- 
terefts of her European, Weft Indian, American, A- 
frican, and Eaft Indian trade. For the Englifh thips, 
which, for the moft part, go with half a cargo to the 
Weft Indies and America, would then have carried 
another half outwards to the ifthmus, to be tranfported 
from thence to the Eaft. The fhips in the African 
trade, after felling their flaves, might have gone to the 
ifthmus, and returned loaded with the produce of the 
Eaft. The fhips of the Eaft India company, which 
go, in a manner, without freight to the Eaft Indies, 
would, after getting one freight to the port of the South 
Sea from the India fea, have returned with another, to 
open a trade with the iflands which lie between New 
Holland and India, if they kept near the line; and to 

increage 
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increafe the trade to China and India, according as they 
kept farther to the north of the line. 

But Paterfon having few acquaintance, and no pro- 
teftion in London, thought of drawing the public eye 
upon him, and ingratiating himfelf with monied men, 
and with great men, by affifting them to model a project, 
which was at that time in embryo, for ereéting the bank 
of England; and for fome time he was a director of the 
bank. But that happened to him, which has happened 
to many in his fituation ; the perfons to whom he ap- 
plied made ufe of his ideas, took the honour of them to 
themfelves, were civil to him for a while, and negleéted 
him afterwards. He therefore communicated his projeét 
of a colony only to a few perfons in London, and thefe 
few difcouraged him. 

He was one of the very few of his countrymen who 
never drunk wine, and who was by nature void of paf- 
fion; and therefore, as if nothing difagreeable had hap- 
pened to him, he went to the continent, and by means 
of one Serrurier, whom he affociated into his views, a 
Walloon banker, who fpoke all languages, and could 
accommodate himfelf to all men, he made offer of his 
project to the Dutch, the Hamburghers, and the Elector 
of Brandenburg, becaufe by means of the paflage of the 
Rhine and Elbe through their ftates, he thought, that 
the great additional quantities of Eaft Indian and Ame- 
rican goods, which his colony would bring into Europe, 
would be diftributed through Germany. The Dutch 
and Hamburgh merchants, who had moft intereft in the 
fubje& of his vifit, heard him with indifference: The 
Elector, who had very little intereft in it, received him 
with honour and kindnefs. But court arts and falfe re« 
ports loft him even that Prince’s favour. 

Ingenious men draw to each other like iron and the 
loadftone: Paterfon, on his return to London, formed 

a friend- 
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a friendfhip with Mr. Fletcher ieeeSalon, whofe mind Parr Ill. 


Boox VI. 


was inflamed with the love of public good, and all of Wy» 


whofe ideas to procure it had a fublimity in them. 
Fletcher difliked England, merely becaufe he loved 
Scotland to excefs; and therefore the report common 
in Scotland is probably a true one, that he was the per-+ 
fon who perfuaded Paterfon to truft the fate of his project 
to his own countrymen alone, and to let them have the 
fole benefit, glory, and danger of it; for in its danger 
Fletcher deemed fome of its glory to confift. 

Although Fletcher, who had nothing to hope for and 
nothing to fear, becaufe he had a good eftate and no 
children, was of the country party; yet, in all his 
{chemes for the public good, he was accuftomed to go as 
readily to the King’s minifters as to his own friends, 
being indifferent who had the honour of doing good, 
provided it was done. His houfe in Eaft Lothian was 
near to that of the Marquis of Tweddale, then minifter 
for Scotland, and therefore they were often together. 


Fletcher brought Paterfon down to Scotland with him, 


prefented him to the Marquis, and then, with that power 
which a vehement fpirit always poflefles over a diffident 


one, perfuaded the Marquis, by arguments of public . 


good, and of the honour which would redound to his 
adminiftration, to adopt the project. Lord Stair and 
Mr. Johnfton, the two fecretaries of ftate, patronifed 
thofe abilities in Paterfon which they poflefied in them- 
felves ; and the lord advocate, Sir James Stewart, the 
fame man who had adjufted the Prince of Orange’s de- 
claration at the revolution, whofe fon was married toa 
niece of Lord Stair, went naturally along with his connec- 
tions. Thefe perfons, in June 1695, procured a fta- 
tute from parliament, and afterwards a charter from the 
crown in terms of it, for creating a trading company to 
Africa and the new world, with power to plant colonies 
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and build forts, with confent of the inhabitants, in places 
flefled by other European nations. 

Paterfon, now finding the ground firm under him, and 
that he was fupported by almoft all the power and talents 
of his country, the charaéter of Fletcher, and the fanc- 
tion of an ad of parliament and royal charter, threw 
his projeét boldly upon the public, and opened a fubfcrip- 
tion for a company. The frenzy of the Scots nation 
to fign the folemn Jeague and covenant, never exceeded 
the rapidity with which they ran to fubfcribe to the 
Darien company. The nobility, the gentry, the mer- 
chants, the people, the royal burghs without the ex- 
ception of one, moit of tite other public bodies, fub- 
feribed. Young women threw their little fortunes into 
the ftock, widows fold their jointures to get the com- 
inand .of money for the fame purpofe. Almoft in an 
inftant 400,0004. were fubfcribed in Scotland, although 
it be now known, that there was not at that time above 
#o0,c00/. of cafh in the kingdom*. The famous Mr, 
Law, then a youth, afterwards confeffed, that the fa. 
cility with which he faw the paffion of fpeculation com- 
municate itfelf from all to all, fatisfied him of the pofii- 
bility of producing the fame effet from the fame caufe, 
but upon a larger fcaley when the Duke of Orleans, in 
the year of the Mifliffippi, engaged him, againft his will, 
to turn his bank into a bubble. Paterfon’s project, 
which had been received by ftrangers with fears when 
opened to them in private, filled them with hopes when 
it came to them upon the wings of public fame: For 
Colonel Erfkine, fon to Lord Cardrofs, and Mr. Hal- 
dance of Gleneagles, the one a generous branch of a gee 
nerous ftem, and the other a country gentleman of for- 
tune and character, having been’ deputed to receive fub- 
fcriptions in England and on the continent, the Englith 


© Ruddiman Numifmata, 


fub{cribed 
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fubfcribed 300,000/. andthe Dutch and Hamburghers pas 7i., 


200,000/. more. 

In the original articles of the company it had been 
agreed, that Paterfon fhould get two per cent. on the 
ftock, and three per cent. on the profits; but. when he 
faw the fubfcriptions fo vaft, he gave a difcharge of both 
claims to the company; and in doing fo, contrived to 
throw a grandeur of exprefiion and fentiment, even into 
a law-releafe. ‘* It was not,” faid he, “ fufpicion of 
“* the juflice or gratitude of the company, nor a con- 
*¢ fcioufnefs that my fervices could ever become ufelefs 
“< to them, but the ingratitude of fome individuals ex- 
*¢ perienced in life, which made it a matter of common 
“© prudence in me to afk a retribution for fix years of 
*< my time, and 10,000/. {pent in promoting the efta- 
“¢ blifhment of the company. But now that I fee it 
«© ffanding upon the authority of parliament, and fup- 
** ported by fo many great and good men, I releafe all 
** claim to that retribution, happy in the noble concefhion 
** made to me, but happier in the return which I now 
“¢ make for it.” 

In the mean time the jealoufy of trade, which has 


done more mifchief to the trade of England than all , 


other caufes put together, created an alarm in England; 
and the houses of lords and commons, without previous 
inquiry or reflection, on the 13th December of the year 
1695, concurred in a joint addrefs to the Sing, againft 
the eftablifhment of the Darien company, as detrimental 
to the intereft of the Eaft India company. Soon after 
the commons impeached fome of their own countrymen, 
for being inftrumental in erecting the company; and 
alfo fome of the Scots nation, one of whom was a peer, 
Lord Belhaven; that is to fay, they arraigned the fub- 
jects of another country, for making ufe of the laws of 
their own. Among fix hundred legiflators s, not one had 
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the happy ray of genius to propofe a committee of both 


parliaments, to inquire into the principles and confe- 
quences of the eftablifhment; and if thefe fheuld, upon 
inquiry, be found good, that the beneft of it fhould be 
communicated, by a participation of rights, to both na- 
tions. The King’s anfwer was, ‘¢ that he had been ill 
“* adyifed in Scotland.” He foon after changed his 
Scottifh minifters, and fent orders to his refident at 
Hamburgh to prefent 2 memorial to the fenate, in 
which he difowned the company, and warned them 
againft all connections with it. The fenate fent the 
memorial to the aflembly of merchants, who returned it 
with the following fpirited anfwer: «* We look upon it 
s¢ as a very ftrange thing, that the King of Britain 
<¢ fhould offer to ne us, who are a free people, ta 
“© trade with whom we pleafe ; ‘but are amazed ta 
“¢ think, that he would hinder us from joining with his 
** own fubjeéts in Scotland, to whom he had lately 
given fuch large privileges, by fo folemn an act of par- 
*¢ Jiament.”” But merchants, though mighty prone to 
paffion, are eafily intimidated: The Dutch, Hamburgh, 

and London merchants withdrew their fubfcriptions. 
The Scots, not difcouraged, were rather animated by 
this oppréffion ; for they converted it into a proof of the 
envy of the Englifh, and of their confcioufnefs of the 
great advantages which were to flow to Scotland from 
the colony. The company proceeded to build fix fhips 
in Holland, from thirty-fix to fixty guns, and they en- 
gaged twelve hundred men for the colony ; among 
whom were younger fons of many of the noble and 
moft ancient families of Scotland, and fixty officers who 
had been difbanded at the peace, who carried with them 
fuch of their private men, generally raifed on their qwn, 
or the eftates of their relations, as they knew to be 
faithful and brave; and moft of thefe were high- 
landers. 
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landers. The Scots patliament, on the sth Auguft 
1698, unanimoufly addrefled the King to fupport the 
company. The lord prefident, Sir Hugh Dalrymple, 
brother to Lord Stair, and head of the bench, and the 
lord advocate, Sir James Stuart, head of the bar, jointly 
drew memorials to the King, able in point of argument, 
information, and arrangement, in which they defended 
the rights of the company, upon the principles of con- 
ftitutional and of pubiic law *. And neighbouring na- 
tions, with a mixture of furprife and refpe&, faw the 
pooreft kingdom of Europe fending forth the moft gal- 
lant and the moft numerous colony that had ever gone 
from the old to the new world. 

On the 26th day of July of the year 1698, the whole 
city of -Edinburgh poured down upon Leith, to fee the 
colony depart, amidft the tears and prayers and praifes 
of relations and friends, and of their countrymen. 
Many feamen and foldiers, whofe fervices had been re- 
fufed, becaufe more had offered themfelves than were 
needed, were found hid in the fhips, and, when ordered 
afhore, clung to the ropes and timbers, imploring to 
go, without reward, with their companions. ‘Twelve 
hundred men failed in five ftout fhips, and arrived at 
Darien in two months, with the lofs of only fifteen of 
their people. At that time it was in their power, moft 
of whom were well born, and all of them hardily bred, 
and inured to the fatigues and dangers of the Jate war, 
to have gone from the northmoft part of Mexico to 
the fouthmoft of Chili, and to have overturned the 
whole empire of Spain in the South Seas: But modeft, 
refpecting their own and their country’s character, and 
afraid of being accufed that they had plunder, and not a 
fettlement in view, they began with purchafing lands 


* Page ar'of Colleétion of Papers concerning Darien, printed anno 1700, 
intitlec, A tull and exa& Colle@tion of Addreffes, Iviemorials, &c, 
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Part IU. from the natives, and fending mefiages of amity to the 
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‘ , Spanifh governors, within their reach: And then fixed 
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their ftation at A&a, calling it New St. Andrew, from 
the name of the tutelar faint of Scotland, and the coun- 
try itfelf New Caledonia. One of the fides of the har- 
bour being formed by a long narrow neck of land which 
ran into the fea, they cut it acrofs, fo as to join the ocean 
end the harbour. Within this defence they erected their 
fort, planting upon it fifty picces of cannon. On the 
other fide of the harbour there was a mountain a mile 
high, on which they placed a watch-houfe, which, in 
the rarificd air within the tropics, fo favourahle for vi- 
fien, gave them an immenfe range of profpect, to pre- 
vent all furprife. “Io this place, it was obferved, that 
the highlanders oftea repaized, to enjoy a cool air, and 
to talk of their friends whom they had left behind in their 
hills, friends whofe minds were as high as their moun- 
tains. The firft public a& of the colony was to publifa 
a declaration of freedom of trade and religion to ail 
nations. Tnis luminous idea originated with Pa- 
terfon *. 

But the Dutch Ea India company having. prefied the 
king, in concurrence with his Englith fubjects, to pre- 
vent the fettlement of Darien, orders had been fent frony 
England to the governors cf the Weit Indian and Ame- 
rican colonies, to ifue proclamations againtt ¢g giving af- 
fiftance, or even to hold correfpondence with tue colony ; 
and thefe were more cr lefs harinly exprefied, according 
to the tempers of the different governors. The Scots, 
trufting to far diferent treatmenr, and to the fupshes 


. 


* The words ere, “ And we co herzby not only grant and concede, and 
«* ecclare a general ond equal freedom of government and trade to sae cf 
S¢ all nations who fhall hereafter be of, or Concerned with us3 but alfo a 
6 fulland free berty of confcience ia matter of religion.” This was ihe 
idea of Petgrfon from the beginaing., -Vide bis leer to the provol of 
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provifions enough with them; they fell into difcafes, reer 


aaj 
from bad food, and from want of food. But the more 


generous favages, by bunting and fifhing for them, gave 
them that relief which fellow Britons refufed *. They 
lingered cight months, awaiting, but in vain, for 2M%ft- 
ance from Scotland, and almoft all of them either died 
out, or quitted the fettlement. Paterfon, who had been 
the firft that entered the fhip at Leith, was the laft who 
went on board at Darien. 

During the fpace of two years, while the eftablith- 
ment of this colony had been in agitation, Spain had 
made no complaint to England or Scotland againft it. 
‘The Darien council even averred in their papers (which 
are in the advocates library}, that the right of the 
company was debated before the King, in prefence of 
the Spanifh ambaffador, before the colony left Scotland. 
But now, on the 34 of May 1699, the Spanitth am- 
baffador at London prefented a memorial to the King, 
which compiained of the fettlement at Darien as an 
encroachment on the rights of his mafter. It was be- 
lieved that this memorial proceeded more from the fug- 
geftion of the Englifh and Dutch minifters, than from ° 
his own court, becaufe it-was obferved that the orders to 
the Englifh governors were dated before the memorial of 
the Spanifh ambaflador. But it was unfortunate for 
England herfelf, that no one of her minifters propofe: 
to treat with the King of Spain, who was at that time 
in particular friendihip with William, and dependant 
upon England, for a country which Spain did not poflefs, 
had no ufe for, and annoyed her with a continual and 
galling war ; or at leaft for a pallage through that coun- 
try, on the payment of whatever cuftoms the Ring of 
Spain fhould in a treaty demand. 
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The Scots, ignorant of the misfortunes of their co- 
lony, but provoked at this memorial, fent out another 
colony foon after of 1300 men, to fupport an eftablifh- 
ment which was now no more. But this laft expedition 
having been more haftily prepared than the firft, was 
unlucky in its paflage. One of the fhips was loft at fea, 
many men died on fhipboard, and the reft arrived at 
different times, broken in their health, and difpirited, 
when they heard the fate of thofe who had gone before 
them.—Added to the misfortunes of the firft colony, the 
fecond had a misfortune peculiar to itfelf: The general 
aflembly of the church of Scotland fent out four mi- 
nifters, with orders, ** To take charge of the fouls of 
<< the colony, and to erect a prefbytery, with a mo- 
«¢ derator, clerk, and record of proceedings, to appoint 
“¢ ruling elders, deacons, overfeers of the manners of 
‘© the people, and affiftants in the exercife of church 
<< difcipline and government, and to hold regular kirk 
«¢ feffions.”’. When they arrived, the officers and gen- 
tlemen were occupied in building houfes for themfelves 
with their own hands, becaufe there was no help to be 
got from others; yet the four minifters complained 
grievoufly that the council did not order houfes to be 
immediately built for their accommodation. They had 
not had the precaution to bring with them letters of re- 
commendation from the direCtors at home to-the council 
abroad. On thefe accounts, not meeting with all the 
attention they expected from the higher, they paid court 
to the inferior ranks of the colonifts, and by that means 
threw divifions into the colony. They exhaufted the 
fpirits of the people, by requiring their attendance at 
fermon four or five hours at a ftretch, relieving each 
other by preaching alternately, but allowing no relief to 
their hearers, “The employment of one of the days fet 
afide for religious exercife, which was a Wednefday, 


they 
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they divided into three parts, ‘thankfgiving, humiliation, 
and fupplication, in which three minilters followed each 
other. And as the fervice of the church of Scotland 
confifts of a le€ture with a comment, a fermon, two 
prayers, three pfalms, and a bleffing, the work of that 
day, upon an average of the length of the fervice of 
that age, could not take up lefs than twelve hours; 
during which {pace of time the cclony was collected, 
and kept clofe together in the guard-room, which was 
ufed as a church, in a tropical climate, and in a fickly 
feafon. They prefented a paper to the council, and 
made it public, requiring them to fet afide a day fora 
folemn fafting and humiliation, and containing their 
reafons for the requifition, in which, undér pretence of 
enumerating the fins of the people, they poured abufe 
on their rulers*, They damped the courage of the 
people, by continually prefenting hell to them as the 
termination of life to moft men, becaufe moft men are 
finners. Carrying the prefbyterian dotrine of predefti- 
nation to extremes, they ftopped all exertions, by fhew- 
ing that the confequence of them depended not on thofe 
by whom they were made. They converted the num- 
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berlefs accidents to which foldiers and feamen are ex-' 


pofed, into immediate judgments of God againft their 
fins. And, having refolved to quit the fettlement, they, 
in excufe for their doing fo, wrote bitter letters to the 


* One paffage of the paper is, * Firft, it is too evident, many, both at 
« home and abroad, engaged in the profecution of this great enterprife, have 
« been more influenced by their own felfifh and worldly interefts, than by a 
$. zea'ous coucera either for the glory of God, or for the public honour and 
s¢ advantage of our nation. Secondly, That in the choice of inftruments 
‘* for promoting this noble defign, there hath not been that tendernefs and 
“6 caution exercifed, which the cafe required, to admit or entertain none but 
6 fuch as were of known integrity, and fit to advance the religious as well 
«6 as the civil defign of this fettlement 3 on the contrary, too many have 
© been admitted into this fervice that are men of flagitious lives, and fome 
of pernicious princip!es,” 
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general aflembly againft the characters of the colonifts, 
and the advantages of the colony itfclf. The catalogue 
of crimes they fummed up in the following words: 
‘6 There have abounded, and do ftill remain among us, 
«© fuch abominations (notwithftanding all the means 
«© ufed to reftrain and fupprefs them), as the rudeft 
“¢ heathens from the light of nature do abhor; fuch as 
“© atheiftical {wearing and curfing, brutifh drunkennefs, 
«* deteftable lying and prevaricating, obfcene and filthy 
«* talking, mocking of godlinefs, yea, and among too 
«¢ many of the meaner fort, both thieving and pilfering, 
“6 befides fabbath-breaking, contempt of all gofpel or- 
«© dinances, &c. which are ftumbling to the very In- 
“© dians, opprobrious to the chriftian name, and re- 
‘¢ proachful to the church and nation to which we 
‘6 belong. Among thofe that are free of thofe grofs 
«¢ fcandalous abominations, the far greater part among 
<< us have little of the fpiricual heart exercifing fenfe of 
“¢ religion; and the power of godlinefs: Many are 
*¢ orofsly ignorant of the principles of religion; and, 
“¢ among the more knowing, hypocrify, formality, im- 
*¢ penitency, unbelief, inditferency, fecurity, omiffion 
© of prayer, neglecting the great falvation, flighting of 
“¢ Chrift offered in the gofpel, and other fpiritual fins, 
s¢ do lamentably prevail.”? One of them, in a kind of 
hiftory of the colony which he publithed, with a favage 
triumph, exulted over the misfortunes of his countrymen 
in the following words: *¢ They were fuch a rude com- 
“¢ pany, that 1 believe Sodom never declared fuch im- 
<* pudence in finning as they, Any obiervant eye might 


“¢ fee, that they were running the way they went; hell 


** and judgment was to be feen upon them, and in 
*¢ them, before the time: Their cup was full; it could 
** hold no more: They were ripe; they muft be cut 
s¢ down with the fickle of the wrath of God.” 


I have 
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I have colleSted thefey ciréumftances, to fhew that 
though religion be the nobleft and firmett principle of 
great actions, yet, in the hands of weak men, it will 
defeat the greateft. 

While the fecond colony of the Scots were expofing 
themfelves, far from their country, in the caufe, mediately 
or immediately, of all who {poke the Englifh language, 
the house of lords of England were a fecond time ad- 
drefling the King at home againft the fettlement itfelf. 
William alone faw what none of kis peers, cr members 
of parliament, or minifters cid, that an union with 
Scotland was the true way to give the immediate benctit 
of the participation of the fettlement to England, and 
to prevent a quarrel between the two nations; and 
therefore he anfwered the addrefs of the lords, on the 
rath of February 1699, in the following words: ‘ His 
«© Majefty does apprehend that dificulties may too often 
“¢ arife, with refpect to the different interetts of trade 
«© between his two kingdoms, unlefs fome way be 
‘¢ found out to unite them more nearly and completely ; 
«¢ and therefore his Majefty takes this opportunity of 
s¢ putting the houfe of peers in mind of what he re- 
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“© commended to his parliament foon after his acceffion - 


«© to the throne, that they would confider of an union 
“ between the two kingdoms. His Majefty is of opi- 
‘© nion, that nothing would more contribute to the fe- 
¢¢ curity and happinefs of both kingdoms; and is in- 
‘© clined to hope, that, after they have lived near an 
«¢ hundred years under the fame head, fome expedient 
“¢ may be found for muking them one people, in cafe a 
“¢ treaty were fet on foot for that purpofe; and there- 
“© fore be does very earneftly recommend this matter to 
s¢ the confideration of the houfe.” But the {pirit of 
party, of jealoufy, and of infolence, which, by the ac- 
tivity it infpires, fometimes exhibits the Englifh as the 

the only 
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only nation on earth that deferves liberty, end at other 
times as the only nation that is unworthy of it, rendered 
vain the counfel of their fovereign; for though the 
peers, in compliment to his anfwer, could not avoid 
fending a bill to the commons, to authorife commif- 
fioners to treat for an union with Scotland, the commons 
rejected it. 


The laft party that joined the fecond colony at Darien, 
after it had been three months fettled, was Captain 
Campbell, father to the prefent Colonel Campbell of 
Finab, wito a company of the people of his own eftate, 
whom he had commanded in Flanders, and whom he 
carried to Darien in his own fhip. On their arrival at 
New St. Andrew, they found intelligence had been 
lately received, that a Spanith force of 1600 men, 
which had been brought from the coaft of the South 
Sea, lay incamped at Tubucantce, waiting there till a 
Spanifh fquadron of eleven fhips which was expected 
fhould arrive, when they were jointly to attack the fort. 
The military command was offered to Captain Camp- 
bell, in compliment to his reputation, and to his birth, 
who was defcended from the families of Bredalbane and 
Athole. In order to prevent a joint attack, he refolved 
to attack firft; and therefore on the fecond day after 
his arrival, he marched with 200 men to Tubucantce, 
before his arrival was known to the enemy, ftormed the 
camp in the night time, diffipated the Spanifh force 
with much flaughter, and returned to the fort the fifth 
day: But he found the Spanifh fhips before the harbour, 
their troops landed, and almoft all hopes of help or pro- 
vifion cut off; yet he ftood a fiege near fix weeks, till 
almoft all the officers were dead, the enemy by their 
approaches had cut off his wells, and his balls were fo 
far expended, that he was obliged to melt the pewter 


difhes of the garrifon into balls. The garrifon then ca- 


pitulated, 
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pitulated, and obtained not only the common honours of 2 


war, and fecurity for the property of the company, 
as if they had been conquerors, exaéted hoftages for 
performance of the conditions. Captain Campbell alone 
defired to be excepted from the capitulation, faying, he 
was fure the Spaniards could not forgive him the mif- 
chief which he fo lately had done them. The brave by 
their courage often efcape that death which they feem to 
provoke: Captain Campbell made his efcape in his vef- 
fel, and, {topping nowhere, arrived fafely at New York, 
and from thence to Scotland, where the company pre- 
fented him with a gold medal, in which his virtue was 
commemorated, to inflame his family with the love of 
heroic actions *. And the Lord Lyon king at arms, 
whofe office it is in Scotland (and fuch offices fhould be 
every where) to confer badges of diftin@tion according 
to the rules of heraldry upon honourable aétions, gave 
him a highlander and an Indian for fupporters to his 
coat of arms. While the Spanifh general and the Scots 
council were fettling the terms of capitulation, the 
prefbyterian minifters interfered: “Che Spanifh governor, 
thinking the interference officious, faid to them in Latin, 


becaufe they did not underftand Spanifh, ** Negotia tua ° 


*¢ cura”—‘* Take care of your own bufinefs,”” One 
of them, with a mixture of petulance and fpirit, ane 
fwered, ** Curabo ;”—** I will take care of it,” 

A harder fate attended thofe whom Captain Campbell 
left at Darien. They were fo weak in their health as 
not to be able to weigh up the anchors of the Rifing 
Sun, one of their fhips, which carried fixty guns: But 
the generous Spaniards affifted them. In going out of 
the harbour, fhe ran aground: The prey was tempting ; 
and to obtain it, the Spaniards had only to ftand by and 


# There is an engraving of the medal) in Nifket’s Heraldry. 
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look on: But they fhewed that mercy to the Scots in 
diftrefs, which one cf the countrymen of thofe Scots, 
General Elliot, returned to the pofterity of the Spa- 
niards, at the end of the late conflagration at the fiege 
of Gibraltar, The Darien fhips being leaky, and 
weakly manned, were obliged, in their voyage, to take 
fhelter in different ports belonging to Spain and Eng- 
land. The Spaniards, in the new world, fhewed them 
kindnefs; the Englith governments fhewed them none ; 
and in one place one of their fhips was feized and de- 
tained *. Of thefe only Captain Campbell’s fhip, and 
another fmall one, were faved: The Royal Sun was 
Joft on the bar of Charleftown; and of the colony not 
more than thirty faved from war, fhipwreck, or difeafe, 
evcr faw their own country again. ‘Three of the mi- 
nifters furvived. One of them in his hiftory, con- 
verting the God of the univerfe into an inftrument of 
gratifying the little paffions of individuals, concludes the 
narrative of the efcape of men, whom he calls Gad’s 
jewels, in thefe words: ‘* Then, laft of all, Mr. Stobo 
6¢ was remarkably and wonderfully taken from them, as 
“sa brand out of the fire, but a little before their final 
“© overthrow: Thus, when once Lot was got out of 
s¢ Sodom into Zoar, then, without any longer delay, 


* Among'the Darien papers there isan order from Secretary Vernon, 
18:h September 1700, to Sir William Beefton, governor of Jamaica, to dee 
Kiver up this fhip to the company. There are among the papers many com- 
plaints of cruel ufage by the Englith governors; but the moft authentic is in 
a letter from the diretors to the council, figned by the Marquis of Tweedale, 
Lord Ru.hven, and nine other of the chief direftors, of date 10th Feb, 
1700, inthe following words: ‘€ We think it neediefs to tell you all the trae 
© gical accidents that happened to the firft colony after their departure for 
*€ Caledonia: But in fhort the Endeavour pink funk at fea, the men being 
“ faved by the Caledonia, which arrived at New York in the beginning of 
« Auguft laft; as cid alfo the Unicorn in great di(trefs 5 after lofing the beft 
“* part of their men. They were barbaroufly treated by the gowernment 
«« there,”” But much of the correfpondence which I have feen, proves that 
they were every where received with pity and kindnefs by individuals. 


ce the 
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** the Lord rained deftruétion from heaven upon thofe 
‘* cities of iniquity.’ Genefis, xix. 23, 24. 

But the church of Scotland was more juf to the 
characters of the colonifts ; for that part of the addrefs 
of the commmiffion of the general aflembly of the church, 
which was directed to the fea and land officers, con- 
tained the following fpirited words: ‘‘ We fhall, in the 
*¢ next place, particularly addrefs ourfelves to you, that 
*¢ are in military charge, and have command over the 
“ foldiery, whether by land or fea. It is on you, ho- 
“* noured and worthy gentlemen, that a great fhare of 
“© the burden of the public fafety lies: You are, in 
** fome refpect, both the eyes and hands of this infant 
** colony: Many of you have been lately engaged ina 
‘* juft and glorious war, for retrieving and defending 
“‘ the proteftant religion, the liberties and rights of 
“¢ your country, under the conduct of a matchlefs 
« Prince. And now, when through the bleffing of the 
‘s Lord of hofts, his and your arms have procured an 
‘¢ honourable peace at home; you, and others with 
“© you, have, with much bravery, embarked yourfelves 
‘¢ in a great, generous, and juft undertaking, in the 
‘* remote parts of the earth, for advancing the honour 
“¢ and intereft of your native country: If in this you 
“© acquit, yourfelves like men and Chriftians, your fame 
“¢ will be renowned both abroad and at home.” 

Paterfon, who had ftood the blow, could not ftand 
the reflection of misfortune. He was feized with a lu- 
nacy in his paflage home *, after the ruin of the firft 

colony ; 


* He muft havea heart of flone, who does not feel for Paterfon in his al- 
Yofion to this cruel perfonal fatality, in the following words of his letter, of 
rgth December 1699, to the company: ‘* I was taken ill of a fever; but 
66 trouble of mind, as I found afterwards, was none of the leaft thereof,” 
In the fame letter he thus defcribes his fituation before he left the colony : 


«+ When the reft were preparing to go away, I was left alone on fhore, ina 
“ weak 
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colony; but he recovered in his own country, where his 
fpirit, ftill ardent and unbroke, prefented a new plan to 
the company, founded on the idea of King Williams. 
that England fhould have the joint dominion of the fettle- 
ment with Scotland. ‘The plan, in which there is much 
information and genius, together with an anfwer from 
Mr. Paterfon to fome queftions of the company, con- 
cerning the nature of the country, will be found in the 
Appendix at the end of this book. 

The firft article of the propofals in his plan is in thefe 
words: ‘* That this defigne be carried on by a joynt 
“¢ ftock of two milions of pounds fterling, one fifth part 
“¢ thereof to belong to Scotland, and the other four fifths 
°° to England.” 

And among the reafons upon which the propofal is 
founded, there are the following words: ‘* Since thefe 
‘¢ things can neither fafely be divided nor ingroft, and, 
“© on the other hand, are fuch as that in them there 
wants not room for many nations, I truft the divine 
‘* hand, who hath direted this company to be the main 
‘¢ difcoverers thereof, fhall likewife indue them with 
“¢ fuitable largenefs of heart, underftanding, zeal, in- 
“© duftry, and fuccefs, in laying the fame fo effectually 
*¢ before the King our fovereign lord, that from his 


“ weak condition. None vifited me except Captain Drummond, who wi:h 
«* me fiill lamented our thoughts of leaving the place, and prayed God, that 
* we might but hear from our country before we left the coaft.” A letter 
from New York tothe company, from a gentleman who was not concerned in 
their affairs, makes the following mention of Paterfon: ** In all-thefe dif- 
** courfes, they (that is, the colonifts) gave Mr, Paterfon his due praife: for 
truly, by what I could learn, he had been both diligent and true to the 
** end. He looks more like a fkeleton thana man,” “This letter relates 
the reports of thofe who had left the colony, with regard to the naiure of 
the country, in the following words: ‘ This mortality and ficknefs did 
“* not come from the unwholefomenefs of the place or climate; for they all 
“© agree that the place is very wholefome, the heat moderate, the watcr 
“© extraordinary good, and the foil furpaffing belief,?” 
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equal communication thereof to all his fubjectsfethe 


foundation of this defigne may be made as large as his 
Majefty’s empire, and thereby be not only ‘rendered 
more fecure, happy, and dureable; but, inftead of a 
bone of contention, become a bond of union to thofe 
his Majefty’s fifter kingdoms.” 

“* The refpe&t which, upon fuch an emergency, is 
due to the royal Majefty, and the affe@tion we owe to 
our fifter nation, will fufficiently incline this company 
to be zealous and diligent in laying the weight of thefe 
things before the King our lord; and in ufeing all 
becoming endeavours for bringing the reft of our fel- 
low-fubjects to be joyntly concerned in this great, ex- 
tenfive, and advantageous undertaking.”’ 

s¢ That a propofal of this kind from the company, 
will be other than acceptable, ought not to be fup- 
pofed; fince, by this means, the confumption and de- 
mand of Englifh growths and manufa¢tures, and con- 
fequently the employment of their people, will foon 
be more than doubled; England will be hereby enabled 
to become the long defired free port; and yet its public 
revenues, inftead of being diminifhed, will thereby be 


greatly increafed. By this, that nation will all at once ~ 


be eafed of its laws of reftraint and prohibitions, 
which, inftead of being encouragements, always have, 
and ftill continue to be the greateft letts, (i. e. hin- 
drances) to its trade and happynefs *.” 

© Tt will not be fit for me to fuppofe, that either Scot- 
land will make unreafonable demands for their right of 
difcovery, poflefion, or confent of the natives; or 
that they will at this tyme unkindly refent the late 


* His plan, printed at the end of this book, will explain how he thought 


thefe effets were to be produced by the poffefion of Darien in the hands 
of Buitain, 
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“© wrongs and injuries done them upon that account; or 
even, although the two nations fhould come to be con 
‘‘ vinced of their joynt intereft to be concerned, that 
«© yet they fhould difagree about the quantum; fince 
‘ here is a greater field of trade for both, than can 
<¢ poflibly be improved in feveral ages to come.” 

Paterfon furvived many years in Scotland, pitied, re« 
fpe&ted, but neglected. After the union of the two king- 
doms, he claimed reparation of his lofles from the equi- 
valent money given by England to the Darien Com- 
pany, but got nothing; becaufe a grant to him from a 
public fund, would have been only an act of humanity, 
not a political job. 

Thus ended the colony of Darien.—Men look into 
the works of poets for fubjects of fatire; but they are 
more often to be found in the records of hiftery. The 
application of the Dutch to King William againft the 
Darien Company, affords the fureft of all proofs, that it 
was the intereft of the Britifh iflands tofupport it. Eng- 
land, by the imprudence of ruining that fettlement, loft 
the opportunity of gaining and continuing to herfelf the 
greateft commercial empire that probably ever will be 
upon earth. Had fhe treated with Scotland, in the hour 
of the diftrefs of the company, for a joint pofleflion of 
the fettlement ; or adopted the union of kingdoms, which 
the fovereign of both propofed to them, that poffeffion 
could certainly have been obtained. Had fhe treated with 
Spain to relinquifh an imaginary right, or at leaft to give 
a pailage acrofs the ifthmus, upon receiving duties fo 
high as to overbalance all the chance of lofs by a con- 
traband trade, fhe had probably obtained either the one 
or the other. Had fhe broke with Spain, for the fake of 
gaining by force one: of thofe favours, fhe would have 
loft far lefs than fhe afterwards did, by carrying a war 
into that country for many years, to force a King upon 
the 
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Spain, for Darien, if it had proved fuccefsful, would W—)—4 


have knit the two nations together by the moft folid of 
ties, their mutual intereft: For the Englifh muft then 
have depended upon Spain for the fafety of the caravans 
by land, and the Spaniards upon England for the fafety 
of their fleets by fea. Spain and England would have 
been bound together as Portugal and England have long 
been; and the Spanifh treafures have failed, under the 
wings of Englifh navies, from the Spanifh main to 
Cadiz, in the fame manner as the treafures of Portugal 

have failed under the fame protection, facred, and un- 
- touched, from the Brazilles to Lifbon. 

There are times when fchemes the moft vifionary may 
fucceed ; and there are fituations when the general in- 
terefts of mankind fhould fuperfede the acquired rights 
of particular nations, even though much better founded 
than the rights of Spain to the paflage and deferts of 
Darien. A commercial treaty between France and 
England, which, for near a century, had appeared ims 
poffible, has been lately brought about in a few months. 
And the Emprefs of Ruffia, by founding the alarm to all 
nations, in favour of a fyitem which provides, that free 
bottoms fhall make free cargoes in times of war*, ac- 

complifhed 


* There is a popular cry at prefent in England, on which account the 
chance is three to one that it is unjuft, againft the Emprefsof Rufia, for 
introducing the fyftem, that free bottoms make free cargoes in times of war. 
Strange! That Princefs deferves-a ftatue in the Royal Exchange, among the 
monarchs of England, for what fhe has done. The naticn which has moft 
trade, muft always fuffer moft from the pillage of trade; and therefore the 
Englith beyond all others. ‘The trade of England in the firft years of the 
reign of King William -was almoft annihilated by capture; and in the late 
war it fuffered moft grievoufly, becaufe expofed to that pillage, from which 
the regulations of the Emprefs, in the caufe of humanity, ot the merchants 
who are the general and inoftenfive friends of human kind, and of the free 
communication of the enjoyments of life to all amidft the horrors of war, 
will for the future proteét it, I have heard it faid to the difparagement of 
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complifhed a revolution in the jus gentium of Europe al- 
moft in an inftant. It is not impoffible that the perfonal 
and juft pride of the prefent King of Spain, which in- 
duced him not to grudge the wealth of a kingdom to 

recover 


Lord Sandwich, but in my eftimation much to his credit, that he advifed 
the foreign trade of England in the laft war to be carried on in neutral 
bottoms, in order to fave it from the four enemies who lay in wait fer its 
and almoft all the feamen and thipping of the nation to be employed againft 
thofe enemies. 

Louis XIV. in the firft years of the war of the firft Grand Alliance, pro- 
ceeded upon a fimilar plan; for he threw all his feamen into fhips of war 
and privateers, and thereby nearly annihilated the trade of England. One 
who furely was a good judge, Mr, Burchet, fecretary to the admiralty, fays 
jn his book, that no human contrivance could have proteéted the trade of 
England again# that mode of attack atthattime. It is true, that Louis by 
the exertion ruined the trade of his own kingdom, But this arofe from the 
peculiaity of a circumftance to which it is not probable England will ever 
be expofed: For the King of France being at war with almoft all the mari- 
time coafts of Europe, it became impoffible for his fubj-éts to procure 
neutral fhips to carry on their bufinefs 3 and thus he fufpended, not only the 
fhipping intereft of his people, in which there was no great harm, but their 
trading intereft alfo, And that fufpenfion being continued for too long a 
period, during the wars of the firft and fecond Grand Alliance, tho’e interelts 
could never be recovered, until a confiderable time after the peace of 
Utrecht. 

If the regulations of the Emprefs fhall prevail, England in a war with 
France, Spain, or Holland, if it be a fea war, ought to have two obj-@s in 
view; one to preteét her own fettlements, which, from their numbers, are 
but too vulnerable 3 and remember well hearing Mr. Grenville forete! in 
a private company, at the end of the war before laft, that the next war 
would be an unfuccefsful one, becaufe England had too much to defend. 
The other obje&t ought to be, to feize the fugar iflands of France, the 
Indies of Spain, and the Dutch iflands in the eaft, with the Cape of Good 
Hope, which leads to them; becaufe thefe are the fountain {prings, from 
whence the waters of wealth fl'w into the public treafures of the govern- 
ments of thofe three countries ; and they are all vulnerable there; of which 
the following circumftances are proofss As no mafter of a china fhop chufes 
to fee people play at quarter-ftaff in his thop, the French planters, in order 
to fave their plantations from deflruction, or, which is the fame to them, 
from wafte, were in the war before laft, and will in every war, be the firft 
to force their defenders to capitulate: Lord Anfon in two fhips fpread 
alarms all along the range of the fouth fea: And it is known to all who have 
of late years been in Indian and African feas, that the foldiers who mount 
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recover Gibraltar, might induce” him to give Darien to Part ue 
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England for that fortrefs ; and to throw into the bargain , ; 
Ceuta and Tangier, by giving up the one, and purchafing —_1699- 
from the Moors the other, though at an hundred times 

more price than they would think of afking for it; either 

of which places, particularly the laft, and ftill more both 

of them, would give every advantage to England which 


fhe 


guard on the governor’s palace of Batavia are Mallays, becaufe he has no 
Europeans fo put in their places ; and that the Cape of Good Hope is a prey 
to the firft enemy that falls upon it. 

In order to obtain fuch obje€is, England may very well fubmit to a tem- 
porary fufpenfion of her navigation intereft. The merchant connot lofe by 
that fufpenfion, becaufe if there was a lofs in the difference of freight 
between foreign and home fhipping, he would lay that lofs on his cuf- 
tomers. The manufaéturer cannot lofe, becaufe it is indifferent to him in 
what fhip his manufa@ures are exported. The fhip owner cannot lofe, 
becaufe his veffels will be employed in the fervice of government, or of 
privateers, or in the carrying trade of other nations." The nation cannot 
lofe, becaufe it will fave the exnence of infurance, and (which, perhaps, is 
not of lefs confequence to a wife and generous people) the refletion, that 
unhappy is that nation in which (as in the game of all infurances) the re« 
joicings of fome are drowned amidft the cries of others of their own coun- 
trymen. But above all, the nation, and every individual of the nation,. 
muft gain in two refpecis: The firft is, that to employ almoft all the fea. 
men (except thofe that are engaged in the coafting trade, who are not ex 
pofed to capture) in fhips of war or privateers, is to breed up, and forma 
naval militia, for defence at fea, in the fame way as there is, or ought to 
be, a folid militia for defence by land, And the fecond is, that fuch an 
exertion will lead to the moft economical of all aconomies, a fpeedy tere 
mination of war: For, the continuation of war for only one half year after 
fuch exerticn might have terminated it, will cof more to the public than 
the difference of freight between foreign and home fhipping could amount to 
in half a century. 

It may be faid, that the French (for the experience of a century has 
proved that England has no other nation to dread) will play the fame game, 
and win it with our own ar:s, ‘That they will try it, whether we do fo or 
not, is certain; becaufe they have fenfe, they look before them, and their 
acceffion to the fyftem of the jus gentium of the Emprefs of Ruffia thews 
that they fee their way, But fucceed they cannot, until their feamen fhall 
become more numerous, more expert and bold in working a thip, and more 
brave in aflion than the Englith, which they certainly have never hitherto 
been; and until they fhall poffefs the fame advantages in viftualling with 
al the 
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Parr iu fhe derives from Gibraltar *: Or fhould Ruffia, Sweden, 
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putes Denmark, Pruffia, the Emperor, Holland, England, 
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France, Portugal, and Italy, join to obtain from Spain, 
by treaty or by force, a paflage acrofs the ifthmus of 
Darien (in the fame way as the King of Denmark grants 
a paflage to all nations through the Sound), on paying 
more for it than Spain can poffibly lofe by it, they would 
do more good to their fubjeéts, than they have done by 
the three hundred great battles, in which they have been 
laying Europe waite for two centurics and a half back. 
But if neither Britain fingly, nor the maritime parts 
of Europe jointly, will treat with Spain for a paflage 
acrofs Darien, it requires no great gift of prophecy to 
forefee, that the period is not very diftant, when, in 
order to procure the precious metals at once, inftead of 
waiting for them in the flow returns of trade, the States 
of America, who were able to defy the fleets of Eng- 
land, and the armies of England and Germany, will 
feize the pafs of Darien, and with eafe, by violence 
from the feeble dominion of Spain. Their next move, 


the Englifh, which they never can poflefs, as long as Ireland fhal] continue 
in the dominion of the crown of England; that is, as long as fhe fhall be 
treated with juftice and kindnefs by England. But. fhould alterations hap- 
pen in thofe refpedts, it will fignify very little in what way England thall 
employ her feamen, becaufe her trade, her navy, her fettlements, and her 
empire, will then fall victims to France: The bufinefs of the day being 
over, England will fet in darknefs, like the fun. 

* It is ftrange that Englith minifters never think of making advantage of 
the perfonal partiality of the prefent King of Spain for the acquifition of 
Gibraltar, which may not communicate itfelf to his fucceffors, The writer 
of thefe pages, who was in Spain during the late war, has reafon, and good rea- 
fon, to believe, that the prefent King of Spain, in exchange for Gibraltar, 
would give Ceuta, and the Ifland of Grand Canary, by which lait, England 
would get what fhe never has had, awineand fruit province; andalfoagreat 
number of feamen already in the ifland ; a power of interrupting one of the 
two paflages of the Span'fh treafures from the fouth feas to Spain in time of 
war; and above all, an immenfe fifhery to the fouth of Cape Blanco, wh ch 


has this advantage over the other fitheries pofiefled by Britain, that it can be 
made ufe of in the winter months, 
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or perhaps rather part of the fame*move, will be, to take Part III. 
pofleffion of the Sandwich Iflands in the South Seas, ,°- it 
difcovered by the immortal Captain Cook, in the lati- 1699 
tude of 22° north, where they will find (what was not 
found in the former iflands difcovered by him) provifions 
and falt enough; and befides thefe, fwarms of mariners 
to fail in their fhips; for, the officers who went firft to 
the New Iflands in the South Sea, in the prefent reign, 
agree, that the iflanders in a few days ran along the 
yards, and up the fhrouds of the fhips, fafter than our 
own people; for which there are two good reafons; 
the firft is, that men who wear no fhoes tread furer on 
fhip-board, on yards, and on cordage, and cling fafter 
than men who wear fhoes; and the fecond, that as the 
inhabitants live much upon fifh, they are all of them, 
even the women, almoft by nature mariners. 

Stationed thus, in the middle, and on the eaft, and on 
the weft fides of the new weftern world, the Englith 
Americans will form not only the moft potent, but the 
‘moft fingular empire that has ever appeared; becaufe it 
will confift, not in the dominion of a part of the land of 
the globe, but in the dominion of the whole ocean.— 
For on the one fide of the new weftern continent, from 
the Sandwich Iflands, they may, by turning a little to | 
the fouth, run on the trade-wind to the Eaft Indies; or 
by turning lefs than 20 degrees to the north, they may 
run upon the great weft wind, which blows there ten 
months out of twelve in the year, to the coaft of 
Mexico; by which the gold metals of the eaft, and the 
filver of the weft, will be within their reach; and from 
that fide of Darien they will fail to China, from China 
to India, from India to Chili, and from Chili, by the 
fouth land-wind, which never varies, to Darien; that is 
to fay, they will make the tour of the Indian and fouthern 
feas, colleting wealth by trade wherever they pafs, in 
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Part Ill. Jittle more time than a fhip takes to fail twice from 
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’ London to Venice, and from Venice back again.—On 


another fide of the new weftern continent, poffeffing all 
ftores for building fhips at home, they will enjoy the 
three greateft fifheries in the world; in fummer, the 
fifheries on their own coafts, and (perhaps the more im- 
portant of the two) in their own rivers; in winter, the 
fifheries on both fides of Cape Horn, becaufe the winters 
of the temperate are the fummers of the frigid zone; 
and all the year round, thofe on the coaft of Africa fouth 
of Cape Blanco.—On both fides of their continent, they 
will, during the wars of European nations with each 
other, enjoy, under the fanion of neutral bottoms, the 
carrying trade of thofe nations from Europe to the one, 
and from India to the other fide of the new world; and 
even during peace they may engrofs the whole Indian 
trade of Europe, if they chufe to exclude other nations 
from the benefit of the paflage; in which event, the 
Eaft India Companies of Europe will ceafe to be known, 
except by the territories which they poffefs in India. — 
To all nations their empire will be dreadful; becaufe 
their fhips will fail wherever billows roll, or winds can 
waft them ; and becaufe their people, capable of fubfift- 
ing either almoft wholly on the produce of the waters, 
by means of their fifheries, or on the plunder and con- 
tributions of mankind, if they chufe to do fo, will re- 
quire few of their number to be employed in manufac- 
tures or hufbandry at home; and, therefore, like the 
ancient Spartans, who defied all the power of Perfia, or 
the roving Normans, who pillaged the fea coafls of 
Europe from Jutland to Dalmatia, the occupation of 
every citizen will lie, not in the common employments 
of peace, but in the powers of offence or defence alone, 
— Whether they may have arts and letters, will be a mat- 
ter of chance. The Phenician and Carthaginian rovers 
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them not now, and the northern rovers never had them: eed 


But if they fhall be bleft with arts and letters, they will 
{pread civilization over the univerfe. If, on the other 
hand, they fhall not be bleft with them, then they will 
once more plunge it into the fame darknefs, which na- 
tions have thrown upon each other, probably much 
oftener than hiftory can tell: And when that happens, 
England, with all her glories and all her liberty, will be 
known only as a fpeck in the map of the world, as 
ancient Egypt, Sicily, Pontus, and Carthage, are now. 

Thefe profpe&s fhould call the attention of the mari- 
time nations of Europe to the importance of laying opea 
the paffage of Darien to all nations, inftead of leaving 
it expofed to be feized, and to become the property of 
that people who lie neareft to it. But they call for the 
attention of Spain and of England beyond all others, 
becaufe thefe powers have moft to lofe in the revolutions 
of America and Afia. It is however fome comfort for 
thofe who feel for the caufe of human nature, that if 
the States of America fhould, from the fupinenefs of 
rulers and minifters, feize, and make the paflage of 
Darjen their exclufive property, the trading nations of 
the world would combine to wreft it from them. And 
as the men of this age have feen almoft all Europe join, 
either actively or paffively, to rear America into emi- 
nence, they may live to fee all Europe join to pull her 
down again: And of all thofe powers, none (if future 
hiftory can be judged of by paft hiftory) will be fo ready 
to lend a helping hand to the work, as that very one to 
which fhe thinks fhe has lately owed the moft. 
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MR. PATERSON’S LAST PLAN FOR THE DARIEN 
COMPANY. 


To the Right Honourable the Court of Direétors of the 
Indian and African Company of Scotland. 


Right Honourable, 


HE care and duty incumbent upon me to feek the 

profperity and good fuccefs of this Companys 
above all others my concerns on earth, prefles me at this 
tyme, to reprefent the following matters of fact, toge- 
ther with my humble opinion and thoughts thereupon, to 
the confideration of this honourable Court. 

I fhall not now enter upon any particular defcription 
of what hath hitherto been difcovered of that part of the 
ifthmus of America, which as yet remains uninhabited, 
or is.in the free pofleffion of the native Indians ; but fhall 
wholly confine myfelf to fome few things of the greateft 
moment, and which, for the moft part, owe difcovery 
to you. 

The feafons of the year in and about your fettlement of 
Caledonia are principally two; the one whereof we call 
the Dry Seafon, becaufe in it there's not any rain, but a 
continued courfe of brifk north wefterly and northerly 
winds. This feafon begins in December, and ends in 

Apryle 
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Apryle or May. During the reft of the year the rains 
are of two forts, which may be properly enough called 
the greater and the leffer; the greater rains being the 
fame which are ufual in the Weft India iflands, and other 
fummer countries, are ftrong and violent. They begin 
commonly fome time after twelve o’clock at night, and 
continue till noon next day, at which tyme it clears up; 
but very few fuch mornings happen during the whole 
feafon, and there is hardly ever two or more of them 
together. Tvhe leffer rains are only moderate and grow- 
ing fhowers, whereof there is fometymes one, two, or 
more in the twenty-four hours. ‘They continue feldom 
above a quarter or half an hour together, and fall for the 
moft part in the night; yet we frequently have feveral 
days, nay fometimes weeks together, wherein there is 
not any fort of rains. During this feafon the winds 
continue likewife for the moft part wefterly ; but there is 
frequent tornadoes and gufts of wind, and fometymes 
again the breefe fails, and is uncertain. With the rains 
there is alfo much thunder and lightning; but I never 
heard of any harm it did. What is here faid only con- 
cerns that part of the coaft which lyes between the Gulf 


of Uraba to the eaftward, and the Sambalas to the weft- 


ward, for the fpace of about forty-five leagues, But 
further to the weftward at Portobello, and in fome parts 
of the gulf to the eaftward, or other inland places, where 
the mountains are fo high as to intercept the clouds, the 
rains are incomparably more conftant and violent. 

The ficklyeft feafon for new comers to this country is 
from April or May to September ; and the difeafes are 
commonly feavers and agues, and intermitting feavers, 
If people are not well lookt after, to the feavers and 
agues fucceed dropfays, fcurveyes and fluxes, that are 
fometymes mortal. But, in the intermitting feavers, 
and feavers and agues of themfelves, I have feen and 
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heard of but little danger: Of the ftrong feavers, by 
fome called callentures, I have feen or heard but very 
rarely; yet, Lieutenant Dryden, and as I remember 
one or two more, were carried off by fuch. And, 
generally fpeaking, the long lives and great prolificknefs 
of the inhabitants, and others feafoned to the Indies, 
together with the fewnefs of, and the little danger in the 
difeafes they are fubjeé&t to, the wonderful eafe in curing 
ef wounds and fores when they happen, are no fmall in- 
dications of the great temperance and healthfulnefs of 
this climate. 

The great number of eafie hills and ryfing grounds, 
with their interveening valeyes, multitude of fprings, 


brooks, and rivers of waters, render the profpect of this - 


coaft exceeding delightful, and the whole country plea-~ 
fant and commodious. ‘ The higher hills are within the 
lands towards the center of the country; but there feems 
none to be very high in this part of theIfthmus. The 
foyle in general is of adeep brownifh mold; but I have 
alfo frequently feen ftrong clays, and other forts of earth, 
here and there interveening. We have the depth of two, 
three, or four feet of this earth upon the fides, and even 
to the tops of thefe hills, whereupon there is nota {tone 
to be feen, unlefs they be difcovered by the water falls. 

This coaft is fenfibly much cooler, and the heat more 
temperate and eafy than I have obferved in any of the 
American iflands, or other the fummer countries, of 
which its weflerly winds, and the vicinity of the two 
great oceans, are doubtlefs none of the leaft occafions, 
Your harbour of Caledonia lyes in about eight degrees 
and forty minutes north latitude. 

In fruitfullnefs, as well as temperance and healthfull~ 
nefs, this country is inferior to none; and, befides dy- 
wocds, and other precious woods and growths, it is well 
ftored with great variety of the beft timber for fhipping 
and other ufes in the known world. 
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Roads, harbours, and creeks, for the fecurity of fhip- 
ping, this coaft hath many: But the moft confiderable 
for fituation, fecurity, and defence, is your port of Cale- 
donia. In the bayes, creeks, and harbours of this coaft, 
there is but here and there little flips and {mall quantities 
of drowned Jand; but in the Gulf of Uraba there are 
vaft tra&ts thereof. ‘This Gulf of Uraba is not yet well 
difcovered; but what we know thereof is, that at its 
entrance, and where broadeft, it hath feven or eight 
leagues in breadth, and hath four or five leagues in the 
narroweft places. It runs 25 or 30 leagues into the 
country, is clear, without any barr or impediment, and 
hath 25 or 30 fathom water in its channels. It hath 
many great rivers run into it, of which three or four are 
faid to be larger than the Thames. ‘The great river at 
the bottom of the gulf enters it with feveral mouths ; 
but thefe feveral mouths are aj] barred by rotten trees and 
other rubifh brought down with the floods, and there 
ftopt by the ftrong coaft winds, tides, and currents. 
There is commonly but eight or nine foot water upon the 
barrs; but there is fix, feven, eight, and nine fathom 
water when within, and fo for many leagues up. Mott 
of the other rivers of the gulf are thus barred: Bue 
thofe barrs might be eafily removed by induftry ; becaufe 
their breadths for the moft part exceed not a fhip’s 
Jength, and deep water without and within. On the 
weft fide of the gulph, about 15 leagues up, there is a 
river about two leagues broad at the entrance, which 
hath no barr, but fix or feven fathom water for feveral 
leagues up, On both fides of this river there are large 
tracts of drowned land, where, if we may belicve the 
difcoverers, grows great quantities of the dywood, com- 
monly called Nicaragua wood. 

But the gold mines of this country, and its two 
pafiages from the north to the fouth fea, are above all 

other 
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other things the moft valuable. Gold may be gotten im 
greater or lefler quantities in very many places of the 
Ifthmus: But fince the late difeoveries no mines are 
lookt after that will not yield at leaft half an ounce of 
gold per diem to the labourer: But they often yield a much. 
greater quantity, even to half a mark or four ounces per 
day; and many thoufand negroes or others might find 
conftant employment at this rate. 

In former times, the Spaniards had no. mines in this 
country, but only 4 place not far from St. Maria, where 
gold in grain was found to the value of about a Caftilian, 
or the fixth part of an ounce per day ; and fometimes they 
had poffeffion of this, and at other times not, according 
as there was peace and war with the Indians: But, about 
16 years ago, from the difcoveries of the natives to fome 
privateers, the three mines, called Sabalas, Archietee, and 
Talieque were found ; and after the peace that then en- 
fued, the Spaniards were permitted to work them. ‘The 
mines of Talieque and Archietee lye each about a day’s 
journey from Sta. Maria, and between thefe two there 
is only the diftance of three leagues. From Archietee 
the Sabalas is five leagues, and from thence to the great 
mine of Cana there is about three days journey. This 
mine of Cana, with another of the like nature, about a 
day’s journey nearer to the Cape Tiberoon, were both 
difcovered by the natives about feven yearsago. Thefe 
mines confifted not only of gold in grain, in common 
with others of the country, but here was alfo found great 
quantityes in vein and in ftone. Gold in grain is fuch as 
they gather from the wafhings of the floods; gold in vein 
is where it is found in veins like other metals; and gold in 
ftone is where gold is found intermixt in che rocks or 
quarryes of ftone. After the difcovery of thefe mines, 
the Indians continued to get great quantities of gold even 
by their lazy and untoward way of working, until the 
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Spaniards, who were thensat peace with the natives, caine 
to an agreement with them to fend a number of negroes 
to work on certain conditions: But the Spaniards, hav- 
ing gotten in their finger, foon broke conditions with 
and difobliged the Indians, and this occafioned the pre- 
fent war between them ; and for the recovery of this mine 
it was that the natives brought affiftance at.our firft arrival. 
And although the mine does, without all doubt, belong 
to the natives, and we might juftly enough have Ient them 
affiftance to recover their right; yet we declined it, leaft 
we fhould thereby happen to give the leaft fhaddow or 
colour of offence. The mine of Cana continues ftill to 
be wrought by 1000 negroes, befides others: But the 
Spaniards have done what they can to ftop up and ftiffe 
that next to Cape Tiburoon; becaufe of its nearnefs to 
the north fea, and confequently of its vicinity to power~ 
ful neighbours. So far as I can learn, this mine of Cana 
lyes about 15 leagues from your harbour ‘of Caledonia, 
towards the fouth-eaft. 

Befides the mines already difcovered and wrought, the 
gold found in the fands of almoft every river nearer your 
fettlement, and other things obfervable, doe fufficiently 
demonftrat, that their ftill remains other ‘great and'valu- 
able difcoveries to be made; but the natives are always 
the beft difcoverers, as being the only people left who 
have any tollerable knowledge of this country, now ina 
manner totally laid waft, and reduced to a wilderniefs. 

In our paffage over land from Caledonia harbour, ‘we 
have fix leagues of very good way to a place called 
Swatee: From Swatee to Tubugantee we have between 
two and three leagues not fo paflable, by réafon of the 
turnings and windings of the river, which muft often be 
paft and repaft. Buta little induftry would make this 
part of the way as paflable as any of the reft, At 
Tubugantee there is ten foot at high water, and fo not 
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lefs in the river till it fall into the Gulph of Ballona, 
which enters the fouth. This Gulph of Ballona re- 
ceives feverall great rivers, and hath excellent harbours 
and roads for fhipping. This we commonly call the 
Pafs of Tubugantee. 

The other pafs being that of Cacarica lyes beyond the 
bottom of the Gulph of Uraba, in about fix degrees of 
north latitude. Its diftance from the harbour of Cale- 
donia I reckon: thus, viz. to Cap. Tiburoon eight or 
nine leagues; from thence to the bottom of the gulph 25 
or 30 leagues, and from the bottom of the gulph they 
go up the great river about 12 leagues, and from thence 
they pafs up ariver on the right hand called Cacarica, 
about fix leagues, and land at a place where there is a 
narrow neck of land, not above two Englifh miles broad, 
of good paflable way. After pafiing this neck of land 
they come to the navigable part of a river running into 
the South Sea, called Paya, and from thence they have 
14 or 1§ leagues into the South Sea. 

About 35 leagues to the weftward of Caledonia har- 
bour, there is another pafs from the river Conception on 
the North, to that called Chiapo on the South Sea. To 
go by this pafs, it will coft four days of uneafie paflage, 
in fmall boats, up the river Conception ; and from thence 
there is four days more of very bad way to the river 
Chiapo; and the paffing down that river in fmall canoes 
will coft four days more: So that there is no manner of 
comparifon between this pafs and the other two. Befides 
thefe, there remains only the pafs of the river Chagra, 
ten leagues to the weft of Portobell, where they have 
eighteen leagues by water, and about fix by land. But, 
by reafon of the want of a good harbour, the impedi- 
ments of many flats in the river, and the great rains 
which fall thereabouts, the pafs of ‘Cubugantee feems far 
to exceed it; but certainly the conveniencies of TTubu- 
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gantee and Cacarica together, afe® beyond compa: ‘fon. 
Upon the whole, althoudt this country be fo near, and 
lies fo convenient in the world, yet we find it fo far from 
being in the pofleffion of any prince or ftate of Europe, 
that it then was, and ina great meafure ftill remains, 
unknown to Chriftendome, or undifcovered to the trad- 
ing world. 

‘The time and expence of navigation to China, Japan, 
the Spice Iflands, and the far greateft part of the Fatt 
Indies, will be leflened more than half, and the con- 
fumption of European commodityes and manufa&--ries 
will foon be more than doubled. ‘Trade will increafe 
trade, and money wiil beget money, and the trading 
world fha!] need no more to want work for their hands, 
but will rather want hands for their work. Thus, this 
door of the feas, and the key of the univerfe, with any 
thing of a reafonable management, will, of courfe, enable 
its proprietors to give laws to beth oceans, and to become 
arbitrators of the commercial world, without being 
lyable to the fatigues, expences, and dangers, or contract- 
ing the guilt and blood of Alexander and Caefar. In 
all our empires that have been any thing univerfal, the 
conquerors have been obliged to feek out and court their 
conquefts from afar; but the univerfal force and influ- 
ence of this attractive magnet 1s fuch, as can much more 
effeCtually bring empire home to the proprietor’s doors, 

But, from what bath been faid, you may eafily per- 
ceive, that the nature of thefe difcoveries are {uch as not 
to be engrofled by any one nation or people, with exclu- 
fion to others; nor can it be thus attempted, without 
evident hazard and ruin, 2s we fee in the cafe of Spain 
and Portugall; who, by their prohibiting any other peos 
ple to trade, or fo much as goe to, or dwell in the Indies, 
have not only loft that trade they were not able to main- 
tain, but have depopulated, and ruined their countries 
therewith ; fo that the Indies have rather conguered Spain 
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and Portugall, than they have conquered the Indies: for, 
by their permitting all to go out, and none to come in, 
they have not only loft the people which are gone to thele 
remote and luxuriant regions, but fuch as remain are 
become wholly unprofitable, and good for nothing: 
Thus, not unlike the cafe of the dog in the fable, they 
have loft their own countrys, and yet not gotten the 
Indies. People, and their induftry, are the true riches 
of a prince or nations and, in refpect to them, all other 
things are but imaginary. This was well underftood by 
the people of Rome, who, contrary to the maxims ef 
Sparta and Spain, by general naturalizations, liberty of 
confcience, and immunitye of government, far more 
effeftually and advantageoufly conquered and kept the 
world, than ever they did, or poffibly could have done, 
by the fword. 

But, taking a curfory view of the difcoveries already 
made, we find that, befides dyewood, and other valuable 
growths, this country poflefles vaft quantities, and great 
variety, of the beft timber for fhipping, and other ufes, 
any where found. We likewife find it capable of yield- 
ing fugar, tobacco, indigo, caraw, vanillas, annato, cot- 
ton, ginger, and fuch like, of the beft, and in greater 
abundance, than ever can be confumed in the trading 
world. But, above all, its gold mines, and pafles between 
the feas, are the moft invaluable jewels. For, with re- 
gard to the mines, let us fuppofe that 25 or 30,000 
negroes, and others, were employed, at but half an 
ounce of gold each head per day, it’s eafie to be feen, 
even at this rate, to what immenfe fums it would amount. 
And, on the other hand, do but open thefe doors of 
Tubagantee and Cacarica, and through them will na- 
turally circulate and flow all the treafures, wealth, and 
rich commodities, of the fpacious South Seas, fuch as 
gold, filver, copper, cochanill, faltpeter, caraco, vigonia 
woo], tortois-fhell, balfam of Peru, ambergreafe, beafer 
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ftone, pearls, emeraulds, faphires, and other wealth, to 
the value of one hundred millions of crowns yearly. 

Time would fail to anfwer the feveral queries and ob- 
jections of thofe who have not ripely confidered a matter 
fo vaftly extenfive, nor a propofal to the prefent purpofe. 
But let me briefly ftate, 

1. That no people on earth either did, or can pretend 
to a better right, than that of vacancy, which we have, 
not only in this cafe, but even that of the main difcovery, 
and confent of the neareft neighbours on all hands, added 
thereto, 

2. That, the right being evident, doubtlefs the weight 
of this matter, and the danger of its falling into other 
hands, if not tymely and powerfully efpoufed, ought to 
outbalance all other ftate confiderations whatfoever, 

3. That the refpecét which, upon fuch an emergency, 
is due to the Royal Majefty, and the affection which we 
owe to our fifter nation, will fufficiently incline this 
Company to be zealous and diligent in laying the weight 
of thefe things before the King our Lord, and in ufing 
al! becoming endeavours for bringing the reft of our 
fellow fubjeéts to be jointly concerned in this great, ex- 
tenfive, and advantageous undertaking. 


4. That a propofal of this kind from the Company ' 


will be other than acceptable, ought not be fuppofed, 
fince, by this means, the confumption and demand of 
Englifh growth and manufactures, and confequently the 
employment of their people, will foon be more than 
doubled. England will be\hereby enabled to become the 
long defired free port, and yet its public revenues, in- 
ftead of being diminifhed, will thereby be greatly in- 
creafed. By this, that nation will at once be eafed of its 
Jaws of reftraint and prohibitions, which, inftead of 
being encouragements, always have, and ftill continue, 
to be the greateft letts (i. e. hindrances) to its trade and 
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It will not be fit for me to fuppofe that either Scot- 
land will make unreafonable demands for their right of 
difcovery, pofleffion, or confent of the natives; or that 
they will at this time unkindly refent the late wrongs and 
injuries done them upon that account; or, even al- 
though the natives fhould come to be convinced of their 
joint intereft to be concerned, that they fhould difagree 
about the quantum ; fince here is a greater field of trade 
than can poflibly be improved in feveral ages to come. 

But, laying afide thefe, and other the like conjectures, 
the vanity and emptynefs whereof the wife and prudent 
of both nations may eafily be convinced ; and, with re- 
gard to the vulgar, it’s hopt they will, as fome part 
of an atonement for the many groundlefs prejudices and 
fond conceits they ufe to entertain, be inclined, for this 
once, to fo plain and profitable a truth. In expectation 
whereof, I fhall endeavour to make a propofal, fo juft, 
equal, fecure, and advantageous in itfelf, as may render 
it fit for Scotland to make, and England to accept, what- 
ever the circumftances, or fuppofed circumftances, of 
either nation may be, with relation to this matter. 
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1. That this defign be carried on by a joint ftock of 
two millions of pounds fterling, one-fifth part thereof to 
belong to Scotland, and the other four-fifths to Eng- 
land. 

2. That what this company have already expended 
hereupon, be allowed them, as part of the faid ftock be- 
longing to Scotland. 

3- That the privileges of this joint company be 


granted for twenty-one years, with confent of parlia- 
ment. 
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4. If, at the end of the faid term of twenty-one 
years, the refpective governments of the nations fhall 
not think fit to renew thefe privileges to this joint com- 
pany’s fatisfaction ; that then, over and above the profits 
received or become due, the faid company fhall be repaid 
double the ftock of money by them advanced in fup- 
porting and promoting this undertaking. 

5- That all his Majefty’s fubjects be permitted to trade 
to the ports and places in the pofleffion of this joint com- 
pany, upon their paying a duty, not exceeding five per 
cent. of the value of all exportations from thence. 

6. That foreigners may alfo be permitted to trade 
thither, upon their paying a duty, not exceeding five per 
cent. of all goods and effects by them imported, over and 
above the duty of exportation. 

7. That a duty, not exceeding fivé per cent. be laid 
upon al! goods and effects, or re-carried over land, from 
the one to the other fea. 

8. That a duty, not exceeding ten per cent. be laid 
upon all mines, minerals, jewels, gems, ftones of value, 
pearls, and ambergreafe. 

g. That one moiety of the faid duties do go to the 


King for his protection, and the other to the company » 


for their flock, 

10. That all fuch foreigners as fhall come to be inha- 
bitants in the places of the poffefion of this company, 
may thereby have and enjoy the privileges of his Ma- 
jefty’s natural born fubjects. 

11. So foon as the duties payable to the crown by this 
propofal fhall amount to an equivalent for the cuftoms of 
both nations; that then the duties payable upon fugar, 
tobacco, wines, falt, and fuch like, may be levied by 
way of excife; and all manner of impofitions upon 
trade or fhipping taken off; that thefe kingdoms may 

hereby 
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hereby become free ports, as all good countrymen do and 
ought to with. : 

So, befeeching Almighty God to blefs this company 
with wifdom, counfel, and other induements fuitable to 
the greatnefs of the work, and to the valuable opportu- 
nity now in their hands ; and, after all, that he would be 
gracioufly pleafed to crown their juft and noble defigns 
with profperity and glorious fuccefs; Iam, &c. 


LETTER from Mr. Parerson to the DIRECTORS 
of the DARIEN COMPANY. 


A fhort defcription of the heads of my journal con- 
cerning the ifthmus of Darien, relating to ports, 
rivers, harbours, iflands, bays, on the north and 
fouth fide of that part of the ifthmus which the free 
Indians inhabit. 


You, Gentlemen, are pleafed to propofe to me, which 
part, or how much of the country, in or near the 
ifthmus of America, is poflefled by the wild Indians in- 
dependent of the Spaniards? 

My anfwer to this is, that, on the north coaft, the 
Spaniards had no fettlement (when I was there) from the 
baftiments, which lie to the eaftward of Portobell, till 
you come about ten D. eaftward to the mouth of the 
river Darien; all that tract of the continent being pof- 
fefled by Indian natives, who were under no fubjection to 
the Spaniards ; but fome of thent held fome commerce 
with the Spaniards, and others of them were at war 
with them, inviting the privateers to their affiftance 
againft them. In the iflands there are no inhabitants of 
any fort; but they are frequently vifited, as well by the 
Indians from the continent, as by the privateers, 
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On the South Seas coaft, the free Indians have a much 
longer tra&t of ground, far from the river Cheapo, to 
about one half a degree fouth of the equator, making in 
a ftraight line (without reckoning the bending of the 
coaft) nine or ten degrees of latitude, and near upon 
600 fmall ones; one about the river St. Maria, and the 
Gold river in the gulph of St. Michael; another upon 
the river of St. John, which empties itfelf over againft 
the ifland of Gorgona; and the third, which is called 
Tomaco, near the mouth of the river that faces the ifle 
of Gallo. The Indians near thefe fettlements have 
fome commerce with their neighbouring Spaniards, as 
fome of thofe on the north coaft have; but thofe that 
lie at any diftance were enemies to them, as thofe be- 
tween the river of Cheapo and the gulph of St. Mi- 
chael, thofe of each fide of Port Pines’, Cape Corientes, 
the river of St. Iago: And it is very feldom that any 
Spanifh veffe] touches at thefe parts, the ifle Gallo being 

the only place frequented by them hereabout. 

"This coaft, from Point Garafhina to Cape Corientes, 
is a bold coaft, with high land to the fea covered with 
woods, having a few fmall rivers, but fcarce a good 
port befides Pines, which is alfo far from extraordinary. 
From Cape Corientes to Cape St. Francifco is all very 
low land to the fea, and fhole water affording good an- 
-choring in oar on fand; and this tract is full of large 
rivers, but not deep. ‘Thefe rivers are very rich in gold 
falling from high mountains, which are continued ina 
ridge at 16, 18, or 20 leagues diftant from the fea, and 
vifible from thence as far as Zuifco, and from thence 
along the main body of South America. The wild In- 
dians who dwelt along the fhore, and between thefe 
rivers, are exceeding favage (as thofe of the river Darien 
are alfo faid to be), and the Spaniards dread them very 
much: And this country js alfo covered with woods, as 
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well as the high coaft to the northward of it. Not- 
withftanding the fiercenefs of thefe Indians, and the 
terror they ftrike into the Spaniards (whofe cruel ufage 
of their neighbours they feem to know and refent), I 
think it would be no difficult matter to win them toa 
correfpondence by fair and prudent means, and to eftablifh 
a commerce with them. 

2. Gentlemen, the other Querie is concerning the 
ifthmus of Darien: What convenience of fettlement is 
there: What ports, &c.? 

I fuppofe, Gentlemen, your inquiry is chiefly with re- 
ference to the’ north coaft; and as to that, I anfwer 
briefly, that, from Portobell eaftward to the place where 
the city of Nombre de Dios formerly ftood, which is 
over againit the ifles Baftementos, the country is under 
the Spaniards. But the Indians of that part have their 
plantations very fcattering ; and, fome diftance from the 
fhore, the free indians, who are continued from thence 
further eaftward, have their plantations more clofe to- 
gether, fo as to make little villages for mutual defence, 
having generally, for that purpofe, a war-houfe in fuch 
villages. But neither do thefe fettle very near the fhore, 
though they often come down thither from the ground 
plat of Nombre de Dios to Point Samballas, which is a 
pretty remarkable promontory, becaufe the fhore from 
thence bends more to the jouthward. It is generally a 
high woody coaft, with no river or creek of note, but 
only Port Scrivan, which goes pretty far within the 
land, and is a good harbour, but hath a bad entrance, 
having feveral recks on each fide of the channel, efpe- 
cially on the eaft fide, and not above eight or nine feet 
water, but deeper further in. The opening at the en- 
trance is fcarce a furlong over ; and the two points that 
make it are very capable of being fortified, as in the 
land about the foot of the harbgur, which is alfo very 
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fruitful for plantations, and*hath good frefh water. The 
land about this port is low for two or thrce miles, free 
from fwamps and mangroves, unlefs a little to the weft- 
ward. 

From Point Samballas the land to the fea is pretty 
low, and very fruitful, rifing up leifurely to the main 
ridge Hifts, which runs the length of the ifthmus, and 
in a manner parallel with the fhore, at fome few miles 
diftant. Ag the mouth of fome of the rivers (which 
here are more numerous, but fmall and fhallow), the 
ground is mangrovy and fwampy, with extraordinary 
large and ftately timber trees, which over-run the whole 
coaft like a continued foreft; and this tract, with 
neighbouring iflands, affords a very deleCtable profpect 
at fea. Thefe iflands are calied the Samballas, many 
in number, but fmall, and of unequal bignefs, and fcat- 
tered in a range of a confiderable Icngth alony the fhore 
for a mile or two from it. ‘They lie in clufters, having 
their length divided in two or three places by navigable 
channels, which afford fo many entrances into the long 
channel or road, which is made by the whole range of 
iflands and the adjacent continent, and affords excellent 
riding for any number of fhips. “There is every where 
good anchorage, and iflands which are all low and flat, 
guarded in the outfide toward the main ocean with a 
long ryff of rocks at fmall diftance ; and thefe iflands 
afford very good water upon digging, and are plen- 
tifully ftored with variety of fruit trees, as fpadilloes, 
manuecs, &c. befide timber trees, and others, the foil 
being rich. Small veflels may pafs almoft any of the 
iflands; but the channels that crofs the range admit of 
large fhips, though not thefe entrances at each end of 
the long channel, being more fhoallie. 

From the end of the Samballas, a few leagues further 
eaftward, lies the ifle of Pines, the fhore between being 
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much the fame at that oppofite to the Samballas, but 
only that it is rocky, and guarded with a ryff of rocks 
off at fea, which hindered any perfon from coming near 
to it. 

The ifle of Pines is a high land, affording good trees 
and water, and hath good anchoring on the fouth fide, 
with a fair fandy bay to land at. Near its eaftermoft 
part lies Golden Ifland, much fmaller than the other, 
and a fair deep channel lies between: It is a good 
champion level ifland, moderately raifed from the fea by 
a gentle afcent from the landing place, which is a fandy 
bay on the fouth fide ; but the reft of the fhore is a rocky 
precipice, quite round and inacceffible, fo that a good 
fortification in the ifland would at once command the 
landing place and the road before it, which is a very 
good one in. all refpects, and is land locked by the 
ifland, and the two points of the neighbouring fhore of 
the ifthmus, which opens here into a bay. The very 
cod of this bay is fhallow, and the land by it is fwampy 3 
but on each fide there is a good land, and good going on 
fhore; and the mouth which faces Golden Ifle is deep, 
and of a good bottom near the eaftern point of it, which 
is not above three or four furlongs diftant from Golden 
Ifland; and there is a rivulet of very good water. This 
Golden Ifle is without comparifon the beft place on all 
this fide of the ifthmus whereon to make a fortrefs to 
fecure a trade ora paflage over land. 

Eaft of this, doubling’ the promontory, you enter the 
wide mouth of the river of Darien: But the deep is not 
anfwerable to the entrance, though it is deep enough 
further on. The fhore is ftill much the fame, and the 
land within very rich and fruitful ; but hath no harbours 
befide Carret-bay, which is by report indifferent good ; 


for I have not been there, nor on the coaft on the eaft 
fide of the river, 
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The land of the ifthmus,in géneral is very good, with 
variety of hills and valleys, watered with rivers, and co- 
vered with perpetual woods. 

The South Sea coaft of the ifthmus hath no port be- 
tween the river of Cheapo (fo far as which the Spaniards 
come), and the Gulph of St. Michael ; yet there is very 
good riding all along the fhore, and in general in moft 
parts of the Bay of Panama. ‘The fhore here in the 
main is pretty high, with fome fmall rivers that are 
fhallow,:and have their outletts in drowned mangrove 
land. 

It is all low land about the Gulph of St. Michael for 
a great way up the country; and there are many large 
and deep rivers fall into it. The Spaniards are fettled 
on the middlemoft of thefe: But Congo river on the 
north fide of the Gulph, and that of Sambo on the 
fouth, are pofleffed by the wild Indians; and among 
fome of thefe, or in the country more to the fouthward, 
we fheuld fettle, if we would have a port on the South 
Sea coaft, to anfwer Golden Ifland for the fecurity of a 
paflage, 
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DISPUTE in Parliament concerning a fanding Army. 
New Parliament. Army difbanded. Dutch 
Guards difmiffed. Agitation of the King’s Mind. 
Hie intends to put the Government into Commiffion.— 
Anecdotes. Difference with Ireland. Fate of Sir 
Fohn Fenwick.—— Impeachment of foreign Weavers. 


A. D. 1698, and 1699. 


HILE the King’s mind was diftrafed by the 

paffions of his Englifh and Dutch fubjects urg- 
ing him againft the Darien Company of Scotland, he 
fuddenly felt the paffions of his Englifh fubjects turned 
againft himfelf. Peace, which gives reft to other na- 
tions, gives none to England: For, in a country in 
which the monarchical and popular parts of the confti- 
tution are under continual fufpicions of each other, in- 
ternal diffenfion, which is fometimes, though not al- 
ways, fufpended by foreign war, returns with redoubled 
keennefs on the return of peace. 

When the King informed parliament of the peace .of 
Ryfwic, he had added thefe words in his fpeech: ‘* The 
“* circumftances of affairs abroad are fuch, that I think 
** myfelf obliged to tell you my opinion, that England 
“< cannot be fafe without a land force; and I hope we 
#* fhall not give thofe who mean us ill the opportunity 
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<¢ of effecting that, under the notion of a Baga which 
“¢ they could not bring to pafs by a war.’”’ There is a 
fafhion in opinions as in other things: The opinion of 
England in that age, and in general it is a juft one, was, 
that flavery followed a ftanding army, as furely as the 
fhadow follows the body. People remembered, or heard 
from others, the attempt of Charles I, and the fuccefs of 
Cromwell, to deftroy the conftitution by means of an 
army ; the views of Charles II. and of his fucceffor, to 
compafs the fame end by the fame engine, the one in 
Treland, the other in England; and they remarked, that 
almoft all the nations around, one after the other, had 
loft their liberties by the power which ftanding armies 
conferred upon princes. On the other hand, the King’s 
party, and above all the King himfelf, argued, “ That 
«© Louis XIV. by keeping up his army after the peace 
*© of Nimeguen, when his enemies difbanded theirs, had 
‘* enabled himfelf to infringe that peace with impunity ; 
© that he was following the very fame policy now, by 
<¢ keeping up one half of his army; that the greatnefs 
** of armies in every country of Europe, unknown in 
* all former times, fhewed the wifdom, and the dangers 
‘© to which the new government was expofed from the 
** avowed threatenings of many to deftroy it, fhewed 
“¢ the neceflity of keeping on foot a larger proportion of 
“ troops than England had been accuftomed to, as a de- 
“© fence againft foes both foreign and domeftic.” And, 
throwing their eyes towards Germany and France, they 
pointed out the ftrong fortifications which Louis was 
erecting at New Brifac, in place of thofe which he had 
given up at Old Brifac, and a great encampment, which 
he was at that very time forming at Compiegne, with 
his ufual parading vanity, to teach (as he faid) the art 
of war to his young grandfon, the Duke of Burgundy. 
But there was a third clafs of men in the nation, who, 

with 
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with deeper views than ,either, ‘maintained, “ That in- 
*« ftead of armies by profeffion, fighting for pay, for 
“‘ whoever gave it, and no longer than they got it, 
*¢ England could defend herfelf both from foreign and 
*¢ domeftic dangers, by a militia of her own people re- 
‘¢ gularly trained, and which had much intereft to de- 
* fend, and none to attack liberties that were their 
own.” 

But while fome trifled on propofals to raife a partial 
militia, and by lot, and to allow thofe on whom the lot 
fell a privilege to buy themfelves off, and to fubftitute 
others in their places; as if the exemption ftom ferving 
our country could be called a privilege; Mr. Fletcher of 
Salton, in a publication, intitled, ‘* A Difcourfe on na- 
“© tional Militias,’ which is one of the fineft compofi- 
tions in the Englifh language, contended for a general 
militia, in. which every individual in the nation, with 


very few exceptions, fhould regularly take his turn in 


fervice, and which fhould be compofed of great bodies 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery; kept in continual 
exercife, in moving camps, and thofe fortified by them- 
felves; and accuftomed to form, to attack, and to dea 


fend ftrong places. In fuch a camp, faid he, with that. 


variety and fine pathos of found which nature always 
caufes to fow from high fentiment: ‘* In fuch a camp 
“¢ the youth would’ not only be taught the exercife of a 
*¢ mufket, with a few evolutions, which is all that men 


‘© in ordinary militias pretend to, and is the leaft part of. 


“ the duty of a foldier; but, befides, a great many 
** exercifes to ftrengthen and difpofe the body for fight ; 
“ they would learn to fence, to ride, and manage a horfe 
*¢ for the war; to forage and live in a camp; to fortify, 
“¢ attack, and defend any place; and what is no lefs ne- 
“.ceflary, to undergo the greateft toils, and to give obe- 


« dience to the fevereft orders. Such a militia, by 
“* fending 
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“ fending beyond feas certain proportions of it, and 


relieving them from time to time, would enable us to 
afift our allics more powerfully than by ftanding 
armies we could ever do. Suchacamp would beas great 
a fchool of virtue as of military difcipline; in which 
‘ the youth would learn to ftand in need of few things, 
to be contented with that fmall allowance which na- 
ture requires; to fuffer, as well as to act; to be mo- 
deft, as well as brave; to be as much afhamed of 
doing any thing infolent or injurious, as of turning 
their back upon an enemy; they would learn to for- 
give injuries done to themfelves, but to embrace, with 
joy, the occafions of dying to revenge thofe done to 
their country : and virtue, imbibed in younger years, 
would caft a flavour to the utmoft periods of life. In 
a word, they would learn greater and better things 
than the military art, and more neceflary too, if any 
thing can be more neceflary than the defence of our 
“ country. Such a militia might not only defend a peo- 
ple living in an ifland, but even fuch as are placed in 
the midft of the moft warlike nations of the world.” 

Heated, therefore, by thofe popular, but generous and 
fublime opinions, the houfe of commons, inftead of com- 
plying with the recommendation in favour of a land 
force, contained in the King’s fpeech, came toa refo- 
lution * to difband all the forces raifed fince the year 
1680; which would have reduced the army to feven 
thoufand men, at a time when France kept up above 
twenty-five times the number. But, to foften the mea- 
fure, they added 100,000/. a-year to the King’s civil 
lift; a gift which had the air of an indignity to a fol- 
dier, becaufe it feemed to be the price of taking from 
him his army. But parliament not having timoufly 
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enough provided fupplies, for‘difbanding the army during 
the feffion, the King took advantage of the diforders in the 
Coin and in public credit, which were not then perfe€lly 
cured, to keep up his army during the recefs, under pre- 
tence that there was not money enough to pay it off. And 
he was the rather encouraged to perfevere in this meafure, 
becaufe by the aé for triennial parliaments, he was obliged 
to diflolve the prefent parliament ; and hoped that the next 
might pay more attention to his opinions, and their own 
intereft. 

But asit is an obfervation confirmed by experience, That 
a parliament diflolved during a torrent of any popular opi- 
nion, is always fucceeded by one in which that torrent is 
increafed, which gave occafion for Charles II. in harfher 
terms to fay, that a bad parliament was always fucceeded 
by a worfe; fo the firft ftep which the new houfe of com- 
mons, affembled in the winter of the year 1699, took, 
was to refolve to difband all the troops in England except 
7000, and in Ireland except 12,000. It was added, 
‘¢ That the troops which remained fhould confift, both 
‘¢ officers and men, of natural-born fubjects.” By this 
addition to the refolution it was therefore provided, that 
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the Prince’s guards, the companions of all his glories and 


hazards, and the regiments of French Proteftant refugees, 
fingularly attached to him for the protection which he had 
given them in a ftrange]and when driven from their own; 
and both of whom, making together about 5000 men, 
had accompanied him to England in the caufe of the Re- 
volution, fhould be difmiffed. Yet he kept his temper, 
and when he paffed the bill on the rft of February, went 
himfelf to the Houfe of Lords, and, with the ufual fimpli- 
city and opennefs of his manner, made the following wile 
and generous fpeech : 
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Part. It “¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
. io ae: «© I am come to pafs the bill for di/banding the army, ag 
3699 foon as I underftood it was ready for me. 

«© Though in our prefent circumftances there appears 
© great hazard in breaking fuch a number of the troops ; 
“and though I might think myfelf unkindly ufed, that 
«© thofe guards who came over with me to your affiftance, 
*¢ and have conftantly attended me in all the actions 
« wherein I have been engaged, fhould be removed from 
“me; yet it is my fixed opinion, that nothing can be fo 
“fatal to us, as that any diftruft or jeatoufy fhould arife 
* between me and my people, which I muft own would 
** have been very unexpected, after what Fhave undertaken, 
“ ventured, and a&ted, for the reftoring and fecuring of 
‘© their liberties. 

“ T have thus plainly told you the only reafon which 
“ has induced me to pafs this bill; and now I think my- 
“ felf obliged, in difcharge of the truft repofed in me, 
“and for my own juftification, that no ill confequences 
‘* may lie at my door, to tell you as plainly my judgment, 
“ that the nation is left too much expofed. 

“ It is therefore-incumbent upon you to take this mat- 
“ter into your ferious ¢confideration,. and effectually to 
*¢ provide fuch a ftrength as is neceflary for the fafety of 
“* the kingdom, and the prefervation of the peace which 
“ God. has given us.” 

The houfes anfwered the fj peech with addreffles, in which, 
in affected terms of gratitude exactly proportioned to their 
want of it, they declined: complying with his requeft. 
The- King gave immediate orders for complying with their 


refolutions, 
Dasher But when the time approached: when his guards were 
efied, _ to take their leave of him, all the tendernefs of mind of a 


fellow-foldier returned, and he made another attempt to 
work on the feelings of the-nation ; deeming it impoffible 
that 
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that perfons whofe religion and liberties he had faved, 
could be fo inattentive to his honour in the eyes of Europe, 
and to thofe guards who had fo often defended his life in 
battle, as to expel them from England with marks of fuf- 
picion and difgrace ; and therefore he wrcte the following 
meflage with his own hand, and fentit by lord Ranelagh, 
paymafter of the forces, to the commons: 

‘© His Majefty is pleafed to let the houfe know that 
“* the neceflary preparations are made for tranfporting the 
‘© guards who came with him into England; and that he 
$* intends to fend them away immediately, unlefs, out of 
“© confideration to him, the houfe be difpofed to find a way 
S¢ for continuing them longer in his fervice, which his 
“¢ Majefty would take very kindly.” But the commons 
ftood firm to their purpofe, and the foreign troops were 
fhipped off. 

Upon this eccafion, once, and but once in his life, 
Wihiam loft his temperin government. A well-vouched 
tradition relates, that when the account of the refufal of 
the commons to pay refpect to his laft meflage was brought 
to him, he walked fome time filent through the room, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, then ftopped, threw 
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them around with wildnefs, and faid, “ If I had a fon, by . 


“© God thefe guards fhould not quit me.” It is certain, 
from one of his letters to lord Galway, that four days be- 
fore he pafled the bill for difbanding the army, he intended 
to have fent the foreign regiments to Ireland, notwith- 
ftanding the refolution of the commons that none but na- 
tural fubjects fhould ferve there. The words are, ‘ I de= 
** fign alfo when the parliament rifes to fend you your re- 


¢ giment of horfe, and the three French regiments, and | 


“¢ perhaps Miramont’s dragoons ; but that muft be very 
“fecret, though I much fear my defign is already fuf 
46 pected here.” Other paflages of his letters to the fame 
perfon prove the depth of his refentment. In one of them 
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he fays, ‘* It is not to be conceived how people here are 
“fet againft the foreigners, You will eafily judge on 
‘< whom this reflects. There is a fpirit of ignorance and 
“¢ malice prevails here beyond conception. Be always af- 
<< {ured of my friendfhip.” And another contains thefe 
words: ‘Ihave not writ to youall this winter, by rea- 
<< fon of my vexation at what paffed in the parliament, and 
“ becaufe of the uncertainty I was under to know what 
“‘to fend you. It is not poffible to be more fenfibly 
“‘ touched than I am, at my not being able to do more 
“ for the poor refugee officers, who have ferved me with 
“fo much zeal and fidelity. 1am afraid the good God 
<¢ will punifh the ingratitude of this nation. Affuredly, 
“* on all fides, my patience is put tothe trial. Jam go-~ 
s* ing to breathe a little beyond fea, in order to come back 
“* as foon as poffible *.”” But above all, the evidence is 
preferved, that at that time he formed an intention to fuf- 
pend the enjoyment of a crown which he thought was 
difhonoured on his head, to put the government of Eng- 
Jand into hands named by parliament, and to retire to Hol- 
land, where he knew that love, gratitude, and honour 
awaited him ; and that he a¢tually wrote a fpeech to par- 
liament for-that purpofe, I tranfcribe it at length, be- 
caufe the diforder of his mind is well marked by the indig~ 
nant fentiments it contains ; and bythe involution of pe- 
riod labouring to make its purpofe more and more clear, 
in which it is exprefled. ‘* I came to this kingdom, at 
‘¢ the defire of this nation, to fave it from ruin, and to 
‘* preferve your religion, your laws, and liberties; and 
<* for that end I have been obliged to maintain a long and 
** burdenfome war for this kingdom ; which, by the grace 
Amat God, and the bravery of this nation, is at prefent 
‘* ended in a good peace, under which you may live hap- 
“* pily and in quiet, provided you will contribute to your 


* Tyndal, pages 289 and 292 
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** own fecurity, in the manner had recommended to you 
** at the opening of the feffions. But feeing, to the con- 
“trary, that you have fo little regard to my advice, and 
*¢ that you take no manner of care of your own fecurity, and 
** that you expofe yourfelves to evident ruin, by divefting 
*¢ yourfelves of the only means for your defence ; it would 
** not be juft nor reafonable that I fhould be witnefs of 
‘© your ruin, not being able to do any thing of myfelf, it 
“< not being in my power to defend and proteét you, which 
“* was the only view I had in coming into this country. 
<< Therefore I am obliged to recommend to you to chufe 
** and name to me fuch perfons as you fhall judge moft 
‘¢ proper, to whom I may leave the adminiftration of the 
‘© government in my abfence ; afluring you, that, though 
** Tam at prefent forced to withdraw myfelf out of the 
*< kingdom, I fhall always preferve the fame inclination 
*< to its advantages and profperity. And when I can judge 
*¢ that my prefence will be neceflary for your defence, I 
« fhall be ready to return and hazard myfelf for your fe- 
s6 curity, as 1 have formerly done; befeeching the great 
*¢ God to blefs your deliberations, and to infpire you with 
‘¢ all that is neceflary for the good and welfare of the 
§* kingdom *,’? 

Perhaps on this occafion his pain was not leffened by 
the refleftion that his Scottifh fubje&ts, to whofe interefts 
he had fhewn fo cruel a difregard in the affair of Darien, 
gave him that generous credit which his Englith fubjeéts, 
to pleafe whom they were facrificed, refufed him; and 
difbanded none of their army, What many of his Eng- 
jifh fubjects felt for his diftrefs, may perhaps be guefled, 
if men’s feelings can be guefled by their converfations, 


* The publication of many of King James’s papers by Mr. M‘Pherfon, 
yindicates the memory of King William in thofe fallies of paffion.~ It was 
not unknown to him, that Lord Marlborough’s view, in the year 1692, in 
attempting to get his guards removed by parliament, was torob him of his 
crown, 
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Part III. an anecdote reported of Lord Sunderland, who, tired with 
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tg cel the treachery of the~world and his own, was then retired 


1699. 


to the country, as he thought for ever, from bufinefs ; for, 
having been told that the King threatened to throw up the 
crown, ‘* Does he fo ?” (faid Sunderland); ‘* There is 
“© Tom of Pembroke,” (meaning the Earl of Pembroke) 
«“ who is as good a block of wood as a King can be cut 
“ out of : We will fend for him, and make him our King.” 

In cold countries, -in which the mind freezes when the 
body freezes, men of parts are generally lovers of wine. 
King William at his private parties drunk fometimes to 
excefs. Perhaps the two following anecdotes, which the 
late Mr. Stone toid me he had from the Duke of Newcaftle, 
may refer toa period when his mind, wafted with vexa- 
tion, might recruit itfelf with wine. In one of his parties 
with Lord Wharton, whom he always called Thom Whar- 
ton, hefaid, ** Thom, I know what you wifh for, you 
*¢ with for a republic.’” Lord Wharton anfwered, ** And 
“¢ not a bad thing, Sir, neither.’ ‘* No, no,” faid the 
King, ‘I fhall difappoint you there, I will bring over 
“ King James’s fon upon you.” Lord Wharton making 
a very affected low bow, faid, with a fneer, ‘© That is as 
$* your Majefty pleafes.”” Yet the King took neither the 
raanner nor the an{wer amifs,—At another time, having 
invited the Earl of Pembroke to one of his parties, he was 
told that the earl was quarrelfome in his cups: He laughed, 
and faid, he would defy any man to quarrel with him, as 
Jong as he could make the bottle go,round. What was 


foretold however happened; and Lord Pembroke was car- 


ried from the room and put to bed, When told next ~ 
morning what he had done, he haftened to the palace, and 
threw himfelf upon his knee: ** No apologies,” faid the 
King; ‘* I was told you had no fault in the world but 
“one, and { am glad to find it is true, for I do not like 
“* your faultlefs people.”” Then taking him by the hand, 

added, 
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added, “* Make not yourfelf unéaly : thefe accidents over 


‘* a bottle are nothing among friends.” 

While thefe temporary differences between the King 
and his people were continuing in England, the feeds of 
a more lafting difference were fowing in Ireland. Mr. 
Molineux, an Irifh gentleman of genius and fpirit, had 
publifhed a book, in which he afferted the right of the 
people of Ireland not to be regulated by the acts of an 
Englifh parliament. Complaint was made of it in the 
houfe of commons in England. Another complaint was 
made there, that the Irifh were encouraging their woollen 
manufadtures, which would interfere with thofe of Eng- 
land. The jealoufy of empire mingling itfelf with the 
jealoufy of trade, the commons prefented two addrefles to 
the King, one againft the book of Mr. Molineux, and 
the other for increafing the linen, but difcouraging the 
woollen manufacture of Ireland. To the laft of thefe ad- 
drefles the King’s-anfwer was, ‘* That he would take care 
“that what was complained of might be prevented and 
“ redrefied, as the commons defired.”” The indignation 
of the Irifh againft the Englifh on account of thefe pro= 
ceedings was increafed by their obferving the want of fpi- 
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rit of their own houfe of commons, who, in an anfwer . 


to a fpeech from the lords juftices to promote the views of 
England with regard to her manufactures, faid, ‘ We 
-66 fhall heartily endeavour to eftablith the linen manufac- 
“‘ ture, and to render the fame ufeful to England, as well 
“¢ as advantageous to this kingdom. And we hope to find 
“ fuch a temperament with refpect to the woollen trade 

& here, that the fame may not be injurious to England.” 
But the French, under affected pity for Scotland, Ire- 
Jand, and the King, indulged in their ufual habits of in- 
veighing againft the intolerant fpirit of the Englith, 
“ who,” they faid, ** had alienated from them the minds of 
* the Scots, by the oppreffion of Darien; of the Irith, by 
S* treating 
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“© treating them like flaves, even whofe modes of employ- 
“ ment they prefcribed; and of their fovereign, whom 
“© they had not treated like a gentleman.” 

Before the peace of Ryfwic was concluded, and con 
fequently before the remembrance of paft injuries could be 
loft in it, the unfortunate major general Sir John Fenwick, 
who had fled beyond feas the year before, when a procla- 
mation was iflued to feize him as acceflary to the intended 
invafion, but who had lately returned, was taken prifoner 
in England. In order to fave his life, he fent to the 
Duke of Devonfhire, to be tranfmitted by him to the King, 
a written account of the negociations of many of his 
fubjeCts of diftin@ion with King James; and particu- 
larly of the Lords Shrewfbury, Godolphin, and Marl- 
borough, and Admiral Ruffel. Lord Devonfhire, in his 
own letter, which tranfmitted it, paying a compliment 
to the King’s ufual policy of overlooking, or of pretend- 
ing not to fee offences againft himfelf, ufed the following 
words: ** All I can fay is, that whether your Majefty 
“© gives no credit at all to that report in this paper; or 
“< if you do, and, in confideration of the difference of 
“* times, would have no notice taken of it, fome of them 
“<< being in places of the higheft truft, and in all appear- 
<* ance very firm to your intereft now; I humbly beg 
“¢ Jeave to affure your Majefty, that whatever part of this 
‘* paper you would have kept fecret, fhall remain fo in- 
‘¢ violably for me.”” Whether the King believed the in- 
formation or not, is not certainly known. It is probable 
that he did ; for he knew the fecret intrigues againft him 
from other hands, as appears from the following part of 
Sir John Fenwick’s fpeech on the fcaffold, a part in which 
he could have no temptation to contrive a lie.- ** Lord 
«© Devonfhire told me when I read the papers to him, 
‘* that the Prince of Orange had been acquainted with 

I “© moft 
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** moft of thofe things befare.?”* ate one of the King’s 
{peeches afterwards to parliament contains the Folle winny 
generous words: ‘I fhould think it as great wbleiine 
** as could befal England, if I could obferve you as much 
“© inclined to lay afide thofe unhappy fatal animofities, 
** which divide and weaken you, as I am difpofed to 
“© make all my fubjects fafe and ealy, as to any, even the 
“ bigheft offences, committed againf? ine.””” But whatever 
be in this, the King pretended not to betieve the inform- 
ation, gave it to thofe whom it accufed, and ordered 
Fenwick to be brought to his trial. The confequence, 
and probably forefeen by the Kinz, was, that the perfuns 


accufed, finding their fecrets fo ill kept *, corrcfponded no_ 


more with St. Germains during the courfe of his reign. 
There was only one evidence againft Fenwick, and 
therefore he could not be convifted in a court of law, 
which required two. But the perfons whom he had ac- 
cufed, believing that they could not be fafe as long as he 
lived, bethought themfelves of reaching him under the 
difcretionary power of parliament; and therefore admiral 
Ruffel laid his confeffion before the houfe of commons, 
under the pretence of clearing his own character, but in 
reality with a view that ic might be made the foundation 
of an‘aét of attainder. Fenwick was brought to the bar 
of the houfe, and required to confefs all he knew: but, 
afhamed to do in public what he had not fcrupled to doia 


private, he refufed. All thofe who, or whole friends 


were moft guilty, then rofe, one after the other, and in- 
fifted with clamour, that he fhould name the guilty per- 
fons ; either perceiving from his manner that he would 
not, or confcious that from their own numbers they were 
fafet. Upon his refufal, a bill of attainder was wrOaehe 
in againft him. The bafe witnefs Porter, who, ia the 
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trials for the affaffination, had turned evidence againft 
thofe friends whofe permiffion he had folicited to ftrike the 
firft blow at the King’s life, was prevailed with to hide 
perfons behind a curtain, to overhear and prove an offer 
of Lady Fenwick, fifter to the Earl of Carlifle, to bribe 
him to fupprefs his evidence by retiring to foreign parts ; 
and this attempt of a wife to fave her hufband’s life from 
danger, was turned into an evidence of his guilt. An 
examination taken by a fecretary of {tate of one Good- 
man, whohad abfconded, was permitted to be read in 
evidence againft Fenwick, when the witnefs did not ap- 
pear, though the law required the witnefs himfelf to be 
confronted with the prifoner, and to be feen and examined 
in court. And from the mere circumftance of Good-— 
man’s abfconding, though it was not proved by whole 
perfuafion he did fo, the guilt of the prifoner was inferred. 
Evidence was transferred from the records of former 
trials, and made part of this one. His endeavours to delay _ 
his trial, were allowed to be proved as a circumftance to 
fhow his confcioufnefs of his deferving the punifhment 
that it would bring upon him. Nay, the evidence of the 
jury was admitted to prove the circumftances which had 
induced them to find their bill of indi&tment. Even Fen- 
wick’s accufation of his accufers, which is now known 
to have been in all points true, was, according to the 
continual art of thofe who furround the throne to repre- 
fent their own enemies as enemies to it, made a criminal 
charge againft him, in the following words of the bill: 
“¢ As meant by falfe and fcandalous informations to un- 
“¢ dermine the government, and to create jealoufies be- 
“** tween the King and his fubje@ts *.” 

In vain Fenwick’s counfel argued, ‘¢ on the danger of 
** a precedent, which employed the whole force of par- 
‘* liament to take away the life of a man whom the laws 
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© treafon into which parliament, with i‘ much honour ~__y 


** to themfelves, had fo lately thrown juftice and mercy.” 
The bill pafled; becaufe thofe who were not connected 
with the late King hated the traitor, and thefe who were, 
feared him; yet not without long and well difputed op- 
pofition ; for the bill pafled the commons by a vote of 
an hundred and eighty-nine, to an hundred and fifty-fix ; 
and in the other houfe there was only a majority of feven, 
It had been propofed in the houfe of commons, that 
‘¢ the Lords Spiritual’? fhould not ftand in the ena@ing 
claufe of the bill, from delicacy tothe bifhops in cafes of 
blood. But Burnet fhewed how needlefs that fcruple was 
with regard to one of them at leaft, by a long fpeech *, 
in atu ie he exhaufted all the chicanery of the co and a} 1 
the hypocrify of the church, to vindicate proceedings 
which exceeded.the injuftice of the worft precedents in 
the worft times of Charles II. and his fucceflor. But by 
a mixture of vanity and fhame, although he inferted the 
fpeech in his hiftory, he did not avow that he was the per- 
fon who madeit. Fenwick, whofe mind was raifed by 
the fupport which his caufe had got in parliament, died 
with the fortitude of his profeffion. In his fpecch on the 
{caffold, he gave his thanks to thofe who had oppofed the 
bill ; and added thefe words: ‘* God blefs them and their 
“¢ pofterity ; though I am fully fatisfied they pleaded their 
“© own caufe when they defended mine.”’ 

The King was blamed for figning the warrant for ex- 
ecution ; and his enemies, and even King James +, im- 
puted it to a private pique againft Fenwick, for fome in- 
difcreet refleGtions on William’s conduét in an aétion in 
Flanders. But the pofterity of thofe times will now 
judge, whether the following be, or be not good apolo- 


* Tindal. + King James’s Memoirs. 
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been engaged in a train of negociations for feveral years 


Pacr Ml. gos for the King: That Fenwick acknowledged he had 


1699, to dethrone him, and even knew of an intention to aflaf- 
finate him, yet had neither prevented it, nor put him on 
his guard againft it; and that it was become impoffible 
for the King to pardon him, without an implication of the. 
guilt of thofe whom he accufed. 


Foreign | Some time after, the houfe of commons impeached ten 
Weavers Im- 
peacned. 


foreign weavers-and fmugglers, for carrying on a {mug- 
gling trade with France, to the prejudice of the Lute- 
{tring Company of London; in the condu& of which 
they were very near getting into a quarrel with the houfe 
of peers, whether they fhould ftand, or be permitted to 
have feats, in attending the trial. At laft the trial was 
condu@ed in Weftminfter-hall, with all the apparatus 
which had attended that of King Charles. And then 
from the King, the complaints of the public fell upon 
parliament: For, the uncertainty of proceedings was 
remarked, which had not impeached fir John Trevor, 
whofe guilt was not denied ; had impeached the Duke 
of Leeds, whofe guilt was only fufpe&ted; had ac- 
quitted Mr. Duncombe, whofe crime, of the fame evil 
tendency, but of far greater magnitude than theirs, was 
proved, and had been confefled ; had taken away the 
life of fir John Fenwick without evidence or law; and 
bad debafed themfelves, by the arraignment of fome 
miferable foreign mechanics. 

But from thofe internal commotions and complaints, 
to which every King and parliament of England muft 
fubmit, the attention of William was foon called to ob- 
jects far more interefting to mankind, of which an ac- 
count will be given in the next book, 
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Firft Partition Treaty, and Firft Will of the King of Spain. 
—Second Partition Treaty, and Second Will.—Third 
Will and Death of the King of Spain. —Louis accepts the 
Will.—Refiections on the Partition Treaties. —A& of Re- 
fumption.—The Englifh Fleet bombards Copenhagen, and 
faves Stweden. 


Anno 1699, and 1700. 


OUIS the Fourteenth had been impelled to with for 

the peace of Ryfwic, not by the necefiities of his king- 
dom alone, but by his own views to the King of Spain’s 
fucceffion, who was then drawing faft to his end, and 
without ifflue. The Princes who might pretend to this 
fucceflion were, 1/?, The Dauphin of France, neareft in 
blood, becaufe he was the fon of Maria Verefia his eldeit 
fifter. 2d, The EleGioral Prince of Bavaria, who was 
grandfon to Margaret Terefia his younger fifter: ‘The 
ground on which the Electoral Prince’s title of preference 
to the Dauphin ftood, was the renunciation of the Spanifh 
fucceffion by the Dauphin’s mother, with confent cf her 
hufband Louis the r4th. 3d, The Emperor Leopold, 
fon of Mary Ann, younger fifter of Philip the Fourth 
of Spain, whofe eldeft fifter Ann Mary Moauricia had 


been married to the father of Louis the 14th, but which 
Princefs 
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Princefs had alfoin her contrat of marriage, with con- 
fent of her hufband, renounced right to the Spanifh fuc- 
ceffion. The Genealogical Tree is contained in the op- 
pofite page ; and fromthence it appears, that the title of the 
Emperor, in the competition, was by far the worft, and 
that of the Dauphin the beft founded. But, at this time, 
Louis the 14th could not well expect a fucceffion for his 
fon, from aright which the father and mother, grandfa- 
ther and grandmother of that fon, had renounced; nor 
from the will of Charles the Second, whom Louis, though 
his brother-in-law, had long injured and infulted. His 
beft chance, therefore, of getting even part of the Spa- 
nifh fucceffion for his fon, was firft to obtain a peace with 
Spain, and with his enemies and his rivals; and then, in 
a treaty, to prevail upon thofe rivals to divide the fuccef- 
fion with the Dauphin, or with thofe enemies to force 
them to do fo, becaufe it was againft the intereft of other 
powers that the whole fucceffion fhould be thrown undi- 
vided into the fcale either of the Houfe of Bourbon or 
Auftria, who were the moft likely to aflert it by force of 
arms, as they only had the ftrength to make their claim 
good inthat way. The Prince on whom Louis caft his 
eyes to effectuate thofe purpofes, was the King of Eng- 
land, whofe influence was greater than that of any other 
power, and who had a perfonal, as well as a political in- 
tereft, both for his own fake and the fakes of Holland 
and England, to preferve an equal balance among the great 
nations of Europe; and therefore he took advantage of 
Lord Portland’s embafly of compliment to Paris, to pro- 
pofe a partition of the Spanifh fucceffion, in which the 
Ele€tor of Bavaria’s fon fhould hold Spain, the Nether- 
Jands, and the Indies ; the Milanefe fhould go, not to the 
Emperor, but to his fecond fon the Archduke Charles, in 
order to prevent the power of Germany and of Italy from 
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being united under one head; and that the reft of the 
Spanifh dominions in italy, the fmall Tufcan iflands, the 
Marquifate of Final, and the fmall —— of Guipifcoa 
in Spain, fhould be the portion of-the Dauphin. 

King William, who-fingly faw through bufinefs much 
sonia than Louts with all his sain tn and counfellors, per- 
ceived that Spain, the Netherlands, and tiie Indies, thrown 
into the hands of the Fated of Bavaria, could add no new 
weight either to-the houfes of Auftria or Bourbon: that 
Spain, the natural friend, not the rival of England, be- 
caufe the productions of the South fall naturally to be ex- 
changed for thofe of the North, would recover and profper 
juft in proportion as {x2 was difburdened of diftant domi- 
nions, which were a dead weight upon her ; an obferva- 
tion, the truth of which has been confirmed by the con- 
dition of Spain in the fcale of nations ever fince the peace 


of Utrecht : that the Netherlands, in the hands of a Prince 


who held Spain, the Indies, and Bavaria, would be better 
defended than by one who was loaded with the defence of 
Italy, and yet poflefled not Bavaria: that the Milanefe, 
in poffeffion of an independent Prince, -would prove a 
bulwark to Italy againft the houfe of Auftria, and, by a 
junction of interefts with the Duke of Savoy, who held 
the keys of Italy againft France, give {ecurity to the Duke: 
that Italy had been long the grave of French armies, 


-would require a great French force to preferve it, and 


keep Louis from injuring his northern neighbours: and 
e 


that though the pofleffion of Guipifcoa would fave France 


from the invafions of Spain on that fide, on which account 
probably Louis had afked it ; yet it could give no new ad- 
vantage to France to haaae Spain, eoutt the barren 


mountains of Navarre, Arragon, and Bifcay, were poor 


temptations ; and of the three paflages into Spain on that 
fide, 


AND IRELAND. 
fide, by Pampeluna, Vi@oriaj and Bilboa, the frft was 


over almoft impaflable mountains, the next through ftrait 
valleys eafily commanded, and the laft along rocks of the 
fea which defended themfelves ; and France was already 
poffefled of paffages fufficiently eafy into the fine parts of 
Spain by the Mediterranean, or by the eaft fide of the Py. 
renees, which run fo far down upon the Spanith territo- 
ries, that though they faved France from the infults of 
Spain, they left Spain expofed to thofe of France *. The 
King, therefore, wrote privately from Holland to the 
Lord Chancellor Somers, for a warrant under the great 
feal, blank in the names of the perfons who were to con- 
dud the treaty. The letter paid him the compliment of 
afking his opinion upon the fubjedt of it. 

It is one of the prices which nations governed by law, 
and not by the will of the Sovereign, pay for their liber- 


* In travelling from Spain into France, by Perpignan, I made this obferv- 
ation, «hat though France and Spain were feparated by nature by the Py- 
wences, yet the French government had contrived, by art, to feparate Spain 
from France, but not France from Spain: For, on the fide of France, the 

"French have made a noble road, winding up round the fides of the hills, fo 
as to make the afcent for troops and their carriages almoft imperceptible; and 
have built a ftrong fortrefs called Bellegarde, within a few miles of the flat 
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country, from whence they havea fpacious view into the richeft part of Spain, » 


to animate and encourage treops, as Hannibal’s army was by the firft fight 
of Italy, and Xenophon’s by the firft fight of the fea: and from thence the 
French have an eafy entry into Cataloniaand Valentia, with nothing to inter- 
zupt them but Figuera, which is commanded by a height, and Barcelona, 
which is not ftrongly fortified on the land fide, and commanded by the Fort 
Mounjoy, not difficult to be taken ;—whereas if a Spanith army were to at~ 
tempt an expedition into France, it would be ftopped by the fortrefs I have 
mentioned at the firft move; and if the fortrefs was carried, all advance 
threugh the Pyrenees into France could be flopped, by blowing up the road 
in three or four places, Perhaps to this, as much astothe family compa@, 
is owing the prefent dependence of Spain upon France: But, in proportion as 
France extends her power of offending at land, England fhould in time of 
wary by deftroying her trade and feizing her fettlements, contra¢t her power 
.of cffendirig at fea, 
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iy ficers of the law, who are fometimes mean men, got up 
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by mean arts ; and are generally unfit by their habits and 
ftudies for the great lines of war and politics, becaufe the 
divifion of profeflions in modern times prevents the fame 
man from performing, as in ancient Rome, the duty of a 
general and a conful, as well as of a prztor in a court of 
juttice. Lord Somers, therefore, though endued with 
great public and private virtue, and fuperiority of know- 
ledge above all others in his own line of life, after confult- 
ing with a few of the other minifters, wrote a letter to the 
King, in which he difplayed all the ingenuity of his pro- 
feffion in ftarting difficulties. With the ideas of a mer- 
chant, he objected, that the poffe‘tion of Sicily would give 
the command of the Englith Levant trade to France; al- 
though it be obvious, that the ports of Sicily lie towards 
Italy, not towards Afric, and confequently not in the paf- 
face of Englith fhips to the Levant; and that the poflef- 
fion of Sicily and Naples by France would rather haye 
proved a bridle upon her, becaufe an Englifh fquadron 
could at any time have laid all the ports of Sicilyand Na- 
ples, and the metropolis and palace of a King of Naples, 
in afhes. He added, that the fhutting out the Milanefe 
from the harbours of Italy would rob them of their trade, 
though it does not appear that England had much intereft 
to take care of the trade of Milan. He then propofed that 
England fhould ftand neuter, and Jeave the French King 
to execute his treaty himfelf ; but with the caution and 
the puzzle of a lawyer, he afked what fecurity Louis was 
to give that he would not take advantage of that neutrality? 
He complained, with the ignorance of one not acquainted 
with the firft fcience of a politician, the geography of 
nations, that the poffeffion of Guipifcoa would give the 
French as eafy a paflage into Spain as they already had on 
the fide of Catalonia. He fuggefted, that the King fhould 

10 endeavour 
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endeavour to procure from,the houfe of Bavaria a fhare of Part Iil- 


the trade to the Spanith plantations ; an article, which, if 
propofed, muft have thrown confufion into the treaty, be- 
caufe the King could not afk it in private, without infi- 
delity to his allies, nor in public, without their afking it 
alfo; and which if granted to them, would have expofed 
the Spanifh coafts of the South Sea to the depredations 
and contraband of France, England, Holland, and one 
half of the coaft of Italy. He informed the King, that 
the nation would not engage in a new war; yet objected 
to the only meafure that could prevent it*. It is not to 
be wondered at, that William did not wait for his chan- 
cellor’s anfwer, but concluded the treaty with France and 
Holland on the rgth of Auguft, four days after he had 
afked his advice. Lord Portland in a fhort time after 
formally figned on the part of England. 

A fecret kept with difficulty by the minifters, though 
few in number, of two Kings, was impoffible to be kept 
at all by ten minifters who figned it of a republic ; and 
therefore the fecret of the partition treaty paffed from Hol- 
land to Madrid. The feelings of the King of Spain as 
a man, however weak in underftanding and health, were 
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hurt by the freedoms taken with his fucceffion while he . 


yet lived ; and his pride as a monarch, and that of his 
people, by the difmemberment of the Spanifh monarchy : 
But above all, the interefts of the great who furrounded 
him, felt themfelves affe&ted by the lofs of provinces, the 
governments of which they forefaw would continue no 
longer to be the appendages of their families: And there~ 
fore Charles the Second made a will, by which he be- 
queathed the whole Spanifh monarchy, undivided, to his 
grand-nephew, the Prince of Bavaria. But as human 
policy and human will are often defeated by accident, the 


® See the Letter at the end of this book, 
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fudden death of the Prince fix months after, ftripped him 
of a fucceffion, to moft of which he was deftined by the 
three greateft powers of Europe, and to the whole by him 
who had, if any had, the beft right to difpofe of it. 

King William, however, whofe whole life was {pent 
in ftrugeling againft the power even of accident, in a few 
months after concluded a new partition treaty with France 
and Holland; the articles of which were, that Spain, the 
Indies, and the Netherlands, fhould fall to the Archduke 
Charles; the Milanefe, to the Emperor’s nephew and 
favourite the Duke of Lorrain, who in return was to cede 
Bar and Lorrain to Louis the Fourteenth ; and the other 
Italian dominions, together with the province of Gui- 
pifcoa, were to be the portion of the Dauphin. In trea- 
ties which depended on moments, becaufe the King of 
Spain’s life depended on a moment, and on fecrecy, be- 
caufe his caprices were uncertain, the confent of the Em- 
peror could not be waited for; and therefore King Wil- 
liam took upon himfelf to obtain it. But felfifhnefs made 
the Emperor prefer himfelf, and vanity made him prefer 
the reprefentative of his houfe, to the interefts of his fecond 
fon and of his nephew ; and his counfellors, with the flat- 
tery common to all courtiers, and the religious credulity 
peculiar to the court of Vienna, had continually in their 
mouths the common Auttrian faying, That the ftar of 
Auftria, which had fo often protected her, would favour 
her now *. But their real obje& was the difpofal of go- 
vernments and employments which they forefaw a Ger- 
man King of Spain would have in his power to beftow 
upon Germans: And therefore, the ufe which the Em- 
peror made of the treaty, when communicated in fecrecy 
to him, was to inform the King of Spain of it; and by 
means of that Prince’s confort, who was the Emperor’s 
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niece, to irritate him a fecond time againft Louis the 
Fourteenth. Charles the Second made a fecond will, in 
which he bequeathed his whole dominions, undivided, to 
the Archduke. 

Soon after, the King of Spain grew worfe and worfe, 
and, like other dying men, was furrounded by priefts and 
defigning perfons. Among thefe laft were the chief no« 
bility of, Spain, who had been difgufted with the accefs 
which the King’s marriage with a German Princefs had 
given to German councils and counfellors to interfere in 
the affairs of Spain, and who would have been equally 
difgufted with French councils and counfellors if they had 
had the fame accefs. Thefe, joining with the clergy, per~ 
fuaded him to afk advice of the Pope; knowing well that 
the Pope, warned by the fate of his predeceflors, would 
never confent that an Auftrian Prince fhould be matter of 
Ttaly. And that Pontiff, like all other Pontiffs, mingling 
principles of confcience with thole of ftate, advifed him to 
revoke the will in favour of the Archduke, and to makea 
new one in favour of the family neareft of blood to him ; 
but that the perfon appointed fhould not be the eldeft fon 
of France, but his brother the Duke of Anjou, in order 
to prevent the crowns of France and Spain from being 
united under one head, or rather to keep the court of 
Rome independent of both. Charles followed the advice, 
and foon after died. 

The fituation of Louis was now become delicate: If 
he rejected the will, he injured his grandfon, to whom a 
great empire was bequeathed; if he accepted, he broke 
his faith. In the one cafe, his kingdom would reap the 
advantage of the poffeffion of Lorrain and Bar, to gain 
compactnefs and ftrength in all future ages : In the other, 
he would himfelf receive the immediate advantage of di- 
recting the councils of Spain, ingroffing her trade, and 
Sharing her treafures in the Indies, under the pretence of 

protecting 
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protecting them. In fuch a fituation, Louis inclined to 
the feelings of nature, and of immediate advantage. “The 
Emperor’s conduét, and a condition in the will, furnifhed 
him with a pretence : for the Emperor had refufed to ac- 
cede to the treaty of partition ; and the will bore a condi- 
tion, that if the Duke of Anjou did not take the fucceffion, 
the Archduke Charles might ; and if he did not, that the 
Duke of Savoy might ; which put it in thé power of Louis 
to lament that his refufal to receive the will for his grand- 
fons, would only ferve the families of other Princes. Yet 
he ordered the conduét he fhould follow to be debated in 
council in his prefence. On the refult of a flattering 
council, which was to take the blame off him if its opinion 
proved fatal, and yet left the honour to him if it proved 
fortunate, depended the fate of fome millions of his fub- 
jets. In all monarchies, whether abfolute or limited, 
the opinions of councils flatter thofe of the King. Louis 
accepted the will, and thereby figned the death-warrant 
of thofe millions. In paffing from the council-rcom, he 
faid, with a mixture of concern and careleffnefs, to the 
ladies of his court, who were waiting near it with impa- 
tience, ** Whatever I do, I fhall be blamed.” 

As the partition treaties are, next to the revolution, the 
chief features of King William’s policy, it is juft to his 
memory, and to the caufe of humankind conneed with 
it, to examine their merit. Had thofe treaties taken ef- 
fect, the following confequences would probably have 
followed :—A few years peace, added to the then parfi- 
mony of Enzlifh parliaments, and to the terrors which 
the Englifh then entertained of public debts, would have — 
cleared the feventeen millions and a half of public debt 
which were due at the peace of Ryfwic: No new debt | 
could have been contracted by the war of the fucceffion, 
becaule the pofibility of that war was removed by the par- 
tition treaties :. The rivers of bluod fhed in that war would 

have 
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have been faved: The animofities between Eneland and 
France ever fince the war for the fucceffion, fo fatal to 
both, would probably never have exifted: America and 
Ireland might ftill have remained the dominions of Eng- 
land: And Britain and Ireland, clear of public debt, and 
not thinned by wars, might have been as rich and popu- 
lous as ancient Sicily, or modern Indoftan. Such were 
the felicities which William had prepared for a people 
whofe liberties and religion he had faved, but who at that 
very inftant were driving his guards from the protection 
of his perfon, though it had been twice attempted to be 
affaffinated in the courfe of two years, and who foon after 
impeached his minifters, for rifking their heads to pro- 
mote treaties calculated to cover their impeachers with 
bleffings. 

It has been faid, that William was-the dupe of Louis 
in the treaties of partition, who only made ufe of them to 
provoke the King of Spain againft his former allies. But 
they fhould rather have provoked him againft his brother- 

‘in-law, who, befides his prefent hand in the treaties, 
had, fo far back as the year 166$ *, entered into a fimilar 
treaty for the partition of his dominions, with the Empe- 
ror ; and had, in the year 1693, propofed to the King of 
England, through the mediation of the court of Denmark, 
to fecure a part of the Netherlands to the Prince of Ba- 
‘varia. Men judce too often of meafures by their events : 
Had the undivided fuccefion of Spain gone either to the 
Prince of Bavaria, or to the Archduke, in confequence 
either of the firft or“of the fecond will of the King of Spain, 
both of which were made amidft the heat of his provoca~ 
tions, then France would have complained that Louis 
was the dupe of William, who only made ufe of him to 
provoke the brother againft the brother-in-law, the uncle 
againft the nephew. Lut the refinement imputed to the 


* Marechal Villars’s Memoirs, : 
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condu& of Louis, is moft folidly difproved: for, the Me- 
moirs of Monfieur de Torci, who was his fecretary of ftate 
at the time, and conducted the negociations ; and of Mare- 
chal Villars, who was his ambaflador at Vienna, prove, 
that the laft will of the King of Spain was as great a fur- 
prife upon the French court, as it was upon thofe of Lon- 
don or Vienna. Far from refenting upon his former allies 
the conduct of William, Charles at different times be- 
queathed his dominions to two of them, one after the other, 
and he never thought of paffing into the houfe of an enemy 
for a fucceffor, until the hour when men generally lofe all 
refentment againft others in fears for themfelves, and when 
he was furrounded with priefts and defigning perfons, 
who, to cover their own interefts, rung the calls of nature 
and of confcience in his ears. 

In the courfe of thofe treaties, and for fome time before 
them, difcontents againft government had been growing 
in the people. The chief caufe was afligned by Lord 
Somers in aletter to the King, of date 28th Auguft 1698, 
in thefe words: ‘* They feemed to be tired out with taxes, 
“© to a degree beyond what was difcovered, till it ap- 
‘¢ peared upon the occafion of the late eleCtions.””—But 
there were other caufes: They were difpleafed with their 
Sovereign for refiding in foreign countries during the in- 
tervals of parliament, when he had no longer the pretence 
of attending to the war for doing fo ; with his having kept 
the army on foot after one parliament had voted to difband 
it, and his reluctance to difband it when prefled to do fo 
by another; with the fecrecy wherewith the partition trea- 
ties had been conducted, without confulting parliament,’ 
or even the privy council ; and with the uncertainty and 
fears which the treaties themfelves created. Thefe dif- 
contents foon fpread, as they always do, from the people 
to their reprefentatives ; and perhaps were not leffened in 
many of thefe laft, by the fufpicion, that they could never 

be 
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be forgiven by the King for having affronted him in the 
eyes of all Europe by the difmiion of his guards. 

The effects of this temper were feen as foon as the fe- 
cond feffion of this parliament began, in the winter of 
the year 1699. The King’s foreign had been more at- 
tached to him than his Englifh fervants, whofe wifhes 
were often carried from him by the connections of party. 
They had alfo in foreign bufinefs, and in the manage- 
ment of the detail of the war, ferved him more ably, be- 
caufe they were more accuftomed to both. But though 
men of family, they were foldiers of fortune; and the 
Englifh and Irifh peerages, which for a while were the 
only favours he had to beftow on them, could be of little 
ufe to men who for the future were to live in a country 
in which wealth was more confidered than title. In order to 
fhew his gratitude to one of them, he had fome years be- 
fore given Lord Portland a very large grant of crown 
lands in the principality of Wales. But the commons 
had remonftrated againft the grant, both on account of 
the extent of it, and becaufe there was fome doubt in law 
whether the lands could be alienated from the principality, 
‘The King, who was not obftinate in public partialities 
to his friends like Charles the Firft, nor indifferent 
jn private to their fates like Charles the Second, had 
given, with that fimplicity of expreffion which was habi- 
tual to him, the following anfwer, prudent and candid to 
the houfe, juft to his friends, 


© GENTLEMEN, 
© Thave akindnefs for my Lord Portland, which he has 
© deferved of me by long and faithful fervices ; but I 
« fhould not have given him thefe lands, if I had imagined 
© the houfe of commons could have been concerned. I 
€ will therefore recal the grant, and find fome other way 
of foewing my favour to him.’ . 
Vou. Ill. Dd The 
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Parti. The way which William had in his eye in this anfwer 
biinichociast to fhew favours, was by grants of forfeited eftates in Ire- 
1659. land, which, by the laws of treafon, were indifputably 
at his own difpofal. But a bill of refumption of the paft 
forfeitures, and to apply. them to the payment of public 
debts, having pafled the commons, the King had prevent- 
ed its going further, by proroguing the parliament; on 
which occafion he in his fpeech gave an affurance, ¢ that 
© he would make no grants of forfeited eftates till there 
© be another opportunity of fettling that matter in parlia- 
¢ ment.’ But fince that period other opportunities had 
prefented themfelves, in other feffions, and under another 
parliament, without his hearing more on the fubject. He 
therefore confidered that this promife did not bar him 
from making fuch grants; and accordingly he had lately 
made feveral, but chiefly to his foreign fervants, the Lords 
Portland, Albemarle, Rochford, Gallway, and Athlone, 
and to his favourite Lady Orkney ; and all of thefe, par- 
ticularly the firft and laft, were of large extent ; the one_ 
being faid to contain 136,coo acres, and the other to be 
worth 25,c0o/. a-year, but both far beyond the truth. 
The commons prefented an addrefs againft the grants to 
the King, who marked his chagrin in the following 
anfwer : 
© GENTLEMEN, 

* Iwas not only led by inclination, but thought my- 

felf obliged in juftice, to reward thofe who had ferved 

well, and particularly in the reduGion of Ireland, out 

of the eftates forfeited to me by the rebellion there. 

‘ The long war in which we were engaged did occa- 

fion great taxes, and has left the nation much in debt; 

« and the taking juft and effectual ways for leflening that 

debt, and fupporting public credit, is what in my opi- 

-nion will beft contribue to the honour, intereft, and 

© fafety of the kingdom.’ 
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their having neglected their public duty, framed a refolu- , ; 


tion, ‘ That whoever advifed the anfwer, bad endeavour- 
© ed to create a mifunderftanding and jealoufy between 
‘ the King and his fubjets.? Other angry refolutions 
followed ; one of which was, ‘ to addrefs the King,’ that 
* the procuring or pafling exorbitant grants by any 
¢ member of the privy council, to his ufe or benefit, was 
© a high crime and mifdemeanour.’ They appointed com- 
miffioners to enquire into the value of the eftates, and to 
whom given ; and upon report made that the eftates con- 
tained a million and a half of acres, and were worth two 
millions and an half fterling, both of which were ex- 
aggerated to excefs, they framed a bill to refume them, 
and apply them to the payment of public debts; and in 
order to prevent the bill from being defeated in the houfe 
of lords, they, by a form feldom ufed, and which very 
feldom fhould be ufed, tacked it to their bill of fupply ; 
fo that the lords could not refufe the one, without difap- 
pointing the cther. The lords, to fecure themfelves from 
that infignificancy to which the form of the bill tended to 
reduce them, difputed in fome conferences with the com- 
mons the’ form of it with warmth, but the refumption 
which it contained with indifference. And both 
houfes, even the fervants of the crown, gave themfelves 
little trouble to defeat it, partly to gain popularity, but 
more from national antipathy to foreigners, and envy 
againft gifts in which themlelves were no fharers. The 
King, making allowances for national weaknefles, and 
for thofe of human nature, paffed the bill without any 
complaint in public, but with a generous indignation in 
private, which perhaps made the blow fall more heavy on 
his friends, when, in order to foften it, he faid to them, 
that it was for his fake, and‘not for their own, they were 
fuffering *. 
* Vid, his Letters to Lord Gallway. 
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The King’s known intention to pafs the bill did not af- 
fect the commons with much gratitude. They refolved up~ 
on an addrefs, ‘ That no perfon who was not a native of his 
‘ dominions, except the Prince of Denmark, be admitted 
© to his Majefty’s councils in England or Ireland ;’ a re- 
folution which could not fail to remind him, that a fimi- 
lar refolution projected by the Earl of Marlborough in the 
winter before the battle of La Hogue, had been intended 
as one of the two moves which was to fhake him on his 
throne * ; and therefore he prorogued parliament on the 
11th day of April, before the addrefs could be prefented 
to him. 

As foon as parliament rofe, the King fent a fquacron 
of thirty Englifh and Dutch fhips of war, under Sir 
George Rooke, into the Baltic, to protect the young King 
of Sweden, Charles XII. whom the powers of Denmark, 
Poland, and Mufcovy, had at that time combined to over- 
whelm. -Rooke, inftead of trifling in his command to 
relieve or-attack places, or to go in queft of the enemy’s 
fleet, {truck his blow dire@ly at the capital of Denmark, 
and bombarded and ftationed his fleet before Copenhagen. 
Then appeared the importance of the empire of the fea : 
For the King of Denmark inftantly detached himéfelf 
from his allies ; and the King of Poland, who was pre-~ 
pared to bombard Riga, defifted, left he fhould hurt, as 
he faid, the effe€ts of Dutch and Englifh merchants in the 
town. [t was not clear that William was by treaty 
obliged to make the exertions which he made, and hehad 
not confulted either parliament or his privy council in 
forming his refolution; but it was attended with fuccefs; 
it pleafed an high-fpirited nation ; and the King thought 
the beft praife he could receive was, that no complaints 
were made in England of what he had done. 


* Vid. 1 Book, with the authority there quoted. 
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Letter from Lord Somers to King William. 


a 1° R: 


AVING your Majefty’s permiffion to try if the 
waters would contribute to the re-eftablifhment 
of my health, I was juft got to this place when I had the 
honour of your commands ; I thought the beft way of ex- 
ecuting them would be to communicate to my Lord Or- 
ford, Mr. Montague, and the Duke of Shrewfbury (who, 
before I left London, had agreed upon a meeting about 
that time) the fubject of my Lord Portland’s letter, at 
the fame time letting them know how ftri@ly your Ma- 
jefly required that it fhould remain an abfolute fecret. 
Since that time Mr. Montague and Mr. Secretary 
are come down hither, and upon the whole difcourfe 
three things have principally occurred, to be humbly fug- 
gefted to your Majefty. 
1ff, That the entertaining a propofal of this nature 
feems to be attended with very many ill confequences, if 
the French did not ad a fincere part ; but we were foon 
at eafe as to any apprehenfion of this fort, being fully 
aflured your Majefty would not aé but with the utmoft 
Aicety, in an affair wherein the glory and fafety of Eu- 
rope were fo highly concerned, 
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The 2d thing confidered was the very ill profpect of 
what was like to happen upon the death of the King of 
Spain, in cafe nothing was done previoufly towards the 
providing againft that accident, which feemed probably 
to be very near: The King of France having fo great a 
force in fuch a readinefs, that he was in a condition to 
take pofleffion of Spain before any other Prince couid 
be able to make a ftand. Your Majefty is the beft judge 
whether this be the cafe, who are fo perfectly informed 
of the circumftances of parts abroad. 

But, fo far as relates to England, it would be want of 
duty not to give your Majefty this clear account, that 
there isa deadnefs and want of fpirit in the nation, uni- 
verfally fo, as not at all to be difpofed to the thought of 
entering into a new war, and that they feem to be tired 
out with taxes to a degrce beyond what was difcerned, 
till it appeared upon the occafion of the late ele@ions ; 
this is the truth of the fact, upon which your Majefty 
will determine what refolutions are proper to be taken. 

That which remained was the confideration what would 
be the condition of Europe, if the propofal took place : 
Of this we thought ourfelves little capable of judging, 
but it feemed, that, if Sicily.was in the French hands, 
they will be entirely mafters of the Levant trade; that if 
they were poflefled of Final, and thofe other fea-ports on 
that fide, whereby Milan would be entirely fhut out from 
relief by fea, or any other commerce, that dutchy would 
be of little fignification in the hands of any Prince; 
and that, if the King of France had pofleffion of that part 
of Guipifcoa, which is mentioned in the propofal, be- 
fides the ports he would have in the ocean, it does feem he 
would have as eafy a way of invading Bast on that bid, 
as he now has on the fide of Catalonia, 


But 
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But it is not to be hoped, that France will quit its pre- 
tences to fo great a fucceffion without confiderable ad- 
vantages ; and that we are all affured, your Majefty will 
reduce the terms as low as can be done, and make them, 
as far as is poflible in the prefent circumftances of things, 
fuch as may be fome foundation for the future quiet of 
Chriftendom ; which all your fubjeéts cannot but be con- 
vinced is your true aim. If it could be brought to pafs 
that England might be fome waya gainer by this tranf- 
adtion, whether it was by the EleGor of Bavaria (who 
- is the gainer by your Majefty’s interpofition in this trea- 
ty), his coming to an agreement to let us into fome trade 
to the Spanifh plantations, or in any other manner, it 
would wonderfully endear your Majefty to your Englith 
fubjeds. 

It does not appear, in cafe this negociation fhould pro- 
ceed, what is to be done on your part, in order to make 
it take place: Whether any more be required than -the 
Englifh and Dutch fhould fit ftill, and France itfelf, to 
fee itexecuted. If that be fo, what fecurity ought to be 
expected, that if, by our being neuters, the French be 
fuccefsful, they will confine themfelves to the terms of 
the treaty, and not attempt to make further advantages 
of their fuccefs ? 

I humbly beg your Majefty’s pardon that thefe thoughts 
are fo ill put together: "Thefe waters are known to dif- 
compofe and difturb the head, fo as almoft totally to dif- 
able one from writing: I fhould be extremely troubled, 
if my abfence from London has delayed the difpatch of 
the commiffion one day. You willbe pleafed to obferve, 
that two perfons (as the commiffion is drawn) mutt be 
 namedin it, but the powers may be executed by either of 
them. I fuppofe your Majefty will not think it proper to 
frame commiffioners that are not Englith, or naturalized, 
in an affair of this nature, 

I pray 
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I pray God give your Majefty honour and fuccefs in 
all your undertakings. I am, with the utmoft duty- and 
refpedt, &c. 


TUNBRIDGE, i 
29th Auguft 1608. 


P. S. The commiffion is wrote by Mr. Secretary, and 
I have had it fealed in fuch a manner, that no creature 
has the leaft knowledge of the thing, befides the per- 
fons named, 
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A new Parliament.——The King appoints a Tory Miniftry, 
His refined Policy ta bring the Parliament into the 
War of the Succeffion. Whig Lords impeached for 
Partition Treaties, and acquitted. —— Settlement of Pro= 
teftant Succeffion, with its Conditions.—~ Affairs of Ire- 
tand and Scotland. Anecdote. 
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Parliament which, in two fucceffive feffions, had parr It. 
fhewn fo little regard to the King’s perfonal feel- ®°° * !*: 


ings as a monarch, a foldier, and a friend, could hardly 


expect to fit a third time, and therefore he refolved to 
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NewParlia- 


get quit both of it and of his whig minifters, who had been ment. 


of fo little ufe to him init. But, to conceal his inten- 
tions, he prorogued parliament from time to time, giving 
often hopes of aflembling it again, until the month of De- 
eember, when he fummoned a new one to meet him two 
months after. The ufe he had made of the recefs was to 
pack parties, with a view to make his bufinefs move more 
eafily in the new parliament than it had done in the laft. 
In doing fo he had many advantages: The people always 
judge of meafures by their events ; and the iffue of the par- 
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Parr Ill. tition treaties was unlucky ; in confequence of which, his 
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popular, and it was believed that impeachments would be 
brought againft them. The whig party itfelf in parlia- 
ment was, at this time, unpopular, on account of their 
having, in compliance with the King’s will, followed their 
leaders in voting againft difbanding the army, contrary to 
the ancient principles of their party, ard in voting againft 
the bill of refumption, which the people had been made 
believe would produce fo much money, as to difburden 
them of all thofe parts of the taxes which fell heavieft upon 
them. The King therefore defired Lord: Chancellor 
Somers, Mr. Montague, head of the Treafury, Lord 
Orford (formerly Admiral Ruffel), head of the Admiralty, 
to refign their ftations, and even Lord Portland his place 
of the Groom of the Stole, that no diftin&tion might ap- 
pear to be made between Englith whigs and foreign whigs. 
All thefe perfons obeyed, except Lord Somers, who faid 
he had done no wrong, and feared nobody ; and therefore 
the King was obliged to fend a formal meflage, requiring 
the great feal from him. Many inferior figures of the 
whig party were removed. By thefe changes the King 
compafled three ends at once: He could oblige others 
with the vacant places ; he gained popularity by removing 
unpopular minifters ; and yet thefe minifters durft not 
quit him in parliament, becaufe they depended there for his 
protection againft the ftorm which threatened themfelves. 
Paying court to the tories, he prevailed with Sir George 
Littleton, Speaker to the former parliament, to drop his 
pretenfions to be Speaker to the new parliament, in favour 
of Mr. Harley (afterwards Earl of Oxford), head of the 
tory party in the houfe of commons ; and committed the 
power of prime minifter to the Earl of Rochefter, head of 
the fame party in the houfe of lords, whom he appointed. 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, for the fake of the great emo- 
luments of the office, but with no intention that he fhould 
go foon there. But, above all, he trufted that he fhould 
obtain popularity to himfelf all over the nation, by making 
provifion againft the return of the exiled family, and for 
the fecurity of the Proteftant fucceffion, for which there 
was now an opening by the death of the Duke of Glou- 
cefter, only fon to the Princefs Anne, which had hap- 
pened during the interval of parliament. 

The great object of the King’s wifhes at this time was, 
to prevail with his new parliament to get France and 
Spain, or rather France alone (for Spain was, at this 
time, fo weak as hardly to be counted in the fcale of na- 
tions), either by treaty or force, but rather by force (for 
of fuccefsful treaty there was little chance), to give the 
cuftody of a number of cautionary towns in the Spanifh 
Netherlands, as a barrier for the fecurity of Holland, and 
(as was alleged) of Britain. But when the meeting of 
parliament approached, it was difcovered, that though 
the King had a majority in the houfe of lords, by the 
junction of the intereft of the late minifters, on account 
of their fears, to that of his prefent minifters, who were 


glad to receive help even from foes ; yet that the houfe of - 


commons, compofed chiefly of tory members, and con- 
fequently of the landed intereft, were averfe from war, be- 
caufe they forefaw, that the taxes neceflary to fupport it 
would fall chiefly upon them, according to the common, 
and, in general, true faying, that all taxcs fall ultimately 
on the landlord. The King therefore refolved to a& 
the very fame part with regard to foreign affairs, which, 
in his march from. Torbay to London, he had ated with 
regard to the revolution; that is, to fuit his conduét to 
accidents, and to takecare, that whatever meafures were 
adopted, fhould be thofe of the Englifh themfelves, and 
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With this view, on the 14th of February, after prefl- 
ing the houfes, in the firft part of his opening fpeech, to 
provide for the fecurity of the Proteftant fucceffion, he in- 
formed them of the acceffion of the King of Spain, and, 
with an air of indifference, added, that he defired them 
“< to confider the ftate of affairs abroad.”” “The commons 
framed a refolution in as gencral terms, ‘ That they 
‘< would fupport him and his government, and take mea- 
“¢ fures for the fafety of England, of the Proteftant reli- 
“‘ gion, and of the peace of Europe.” ‘The peers went 
much further ; for, in their addrefs, they “ defired the 
“¢ King to enter into alliances with all thofe Princes and 
“¢ ftates who were willing to unite for the prefervation of 
“¢ the balance of Europe,” and fent it to the commons for 
their concurrence ; but the commons demurred, and de- 
fired a conference. 

In order to quicken the commons, the King, on the 
17th of February, fent to parliament an intercepted letter 
from Lord Mellfort ta his brother Lord Perth, which 
fhewed, that there was a projec in agitation for an inva= 
fion from France; and next day fent a memorial from the 
Dutch, in which they informed him, that they had of- 
fered a negotiation to France for the prevention of war, to 
which they afked his concurrence ; that a difappointment 
in the negotiation might draw down upon them the refent- 
ment of the King of France, who had already fent nu- 
merous forces to their frontiers ; and entreated, that he 
would keep in readinefs the 10,000 men, and the 20 fhips 
of war, with which England was, by the treaty of the 
year 1677, bound to affift them, if they were attacked. 
But the commons took no notice of the firft paper, and 
went no farther on the fecond, than to addrefs the King, 
on the 2oth of February, to comply with the terms of the 
treaty of the year 1677, and toenter into fuch negotiations, 
in concert with the Dutch and other powers, as might 
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conduce to the fafety of the King’s dominions, and of the 
Dutch, and the prefervation of the peace of Europe. So 
that while he was defired by the one houfe to provide for 
the balance of the power of Europe, he was defired by the 
other to provide only for its peace ; by the one to enter inta 
alliances, but by the other only to negotiate. 

On the 18th of March, he laid before the commons 
propofals made by him and the Dutch to France and Spain, 
but which had been refufed, to wit, that England fhould 
be permitted to keep cautionary garrifons in the towns of 
Oftend and Newport, as a barrier for England; and the 
Dutch in the towns of Vanloo, Ruremond, Stevenfwardt, 
Luxemburgh, Namur, Charleroi, Mons, Dendermonde, 
Damme, and St. Donnas, as a barrier for Holland. But 
the commons took no notice of the propofals, further than 
to thank the King for communicating them. 

On the 24th of April, he laid before the commons {e- 
veral refolutions of the ftates-general, full of hoftility to 
France, and of attention to England: The commons did 
not even thank him for the communication, 

At laft, on the 8th day of May, the King communi- 
cated to both houfes a letter from the ftates-general to 
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him, in which, with the higheft kind of eloquence, to wit, | 


the fimple enumeration of ftriking circumftances, they 
faid, “* The French had made many attempts to engage 
“them in a negotiation feparate from England, but to 
** none of them they had liftened, becaufe they deemed 
*¢ the interefts of Holland and England to be infeparable. 
*¢ The French had drawn one line from Antwerp on the 
‘* Scheldt to the Maefe on the one hand, and were pre~ 
“* paring to-draw another from Antwerp to the fea at 
“¢ Offend on the other, with an intention to lock them up 
** within thofe lines, ‘They had placed French garrifons 
‘* in all the Spanith towns in the Netherlands ; had fent 
‘* great bodies of troops, and great trains of artillery to 
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¢¢ the towns on the Dutch frontiers ; and eftablifhed great 
*¢ magazines of provifions, and of all forts of military 
“ ftores in thefe laft. They were erecting forts under the 
<< very cannon of many of the Dutch places; and by trea- 
“ ties of alliance, or under pretence of neutralities, were 
“¢ detaching from them thofe allies who furrounded and 
“‘ formerly defended them. A peace, in fuch circum~ 
“< ftances, was worfe to them than a ftate of war, becaufe 
S¢ they were receiving injuries which they were not at li- 
‘ berty to repel; whereas in war they could both ward 
“¢ mifchief from themfelves, and inflié it on their enemies. 
ss Asone of their laft refources, they had broke down their 
<¢ dikes, and covered their country with water, becaufe 
“‘ lefs dangerous to them than the menaces of France ; 
*¢ and had now no longer fafety on any fide, except from 
«“ the fea, and the protection of England,” This recital 
made the- greater impreffion, becaufe accounts had been 
received at different times in England, that the French 
had taken poffeffion of the Italian provinces of Spain, as 
well as of the Netherlands ; detained the Dutch garri- 
fons, whom they found in thefe laft; ftationed their grand 
fleet to keep poffeffion of the bay of Cadiz; and fent 
f{quadrons of fhips of war, and fleets of merchantmen, to 
the Spanifh harbours in the Weft Indies and America, 
while they would nat permit the fhips of any other na- 
tion toenter them, And therefore, at laft, the genero- 
fity of the Dutch, in refufing to treat feparately from 
England, and their extreme diftrefs, affected the minds of 
the commons as much as of the peers. The peers, in an 
addrefs to the King, faid, ‘* They were fatisfied that the 
“¢ fafety of Holland and England were foinfeparably con- 
** nected, that what was ruin to the one, was fatal to the 
*¢ other;”? and defired him ** to enter into a ftri@ league, 
*¢ offenfive and defenfive, with Holland, for the common 
** prefervation of both countries; and that he would in- 

“ vite 
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© vite into it all Princes and ftates who are concerned in 
*° the prefent vifible danger, arifing from the union of 
*¢ France and Spain; and particularly that he would form 
*¢ an alliance with the Emperor, purfuant to the ends of 
‘© the treaty of the year 1689.” They concluded witha 
prayer, ** That God Almighty might protect his perfon 
“in fo righteous a caufe, and carry him and them with 
** honour and fuccefs through all the difficulties of a juft 
‘¢ war.” In terms more modeft, but of equal confe- 
quence, the commons refolved, without a contradictory 
voice, ** effectually to affift his Majefty to fupport his al- 
‘¢ ies in maintaining the liberty of Europe.” 

This unanimity was occafioned by an accident, of 
which the King fcrupled not to take fome, though not 
too much advantage : Soon after the new parliament was 
aflembled, the tories made preparations for impeaching 
the late whig minifters, the Lords Portland, Somers, Hal- 
lifax, and»Orford, for negotiating the partition treaties ; 
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and the Marquis of Normanby began the attack upon them ° 


in the houfe of lords, But the King retired to the 
country *, and feemed to give himfelf no trouble about 
it. In the two firft weeks of April, the lords were im- 


peached, and, on the 16th of that month, the commons, | 


in a very artful addrefs, in which they endeavoured to fe- 
parate the King’s conduct from that of his minifters, in 
the management of the treaties, prayed him ** to remove 
‘© them from his prefence and councils for ever.” The 
King’s anfwer was, that ‘* he would employ none in his 
“¢ fervice, but fuch as fhould be thought likely to improve 
*¢ the mutual confidence between him and his people.” 
From this anfwer it was inferred, that he was to give up 
the four lords to the vengeance of their enemies. But a 
few days after, the houfe of lords, regarding the laws of 
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Part III. juftice, and the dignity of parliament, addreffed him not 
2 as re to prejudge the caufe of perfons who were under trial by 
370%) the impeachments, nor to punifh any perfon until guilt 
was proved againft him: And then the King ordered their 
names not to be erafed from the council-book, which muft 
have been erafed, had he intended to comply with the ad- 
drefs of the commons; and from that order it was inferred, 
that he meant not to give them up. In this uncertainty 
of his intentions, the tories hoped, that by pleafing him 
on the fubje& of the war, they fhould induce him to let 
the impeachments take their courfe; and the late whig 
minifters and their friends hoped, by the fame compliance, 
to gain his protection againft the ftorm. And thus both 
houfes and both parties gave him full authority to form 
the alliances he wifhed for. 
rae The impeachments proceeded, but were defeated by 
ted, the partiality of thofe who conducted them: For they did 
not include in the impeachment Lord Jerfey, becaufe he 
was of their own party, although he had been fecretary of 
ftate, and ambaflador in France, in conducting the laft of 
the treaties ; and they infifted with the lords, that the acy 
cufed peers fhould not judge in any queftion relating to 
each other. But above all, the attempt which had been 
made to prevail with the King to punifh men who were 
entitled to be prefumed innocent till they were found 
guilty, and who were actually under trial for fortune, life, 
and fame, fhocked their generous judges. The come 
mons therefore, under pretence that the peers had done 
injuftice to them, in refufing to comply with fome trifling 
forms of procedure on which they infifted, did not appear 
at the bar of the houfe of lords, when called upon to fup- 
port their impeachments, and the lords were acquitted, 
Each houfe then made grievous complaints of the other ; 
and the people, according to their different humours, com- 
plained fometimes of the one, and fometimes of the other ; 
difpleafed 
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difpleafed in public, as they always are, that the great had 
not fallen, and yet pleafed inwardly, that no injuftice had 
been committed. 

But while the two parties were thus ftruggling to pull 
each other to pieces ir parliament, both of them had neg- 
lected the great objet from which the King had expected 
fo much popularity to himfelf, the fettlement of the Pro- 
teftant fucceffion. The bill which had been brought in 
for that purpofe in the beginning of the feffion, Jay over 
for two months: And when it was taken up, Bifhop 
Burnet fays, few members attended the houfe, and that it 
was put upon a member, who was not in his right fenfes, 
to name the fucceflor, When the whig party in Eng- 
land aflume the merit of placing the family of Hanover 
on the throne, they belie all hiftory to ferve themfelves: 
For they oppofed and defeated the fettlement, foon after 
the revolution, and gave themfelves no trouble about it 
in the end, 

But parliament fhewed more attention to the condi- 
tions on which they received the new family ; becaufe, in 
framing thofe conditions, they could indulge party {pirit, 
and private paffion. Almoft all of the conditions were 
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intended as hits againft a King who was intent on no- — 


thing but their good: For, one condition reflecting on 
the King’s favour to foreigners was, that foreigners 
fhould be incapable of fitting in parliament, or in the 
privy council of England, of holding offices civil or 
military, or of receiving grants of land from the crown: 
Another was, that the reigning prince fhould not engage 
the nation in wars, on account of foreign dominions, 
without confent of parliament, in allufion to the King’s 
foreign wars, his attack upon Copenhagen, and the par- 
tition treaties: A third, that the King fhould not go 
abroad without confent of parliament, in allufton to the 
frequency of his journeys to Holland: A fourth, that 
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every pfivy counfellor fhould fign his opinion, becaufe 
that form had been difregarded in the conduct of the 
partition treaties: And the laft, that no placeman or 
penfioner under the crown fhould fit in parliament, be- 
caufe the King had twice refufed a bill for that purpofe. 
Yet William, like a wife mother to a froward child, gave 
way to them all, confcious that no future prince would 
be rafh enough to engage the nation in wars without 
the confent of parliament, when ‘the fupplies, which 
were to fupport them, depended on parliament; that the 
firft prince of fpirit who filled the throne would, for his 
own fake, get the third condition, and the privy coun- 
fellors, and members of parlizment, for their own fakes, 
get the two laft conditions revoked ; in all of which ex- 
pectations his views into futurity have proved juft fince 
his death. 


There are different ways of conducting different na- 
tions: But the faireft and gentleft are generally the moft 
eafy. 1 once afked the late Lord Harcourt, when lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, how he coutrived to carry all the 
points of government, and yet to be the favourite of the 
people ? He made this golden anfwer, ** I never trick the 
Irifh.”” ‘To guide the people of that country, their 
rulers muft be as open as themfelves. Ever fince the 
recal of Lord Sidney, the King had feen this truth in its 
full light. By fhewing mercy to the rebel, and placing 
juft confidence in the loyalift, he fecured both: He afked 
nothing of Irifh parliaments, but what it was their own 
intereft to give; and, in return, they prefented no bills, 
but what it was his intereft to pafs. The monarchial and 
popular parts of the conftitution, therefore, vied with 
each other, which fhould moft promote the public fer- 
vice, and the public good. Hence the Irifh, who, in 
the beginning of his reign, appeared the moft difaffeCled 
of all his fubjects to his perfon and caufe, became in the 

end 
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end the moft attached tovboth; and his memory is, at 
this day, more dear in Ireland, than in any part of the 
Britifh dominions. The difpute about the linen and 
woollen manufacture in the year 1698 had created a 
difguft between the two nations, but none between the 
Trifh and their fovereign: For he, who, from his youth, 
had conduéted the affairs of a mercantile ftate, knew 
well the impoffibility of diverting the courfe of manu- 
faGtures from their own channels, by declarations of 
rights in public aflemblies; and therefore, although in 
public he paid the compliment to the prejudices of his 
Englifh fubjeéts, of recommending to the Irifh parlia. 
ment the interefts of the linen, in preference to the 
woollen manufacture, becaufe the laft was the ftaple of 
England; yet he took not offence when no attention 
was paid to his recommendation in public, and when it 
was counteracted every where in private: And the wife 
of both countries were pleafed, that, by drawing a pru- 
dent veil over pretenfions on both fides, hoftilities were 
prevented, or at leaft fufpended, till a period when no- 
thing but an union between the two kingdoms will 
probably be able to prevent them any longer. The con- 
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fequence of all thefe things was, that Ireland, by her , 


troops, her fupplies, and the example of her loyalty, was 
of great weight to William and to England in the fcale of 
Europe and of the war. 

‘To condué Scotland in this reign was not fo eafy, 
becaufe the Scots, through the habits of religious and 
civil faGlion, ever fince the birth of their Queen Mary, 
were become more defigning than the Irifh; yet ftill it 
was not difficult. After the fettlement of prefbytery, 
the clergy univerfally, and the common people almoft 
univerfally, were on the fide of the revolution: And in 
a country in which every the moft trifling tranfation 
of life, in order to be valid in law, muft enter into a 
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cerned in it, which makes every man who has a title to 
birth capable of proving it by record, and therefore 
ftamps a value and pride upon birth, and in which fubor- 
dination to fuperiors was habitual, it required little elfe 
on the fide of government to conduét the governed, 
than politenefs to the higher, and attention to commit 
no outrages againft the inferior orders of the ftate. 
Hence the affairs of the King and of the nation had 
moved eafily along in Scotland for feveral years after the 
year 1693. The diverfion of the money to the fervice 
of Ireland in that year, which had been intended to raife 
regiments in Scotland, was felt only by thofe who had 
been difappointed in not getting the commiffions. The 
affair of Glencoe, though profecuted in parliament, had 
not been punifhed there; becaufe the warrant, twice 
figned by the King, made the attack upon his minifters 
too perfonal to himfelf ; and becaufe the Lords Stair and 
Breadalbane kept a prudent filence upon the fhare which 
the privy council of Scotland *, and feveral of the great 
families, had in ordering and preparing the execution of 
the letters of fire and fword; and confequently were pro- 
tected by all s+. e whom that filence ferved. The ad- 
drefs of the Engiifh houfe of commons, in the year 
1695, againft the Darien company, was imputed to na- 
tional caprice, not to the King. Even the memorial of 
his reiident at Hamburgh, which difowned the company, 
and the proclamations of his American and Weft India 
governors, which profcribed it, were imputed to the 
Englifh niiniffers, and not to the King, becaufe he 
cJavowed, and promifed to recal them. But his af- 
furances having produced no effeét, either becaufe, in 
the hurry of other bufinefs, he had neglected to iffue the 


* Vide Part 11, Book VI, of thefe Memoirs. 
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obeyed (for it is not certain which of the two was the 
cafe), the rage of the Scots rofe againft the King, in 
proportion to the confidence which they had repofed in 
him, which they thought he had abufed: And it was 
not a refentment of the multitude, or of an oppofing 
party, but of his minifters and fervants joined to both, 
becaufe their own fortunes, and thofe of their relations, 
friends and dependants, were embarked in the company. 
On thefe accounts the King had been obliged to permit 
only two feffions of parliament to be held in four years. 
The laft of them had even been adjourned by the lord com- 
miffioner in a hurry, in the middle of a debate on the 
wrongs done to the Darien company: And the King 
had received a petition to re-aflemble it, and to do juttice 
to the Darien company *, when prefented to him in the 
name of the Scottifh nation, by his late lord chancellor 
Tweeddale, with lefs civility than was ufual to him. 
Every nerve, except that of downright rebellion, the 
Scots exerted as public bodies, and as individuals, in the 
eaufe of their company, their country, and of human 
kind; and their public papers, drawn by fuch hands as 
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thofe of Lord Stair and Fletcher of Salton, are models — 


of compofition to fhew refpect to government, mixed 
with firm affertion of their own rights: But a!lin vain.— 
In this fituation the King had, for feveral years, drawn 
either no fupplies from Scotland, or they were fo trifling 
as not to deferve the name of fupplies, and (which was 
more material toa foldier) none of the ufual parliamen- 
tary grants of recruits for the fervice of his regiments +. 
So that Scotland was become a mere feather to its fove- 
reign in the fcale of the war. The prefent, therefore, 


* Vide the Marquis of Tweeddale’s account of the audience, ina letter 
f-om him to the Darien company. 
+ The laft grant was of s000 recruits in the year 1695. Vide Scots 
A€s, 1695. 
was 
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was not a time for the King to afk the concurrence of 
the Scots in his views againft France, or in the fettle- 
ment of the fucceflion of a crown, which, at that time, 
in that country, was fo unpopular on his own head. 

All thefe proceedings of the Scottifh parliament, of 
the Darien company, of the King’s minifters, and of 
the King, were publifhed in a volume in Scotland: And 
from that publication it has been made a queftion, whether 
William behaved with his ordinary fincerity and fteadi- 
nefs, in the affurances of favour which ke gave more 
than once to the Company during their diftrefles. The 
following anecdote makes it probable, that there was a 
ftruggle in his breait between the part which he was 
obliged to act to pleafe his Englifn and Dutch at the ex- 
pence of his Scots fubjects, and his own feelings:. A 
provifion fhip of the firft colony, in which were thirty 
gentlemen paffengers, and fome of them of noble birth, 
having been fhipwrecked at Carthagena, the Spaniards 
believing, or pretending to believe, that they were 
fmugglers, caft themsinte-a-dungeon, and threatened 
them with death, The company deputed Lord Bafil 
Hamilton from Scotland, to implore King William’s 
protection for the prifoners. The King, at firft, re- 
fufed to fee him, becaufe he had not appeared at court 
when he was laft in London. But when that difficulty 
was removed by explanation, an expreffion fell from the 
King, which fhowed his fenfe of the generous conduét 
of another, although influenced by the Englifh and 
Dutch Eaft India companies, he could not refolve to 
imitate itin his own. For Lord Bafil’s audience having 
been put off from time to time, but at laft fixed to be in 
the council-chamber after a council was over, the King, 
who had forgot the appointment, was palling into ano- 
ther room, when Lord Bafil placed himfclf in the paflage, 
and faid, ‘* That he came commifioned by a great body 
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** of his Majefty’s fubjects to lay their misfortunes at eee 
*< his feet, that he had a right to be heard, and would be Se Fe 


** heard:”? The King returned, liftened with patience, 
gave inftant orders to apply to Spain for redrefs, and 
then turning to thofe near him, faid, “* This young man 
** is too bold, if any man can be too bold in his country’s 
“* caufe.” I had this anecdote from the prefent Earl of 
Selkirk, grandfon to Lord Bafil. 

Kings and nations fhould confider well before they 
commit wrongs. King William’s defertion of a com- 
pany, erected upon the faith of his own charter, and the 
Englith oppreffions of it, were the reafons why fo many 
of the Scots, during four fucceffive reigns, difliked the 
caufe of the Revolution and of the Union. And that 
diflike, joined to Englifh difcontents, brought upon 
both countries two rebellions, the expenditure of many 
millions of money to fupprefs them, and (which is a far 
greater lofs) the downfal of many of their nobleft and 
moft ancient families. 
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Death of “fames, and his Son proclaimed in France.— 
Popular Rage on that Account. New Parliament. 
——The King’s Reconciliation with Whigs.——Terms 
of fecond grand Alliance, and Reflections on it.—— 
King’s Death. Effect of it in the Minds of the 
People. The King’s Chara&ter.—— Error in his Con- 
dud of the War, and Confequentes drawn from it. 


4, D. 1701. 


§ foon as the feffion of parliament was over in the 
end of June, the King went to Holland, te re- 
‘vive the afhes of the grand alliance, upon the refolu- 
tions which he had obtained from the two houfes, and to 
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concert with foreign generals there, the plans of future ~ 


campaigns which he meditated. But though his body 
was watted, his legs fwelled, his voice Jike that of a 
grafshopper weakened by an afthma, the moft dif- 
couraging of all difeafes, becaufe at every draught of 
breath it reminds the fufferer, and thofe who fee him, 
that it may be his laft; yet, furrounded with ftatefmen 
and warriors, the ‘eye of the eagle (that feature of his 
face which ftruck the Duke of Berwick, when he faw 
the King for the firft time at the battle of Landen) and 
the fpirit of the eagle ftill remained with him. He con- 
cealed from the public, though not from his friends, his 
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confcioufnefs of the little time he had to live, and on that 


‘ very account exerted himfelf the more to make ufe of 


that little. 

About the fame time his unfortunate rival was on his 
death-bed at St. Germains, furrounded by priefts, and a 
few followers of the Scots and Irifh nations, who con- 
tinued faithful to his fortunes to the laft. Lewis XIV 
whofe refolutions were always directed by a ftrange mix- 
ture of policy and fentiment, in which fometimes the 
one, and fometimes the other got the better, paid him a 
vifit when in this fituation. But whether he meant it as 
a mere vifit of compliment and fympathy, or whether 
he had further views, is not known. When he entered 
the chamber, James was lying on his back with his eyes 
fhut ; the pofture in which he commonly kept himfelf, 
that his mind, wrapped up in religious meditations, 
might be the lefs difturbed by external objects: His 
fervants were performing fervices on their knees around 
him. Sothat Lewis thought he was dead, and was re- 
tiring. But one of the attendants informing James that 
the King of France was come to fee him, he looked 
round the room, but was fo infenfible as not to perceive 
him, and faid, ‘* Where is he?””, Lewis approaching the 
bed, James was not able to fpeak, but taking the King’s 
hand into his two hands, grafped it, kiffed it, and a tear 
or twotrickled upon it. Lewis, ftruck with the contraft 
between his own grandeur, and the humbled ftate of 
the other, burft into tears, and aflured him that he would 
protect his fon, and proclaim him King, upon an event 
which he hoped was far of. All in the chamber threw 
themfelves on the ground, fharing in the paffion of their 
two fovereigns. From thence the contagion of fym- 
pathy ran to the guards of the palace at the gate, and 
from them to the multitude without; fo that when 
Lewis took his coach, he paffed through thoufands of 
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people, blefling and praying for him, amidft the ex- Parv lL. 


treme imprudence of the meafure to his own and his 
people’s peace, perhaps more happy in that tender mo- 
ment of paffion, than he had ever been in his moft adtive 
hours of exultation and glory. As he pafled he called 
for the officer of the guard, and gave him orders for 
proclaiming the young prince, as foon as his father ex 
pired. The officer, who happened to be an Irifhman, 
bowed, kneeled, and, weeping, retired. A few days 
after, on the 17th September, James died, and his fon 
was proclaimed at St. Germains King of the Britifh 
iflands, with all the parade of heralds, trumpets, and 
other ceremonies ufual on fuch occafions. 


The news of this proclamation fet all England in a 
flame; for even thofe who wifhed well to the family of 
Steuart, accounted it an indignity, that a King of 
France fhould prefume to name a King of England 
without confulting his fubjects. Addreffes to the throne 
were therefore poured from every quarter of the king- 
dom, filled with gratitude to heaven for the revolution, 
loyalty to William and the houfe of Hanover, and hofti- 
lity againft France. The King took advantage of the 
accident, as he was accuftomed to do of every other, and, 
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in November, amidft the tranfports of the people in his 


favour and again{ft France, fummoned a new .parlia- 
ment; confcious, from the reluctance which the late 
houfe of commons had fhown to the war, their vio- 
lence againft his late minifters, and their differences 
with the houfe of lords, that it would be the height of 
imprudence to begin a great war with a difcontented and 
a divided parliament. The event anfwered his expecta- 
tions: A new houfe of commons was returned by the 
people, which entered into all his views for the war; 
approved of his alliances (commonly called the fecond 
grand alliance) with the Dutch, the emperor, the Danes, 
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Part lil and the Swedes, to carry it on; voted a levy of 40,000 
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ferve in it, and fupplies to be raifed adequate to the fer- 
vices for which they were needed; addrefled the Kin 
never to make peace with France, till he and the nation 
had received reparation for the affront lately put upon 
both at St. Germains ; attainted the unfortunate boy of 
twelve years of age, who had been proclaimed King of 
England there; and framed a bill that pafled into a law, 
which required an oath abjuring him, to be taken by all 
perfons i in public ftations, and another to attaint the late 
Queen; but the more generous peers would give na 
countenance to the laft, 

It was the whig party who chiefly promoted thofe mea- 
fures in parliament, partly from perfeverance in the old 
principles of their party againft France, and their own 
principles in favour of the revolution; and partly be« 
caufe they who were the moneyed intereft knew well, 
that thofe who had money would get better terms for it 
from the public in time of war, than in time of peace, 
At the end of the laft parliament they had even at. 
tempted to bully the houfe of commons, by prefenting 
to them one paper, entitled the Kenti/fh Petition, in name 
of a great number of refpectable perfons in public and 
private life of that county, and by conveying to the — 
fpeaker another, entitled Legion, which bore to be in 
name of two hundred thoufand of the people, in which 
they called upon the Commons to exchange their ad- 
drefles for bills of fupply for a war, and to attend to the 
voice of the people; and the Jaft threatened them with 
vengeance if they did not. The King, who had not 
been difpleafed in fecret with fuch applications then, 
though he pretended to be fo, marked in public now 
the pleafure which .he received from the compliances of 
parliament, ‘and put a number of the whigs into the 
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active departments of the ftate; and I have feen a cor- ee If, 


refpondence between Lord Sunderland and the King, 
which fhewed, that, tired with the unroyal occupation 
of balancing parties, and of intriguing with his own 
fubjects and fervants, he had formed a final refolution to 
let a free nation have its way in favour of the reputed 
fons of freedom, and to govern during the reft of his 
reign, or at leaft as long as his people chofe it, by that 
whig party which, at the convention, had placed the 
erown on his head, 


When the terms of the fecond grand alliance were 
examined by the public, it was found, that the Italian 
dominions of Spain were deftined for the emperor, who 
had the worft right to them, the Spanifh Netherlands as 
a barrier to the Dutch, who had no right at all, and the 
Spanifh Indies as a prey to Holland and England, who 
had as little. Princes are often as culpable to the human 
race in their negotiations as in their wars: For, the con- 
vulfions of empires and nations, of which thofe terms 
laid the foundation, arofe from offers of peace improperly 
refufed on former occafions. It is a melancholy refle€tion 
upon the negotiations which preceded and fucceeded the 
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peace of Ryfwick, that King William, in the year 1693, - 


refufed for the houfe of Bavaria, that fucceffion to the 
Spanifh Netherlands, which, in the firft partition treaty, 
he took fo much pains to obtain for it; and that Louis, 
in the year 1701, refufed to England and Holland the 
cuftody of ten cautionary towns in the Netherlands, 

when, a fhort time before, he had agreed to give up the 
dominion itfelf of the whole Netherlands, at one time, 
to the prince of Bavaria, and, at another, to the arch- 
duke. Had William accepted the offer of Louis at the 
firft period, the war of the firft grand alliance would 
have ended four years fooner than it did, and the war of 
- the fecond grand alliance might have been prevented. 
And 
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And had Louis accepted the offer of William and the 
Dutch at the laft period, the fecond war of the grand 
alliance had never been made, becaufe the emperor was 
too weak to withftand what France, England, and Hol- 
land had agreed upon. And, in this laft cafe, the fe- 
cond branch of the houfe of Bourbon, for whofe fake 
Louis embroiled all Europe, would, at this day, have 
poffeffed the Milanefe, Sardinia, Naples, Sicily, and the 
beloved rock of Gibraltar, together with the dominion 
of the Spanifh Netherlands; and, perhaps, that do- 
minion, unfettered with the Englifh and Dutch gar- 


 rifons, propofed to be put into fome of its towns, but 


Dea’h of 
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which thofe nations would perhaps, long before now, 
have withdrawn, with the fame indifference wherewith 
the prefent emperor, by a cruel fatire either upon the 
politics of the laft age, or upon his own politics, has 
difmantled a barrier, which two wars and two reigns were 
employed to obtain. 

But, in the midft of thofe great projects of negotia- 
tion and war, the King got a fall by the ftumbling of 
his horfe near Hampton-court, by which his collar-bone 
was diflocated, It was immediately fet, and his fur- 
geon advifed him to reft. But he had bufinefs at Ken- 
fington, and, difregarding pain and danger, as he ufually 
did when his mind was intent on its purfuits, went there 
in his coach, by the jolting of which, the bandage of 
the diflocation was loofened, and a trifling injury to a 
feeble body brought death upon him in a few days. He 
kept his fenfes to the latt moment, took his farewel of 
feveral'of the great who furrounded him, and, calling 
for Lord Portland, endeavoured to fpeak to him; but 
being unable, drew Portland’s hand to his heart, prefled 
it there, and expired an hour after, on the 8th day of 
March, in the 52d year of hisage. Onhis left arm was 
found a ribbon, which had tied to it a gold ring, with 

fome 
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fome hair of the Jate Queen Mary. The laft words of 
Charles II. were the expreffion of a man who regretted 
to part with life for the fake of its pleafures: ‘ Faites 
** ouvrir les rideaux, a fin que je voye encore le jour:” 
‘* Open the curtains that I may once more fee the light 
“ of the fun*.”” But the words of William near his 
end, with the indifference of a firm mind to what he 
could not help, were, “ Je tire vers ma fin:” «I draw 
** to my end.” Cromwell, who deftroyed the confti- 
tution, received a public funeral; but King William, 
who faved it, did not; and no honours were raifed to 
his memory, from the diflike of his fucceffor to him, 
the parfimony of parliament, and the ingratitude of a 
public, which has a much better memory (if I may be 
pardoned fuch an expreffion) for favours to come, than 
for favours that are paft. 


Some malicioufly obferved upon his death, that the 
horfe from which he fell, had been formerly the charger 
of the unfortunate Sir John Fenwick, for whofe death the 
King had been blamed. But the more generous re- 
membered, and recounted then, or fince, ‘* That to 
“* King William, the firft a@ of toleration, known in 
“* the hiftory of England, is due (and which was nct 
** followed by a fecond, till the reign of his prefent 
“« Majefty, and the adminiftration of Lord North +): 

ae hat 


* Appendix to former volume of thefe Memoirs, Part I, 

t The writer of thefe Memoirs has been complained of by fome per- 
fons, on account of the Jatt of thofe aéts, to wit, that of toleration in 
favour of Roman Catholics, That he fuggefted it, that he preffed 
it, and that, toa certain degree, he had the honour to condu@ it, he 
avows, and wifhes it may be engraved on his tomb-ftone. He underftood 
at the time, that the fuccefs of the bill in England was due to the generofity 
of the clergy of the church of England. He has reafon to believe, that its 
not being extended to Scotland, was owing to a few of the clergy of that 
church. If that belief be juft, then to thofe perfons itis to be impu'ed, 
that fire was firft fet to Edinburgh, next'o Glafgow, in the end to London, 
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That it was he who erected the bank of England; he 
who gave wings to the public credit of England; he 
who eftablifhed the Eaft India company of England 
on a firm bafis; he who fettled the family of Hanover 
on the throne of England, although he knew well (of 
which I have feen certain evidence) that the firft of 
that family, whom he deftined to the fucceffion, the 
Ele@trefs Sophia, was no friend to him ; he who re- 
ceiving much bad ufage from the nation which he had 
faved, bore it all, fteady to the great general good, 
unfeeling only to the injuries done to himfelf; he 
who, when obliged to injure the relations of nature, 
in order to fave liberty, the proteftant religion, Eng- 
land, Holland, and all Europe, except France, en- 
deavoured to repair that injury by intended kindnefles 
to King James’s Queen, and to King James’s fon; 
he who, of the only three free nations then on earth, 
the Swifs, Dutch, and Englifh, faved the liberties of 
two; he, in fine, to whom mankind owe the fingular 
fpectacle of a monarchy, in which the monarch derives 
a degree of greatnefs and fecurity from the freedom of 
his people, which treafures and arms cannot beftow 
on other princes; and that at atime when military 
governments are extending their ftrides over every 
other part of Europe, there is ftill one country left, in 
which it is worth the while of a man to wifh to live.” 


And, attending to events which immediately preceded 
the clofe of his life, they obferved, ‘* That the laft treaty 
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which he figned, was the fecond grand alliance: That 
the laft appointment which he made of a general and ” 
ambaflador to condu& that alliance, was of the Earl of 


and that fimilar laws of toleration, in favour of proteftants, which, to his 
certain knowledge, were intended in more than one Roman Catholic country 
of Europe, were not promulgated. I mention thefe circumftances to thew 
how much good even one private perfon may do in a free country, as I did; 
and how much mifchief a few may do, as they did, 
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s* Marlborough, becaufe he ee the fuperiority of his Parti, 


X, 
*¢ talents for war and negotiation, though he liked not eee, 
** the man, and had received deep injuries from him: = 170% 


“© That the laft charter which he was to have figned, 
“© and which was figned by his fucceflor, immediately 
*¢ after his death, was the charter uniting the two Eaft 
*¢ India companies into the prefent great one: That the 
“© Jaft a& of parliament which he pafled, completed the 
s* fecurity of the Hanover fucceffion, often prefled for 
“© by him before: That the laft meflage which he -fent 
“* to parliament, when he was in a manner expiring, 
“‘ five days before his death, was to recommend an 
** union, twice recommended by him to-parliament be- 
“ fore, between the two parts of the ifland, which 
‘© doubled the ftrength of both, by difabling their ene- 
«© mies to. make advantage of their diffenfions: And 
«s that his laft fpeech to parliament, was one of the 
© nobleft that ever was fpoke by a Britifh prince.” I 
tranfcribe fome paffages of it, becaufe the fpeech is 
known to have been his own compofition, and indeed igs 
eafily diftinguifhable as fuch, by the air of fimplicity and 
fincerity which breathes forth in it. 


a“ 


<¢ My Lorps and GENTLEMEN, 
« By the French King’s placing his grandfon on the 
throne of Spain, he is in a condition to opprefs the 
“© reft of Europe, unlefs fpeedy and cffeétual meafures be 
‘6 taken. Under this pretence he is become the real 
“6 mafter of the whole Spanifh monarchy; he has made 
s it to be entirely depending on France, and difpofes of 
s¢ i¢ as of his own dominions; and by that means he 
«© has furrounded his neighbours in fuch a manner, that, 
“¢ though the name of peace may be faid to continue, 
«© yet they are put to the expence and inconveniencies of 
6s war. = 
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‘¢ This muft affeét England in the neareft and moft 
fenfible manner: In refpeét to our trade, which will 
foon become precarious in all the various branches of 
it; in refpeét to our peace and fafety at home, which 
we cannot hope fhould long continue; and in refpect 
to that part which England ought to take in the pres 
fervation of the liberty of Europe. 

<s In order to obviate the general calamity, with 
which the reft of Chriflendom is threatened by this 
exorbitant power of France, I have concluded feveral 
alliances, according to encouragement given me by 
both houfes of parliament, which I will direct fhall be 
laid before you, and which I doubt not you will 
enable me to make good. 

«© You have yet an opportunity, by God’s bleffing, 
to fecure you and your pofterity in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of your religion and liberties, if you are not 
wanting to yourfelves, but will exert the ancient vi- 
gour of the Engli/h nation; butI tell you plainly, my 
opinion is, if you do not lay hold on this occafion, 
you l,..* no reafon to hope for another. 

“In order to do your part, it will be neceflary to 
have a great ftrength at fea, and to provide for the 
fecurity of our fhips in harbour; and alfo, that there 
be fuch a force at land, as is expeéted in proportion to 
the forces of our allies. 

“I do recommend thefe matters to you with that 
concern and earneftnefs, which their importance re- 
quires. At the fame time I cannot but prefs you to 
take care of the public credit, which cannot be pre- 
ferved but by keeping facred that maxim, that they 
fhall never be lofers, who truft to a parliamentary fe- 
curity. 

‘< It is always with regret, when I do afk aids of my 
people; but you will obferve, that I defire nothing 
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which relates to any perfonal expence of mine; I am 
only prefling you to do all you can for 
fafety and honour, at fo critical and dangerous a 
time; and | am willing, that what is given, fhould 
be wholly appropriated to the purpofes for which it is 
intended. 

“© And, fince Iam fpeaking on this head, I think it 
proper to put you in mind, that during the late war 
I ordered the accounts to be laid yearly before parlia- 
ment, and alfo gave my affent to feveral bills for 
taking the public accounts, that my fubje€ts might 
have the fatisfation to know how the money given 
for the war was applied; and I am willing that that 
matter may be put in any farther way of examina- 
tion, that it may appear whether there were any mif- 
applications and mifmanagements; or whether the 
debt, that remains upon us, has really arifen from 
the fhortnefs of the fupplies, or the deficiency of the 
funds. 

“¢ T fhould think it as great a bleffing as could befal 
England, if I could obferve you as much inclined to 
lay afide thofe unhappy fatal animofities which divide 
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and weaken you, as I am difpofed to make all my © 


fubjeCts fafe and eafy, as to any, even the higheft of- 
fences committed againft me. 

« Let me conjure you to difappoint the only hopes of 
our enemies by your unanimity. 

« T will only add this; if you do, in good earneft, 
defire to fee England hold the balance of Europe, and 
to be indeed at the head of the Proteftant intereft, it 
will appear by your right improving the prefent op- 
portunity.” 

This fpeech was tranflated and publifhed in every 


country of Europe, and roufed princes and ftates, 
fome by their policy, fome by their religion, but all 
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by their fentiment, like the found of a trumpet, againft 
France. 

The portrait of King William is eafily drawn, be- 
caufe it confifts of three broad lines, fimplicity, utility, 
and juft pride of character ; three qualities that compofe 
the chara@ter of Socrates, which whoever follows, wifl 
pafs with fuccefs and honour through private life. But 
it is a portrait that fhould be much more ftudied, exa- 
mined, and imitated, by men in public life, and above all 
by Britifh princes; for in proportion as thefe Jaft fhall 
imitate King William, in the-expanfion of his mind to 
the love of religious toleration, that faireft flower of 
cultivated humanity *; in his opennefs and fincerity to 
his fubjects in public and in private, his mercy to his 
enemies, his temper to his oppofers, and the warmth, 
fteadinefs, and even partiality of his private friendfhips ; 
in his fortitude againft misfortune, moderation during 
profperity, and readinefy to take advantage of accident, 
and yet to give way toit; in his application to public 
bufinefs, without pretending fingly to dire&t what can be 
done with difficulty, even by numbers; in his yielding 
to parties in a Country full of party, in order to recover 
them, inftead of combating, and thereby lofing them for 
ever; in his fcorning to court popularity by his man- 
ners, when confcious that he could make it follow him 
by his actions; in his employing men of talents in his 
fervice wherever he could find them, even when he liked 
neither their perfons nor their principles+ ; and even in 

his 

* In the difpute in Scotland at the revolution, whether epifcopacy or 
prefbytery fhould be eftablithed, King William’s infiru@ion to the Duke of 
Hamilton, his commiffioner to parliament, was, Let my good people of 
Scotland have whatever form of church government they like bet. 

+ Itis eafy for princes, in eafy fituations, fometimes to employ men in 
their fervicey whom they do not like, becaufe fuch princes can receive little 
difturbance frem them, But I know only four infances in hittory of 


princes, in unealy fituations, who made ufe of the talents, indiferiminately, 
of 
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his love of hunting, winé, and good fellowhip with his 
fele&t friends, they will be glorious and happy. And, 
on the other hand, in proportion as they fhall imitate the 
crooked politics of the firft and third prince, or the 
violent politics of the fecond and fourth prince of the 
Stuart race, or the felfifh and unfeeling indifference too 
common to thofe who are elevated above the reft of hu- 
man kind, their reigns will be inglorious to them, and to 
their people unhappy. 

There was one, and only one blemifh in the political 
character of King William. He never felt fufficiently 
that the true grandeur of a prince, who was both 
Stadtholder of Holland, and King of England, de- 
pended upon his acquiring and making ufe of the em- 
pire of the ocean. He confeffed, that he did not un- 
derftand fea affairs ; and his a€tions and correfpondence 
prove, that his mind was intent on very different ob- 
jeGts. In his reign was firft introduced the practice of 
making the admiralty a nurfery for young, and an 
afylum for old politicians, inftead of a board of efficient 
men in fea bufinefs; a bufinefs which requires as much 
variety of knowledge, and as much application to obtain 
it, as any profeffion whatever. In confequence of this 
radical error, his fhips were not fully manned, nor fully 


of friends real or pretended, of foes political or perfonal, and of men pro- 
feffional or of no profeffion, who would and could do the bufinefs they 
were putfo. Cyrus the younger (of whom it is to be wifhed more was 
known), Julius Cafar, Henry 1V. of France, and King William. HeoryIV. 
gave the care of the finances of France to Sully, though he was a foldier ; 
and King William the care of the civil affairs of Scutlend to Lord Port- 
land, and of ireland firft to Lord Galway, and afterwards to Lord Athlone, 
‘though they were ftrangers as well as foldiers; but, for the beft of all 
-reafons, becaufe they were men of fenfe, and had no partialities or pres 
judices, or interefts in the countries committed to their charge, Cromwe!}!, 
who, amidft all the irregularities of his mind, retained the generofity of his 
original fituation, that of an Englifh country gentleman, purfved this ex- 
alted policy. But the mortal hatred wf his enemies put it ont of his power 
to fulfil his intentions, 
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viualled, nor were the repairs thoroughly executed: 
From a view, wife in the intention, but dangerous in 
the execution, of making war fubfervient to the intereft 
of manufacture, the fails were made of home canvas, 
which being at that time a new manufacture in England, 
was inferior to the foreign. No care was taken to fup- 
ply the feamen with frefh provifions, even in the chan- 
nel, and the quality of their falt provifions was often 
bad, and their furgeons were unfkilful : Hence the Eng= 
lifh fleets were obliged to be attended by three, four, or 
more hofpital fhips, when the Dutch had not one. The 
feamen were mal-treated by their officers; the confe- 
quence of which was, that no volunteers were to be got, 
and the prefled men deferted whenever they could. 
Six regiments of marines were raifed, but thefe foon 
dwindled into fix marching regiments. The fleets were 
not attended by cruifing frigates to bring them intelli- 
gence. In the firft years of the war the fhips were 
hever ready foon enough in the fpring: And in the laft 
years of it great fleets of great fhips were fent to fea, 
when it might have been known that the French fhips of 
the fame force were not in a capacity to leave their 
harbours; by which the great fhips were expofed to 
needlefs damage and danger, and the operations of 
fmaller fquadrons and fhips fufpended. But above all, 
neither the feamen, or officers, or even the pilots, were 
fufficiently acquainted with the coafts, the foundings, 
the tides, the paflages, the rivers, and the harbours of 
the enemy. Of all thefe things there is evidence, which 
if not official, is very-nearly fo, becaufe they are afferted 
by Mr. Burchet, fecretary to the Admiralty, in his Me- . 
moirs, and the preface to them. 

Had thefe evils been remedied in England: Had the 
Englifh and. Dutch increafed their navies inftead of 
their armies : And had they, in any-one of the three laft 
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years of the war, laid out a million of money in paying 
50,000 foreign troops, conveyed them in the navies and 
merchantmen of England and Holland, to lay a regular 
fiege to Bref, or rather to go up the banks of the 
Seine through Normandy to Paris, while the fleets that 
brought them were fent to harafs the fea coafts of France 
from Bayonne to Dunkirk, one of two confequences 
muft have followed: Either peace would have been 
made at the gates of Paris, or the French have with- 
drawn their trocps from Spain, Ttaly, Germany, and 
Flanders, which would have enabled one part of the 
allies to enter France on the one fide, and another to 
fall down the Rhine to be put on fhipboard with Dutch 
and Englifh troops, to feed the war in the heart, and 
on the coafts of France on the other fide; and, in both 
cafes, the French muft have laid their country wafte, to 
ftarve the invading army. The ancient Normans kept 
France in continual alarms by fuch incurfions; and it is 
in the power of their German pofterity to do fo again, 
whenever England and Holland fhall unite, and as long 
as they fhall keep the command of the fea. The very 
fame poffibility will open itfelf to France againft Eng- 
Jand, whenever the French fhall obtain a fuperiority at 
fea, with this advantage on their fide, that a French 
fleet blocking up the communication between the New- 
caftle collieries and London, would oblige England to 
fend a herald to France to fue for peace. Againft thefe 
dangers England has only five refources ; but they are 
great ones: The firft is a general militia, upon the 
plan of that of Switzerland, but improved by adding 
artillery, and ftill more by adding cavalry to it; for 
though ridicule may attend the obfervation, yet truth at- 
tends it too, that if the poft horfes and hunting horfes 
cf England were accuftomed to ftand fire, they could 
cut off the provifions, and harafs the armies of one half 
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of France, though landed fafely in England. The fe- 
cond, that the infantry of the army, guards and all, 
like that of Athens and Carthage, fhould be obliged in 
their turns to do the duty of marines. The third, that, 
in a fea war, England fhould conduét her foreign trade 
chiefly in neutral bottoms, and employ the whole ftrength 
of her fhipping and feamen to deftroy the trade and 
feize the fettlements of her enemies, and protect her 
own; fo as to form a militia by fea as well as by land; 
a militia which maintains itfelf, when a land militia is 
obliged to be maintained by the public: For which pur- 
pofe rewards, naval honours, and proteCtion from prefi- 
ing, fhould be beftowed on privateers, to animate naval 
ftrength in every nerve of the nation, and to turn even 
the merchants into monarchs. ‘The fourth, that every 
power of the mind of private and public perfons fhould 
be employed to extend the foreign trade and the fifheries 
of the nation. And the laft, to obtain an incorporated 
union with Ireland, in order to double the importance 
of both countries; and a federal union with America, 
in order to fecure that union of force, on which the 
ftrength of nations depends; by which athoufand mif- 
chiefs will be prevented, which, without that-antidete, 
lie in the womb of time, big with deftru@ion to Eng- 
land, and to America alfo. In No. VII, of the Ap- 
pendix, at the end of this volume, I fhall examine the 
practicability of bringing about thefe two unions. 

It is faid by fome that hiftory ought to relate events, 
but not to make obfervations upon them, becaufe Thu- 
cydides foilowed, in fome degree, that rule, and Lucian 
prefcribes it. But Polybius, Tacitus, Davila, thought 
otherwife. Ata time when the I'rench King is leflening 
his army, contracting the royal expences, beftowing the 
javings of both upon the increafe of his navy, has juft 
robbed England: of thirteen provinces, and has plunged 
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ber into an hundred millions of debt; and, above all, Par vil. 


at a time when the people of France are making ftrides 
to obtain that liberty, which, by the fecurity it confers 
upon the property, the perfon, and the honour of the 
citizen, has been the great fource of the elevation of 
England above all other nations ; perhaps the above di- 
greflion may be excufed. To me it appears, that, to 
write hiftory, without drawing moral or political rules 
of condu& from it, is little better than Writing a ro-~ 
mance. 
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FIRST Steps of the new Reign. State of Alliances 
in Europe. State of the Queen at Home. Re- 
lative State of the Englifh and French Nations. 
State of Englifh Miniftry. State of French Minifiry. 
— State of the French Army. State of French 
Alliances, and of the Cevennes. Combination of Cir- 
cumftances with perfonal Charaéfer. The French 
King’s Plan of War.-— State of Scotland ——. Di/pute 


Campaign on the Continent. 
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HE public, which was more juft to King William 

after his death than it had been during his life, as 
often happens to the great and good, when their fupe- 
riority can no longer create envy, watched the firft moves 
of his fucceffor’s reign with a jealous curiofity, to dif- 
cover whether her former differences with him left any 
traces of refentment againft his memory. And, there= 
fore, when Queen Anne, in her firft fpeech to the two 


houfes, faid, That her heart was truly Engli/fh, and they 
li2 fhould 


concerning the Plan of the War on the Part of England. 
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fhould alwavs find her a ftrit and religious obferver of 


her word ; and when the houfe of commons fome time 
after, in an addrefs of compliment, the words of which 
are always contrived to be agreeable to the private fen- 
timents of a court, faid, that the fuccefs of the firft year 
of the war had retrieved the honour of the Englifh name 
in war; all thefe expreffions were ill received by the 
public, becaufe it was thought that the firft alluded to 
the late king’s partiality to foreigners; the next to his 
grants of the Irith forfeitures, after it was pretended that 
he had promifed to parliament not to make them; and 
the laft, to the fuccefs of his wars being tarnifhed with 
the frequency of his defeats. But thefe traces of refent- 
ment were foon overlooked, as the firft fallies of pique 
in a woman, when, impelled by the ambition of Lord 
Marlborough, fhe was feen to follow exaétly the fuotfteps 
which her predeceflor had marked out for her, confirmed 
his alliances, declared war againit France in two months 
after his death, and gave 100,000/. for the fervice of the 


“war, out of the revenue which parliament had affigned to 


herfelf, although it was not larger than that of King 
William ; and when the national vanity was flattered by 
a compliment which the Dutch, the Germans, and the 
Emperor, well knew to pay to the paffions of the Queen, 
and of her favourite the Earl ef Marlborough, when 
they appointed him, who was an Englifhman, and had 
never commanded above 3000 men, to be general of the 
allied army, over the heads of all their own, their old, 
and their famed generals, 

The interval between the death of Charles II. of Spain, 
and of King William, had been fpent in negotiations and 
intrigues in every court of Europe, great and little, to 
fupport or oppofe the elevation of the houfe of Bourbon. 
When the refult of all thefe was known within a year 
after William’s death, it appeared that Spain, the Indies, 
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the Spanifh Netherlands, *the Milanefe, Naples, Sicily, core Ive 


Sardinia, the Duke of Savoy, whofe daughter the young 
King of Spain married to attach him to his caufe, the 
Ele&tors of Bavaria and Cologne, and the Duke of 
Wolfenbuttle, were taken out of the fcale of the allies in 
the firft grand alliance, and thrown into that of France 
in the fecond: That Portugal, which had formerly been 
neutral, was now on the fide of the houfe of Bourbon: 
That although the Swedes were not in the -fcale of the 
koufe of Bourbon, they were taken out of that of the 
allies, becaufe Sweden was not obliged to hire troops to 
them-unlefs fhe herfelf enjoyed peace, which fhe never 
did during the courfe of the war: That the weight of the 
Turks was, by a peace, taken off the Emperor, but a 
much more troublefome enemy was preparing to be put 
in their place, by infurreGtions of his difcontented fub- 
jects in Hungary. And, therefore, at firft fight, it ap- 
peared to the world that the allies were overbalanced in 
the war, 

But the new fovereign of England poffeffed advantages 
at home to which her predeceflor had been a ftranger. 
Her brother could not be played againft her by France, 
as her father had been againft King William, ‘becaufe he 
was only thirteen years of age. His friends fubmitted 
to her, becaufe fhe had long kept a private conneétion 
with them and her father’s family, would have been en- 
titled to be regent during her brother’s minority, if the 
had not affumed the crown, and therefore appeared in 
their eyes the proper perfon to hold the reins of govern- 
ment, while he was unable to do fo; and being childlefs 
herfelf, he could have no competitor in her heart, for her 
fuccefiion at leaft. Her religious fentiments in favour of 
the Church of England from her infancy to her grave ; 
fentiments, in the fincerity and fteadine{s of which peo- 
ple put much confidence when they engrofs a female 
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breaft, attached the church party to her, and confequently 


that tory party which was connected with it. “The con~ 


fidence which fhe put in Lord Godolphin, who had con- 
trived to get the confidence of the whigs, by prefling for 
that war with France, when he faw it was to be com- 
manded by his connection, the Earl of Marlborough, 
which in the late reign he had, along with the tory 
party, oppofed, and even loft his place in the treafury 
for oppoling, added to the firmnefs of her refolution to 
fupport the late King’s alliances againft France, feemed 
to make her fecure againft the natural propenfity of the 
whig party to oppofition. But above all, the dexterous 
game, which, though a dangerous and unroyal one, King 
William had been obliged, by the felfifhnefs of his fub- 
jects, to play between the two great parties of the na- 
tion, in which he turned whigs into tories, by giving 
them places and honours, and tories into whigs, by taking 
them back again, had weakened the diftinG@iion between 
both, and put it out of the power of zealots on either 
fide to aflume pretences to high principles of party, 
which the public believed to be infincere on all fides. 
Hence Lord Godolphin and Lord Marlborough, who 
wee wife and moderate men, found it eafy to form a 
great party in the nation as well as in parliament, con- 
fitting of moderate whigs and moderate tories, who met 
each other half way on principles, and the whole way on 
the meafures which the Queen fhould purfue in foreign 
politics. Even the diftinétion between whig and tory 
might, perhaps, have worn away altogether in this reign, 
if the weaknefs of Queen Anne had not afterwards raifed 


-up, for -her own and her people’s vexation, a new dif- 


tinction, that of high church and low church, in its place. 
But the furett of all proofs of the conceflions which parties 
made to each other, appeared when the whigs gave way 
to the tories vindication of themfelves from the imputa- 
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tion of their averfion fo the war at the end of the late Part IV. 


reign; for they concurred in an addrefs, probably con- 
trived by Lord Godolphin to juftify himfelf, which 
boafted’ that the unanimity of the fatisfaction of the 
houfe ‘vindicated the gentlemen of England who had, 
“* by the vile pretences of defigning men, been traduced, 
‘* and induftrioufly reprefented as falfe to her Majefty’s 
“ allies, becaufe they were true to the interefts of their 
“* country :”—An apology from the tories, which was 
the more readily received by the Queen, becaufe they 
feemed to have yielded to her what they had refufed to her 
predeceflor. And thus both whigs and tories vied with 
each other, as generally happens on a new reign, which 
of them fhould pleafe the new fovereign the moft and the 
foonett. 

The nation too was in more fortunate circumftances 
than it had been during the preceding war. France, in 
the courfe of that war, had, upon the calculations ftated 
in a former part of thefe Memoirs, loft near 350 millions 
fterling, and 400,000 men, to which number ought to 
be added 50,000 more, out of one half the French army, 
which, from a very unwife parfimony, had been difband- 


ed on the confines of France, as foon as brought home at’ 


the peace from the different theatres of the war; and 
who, having no money to carry them forward, either in- 
lifted in the neighbouring fervices, or fettled,in the 
neighbouring countries, by which they were loft to 
France, and gained moftly to the enemies of France *, 
But England had fpent only 60 millions fterling :. And 
as her native troops and feamen were about 80,000, 
whereas thofe of France were near half a million, fhe 
had not loft a fixth part of the men that France had. 
The fleet of England was increated, while that of France 
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was diminifhed. The merchant fhipping and the trafic 
of England were become double of what they had been 
at the peace of Ryfwick *. But above all, the operations 
Mr. Montague, on public paper-credit, had opened the 
eyes of the nation to the greatnefs of its own refources, 
at a time when it did not owe above ten millions of debt, 
and when Lewis XIV. by the number of his wars, and 
the vanity and bad tafte (which laft is always expenfive) 
of moft of his buildings, and all his gardens, for near 
half a century, was ftaggering under an immenfe debt 
which left him no refources, but in fubmitting to arts 
much beneath him to get money, and in the oppreffion 
and defrauding of his people. For the meaneft offices 
were fold by government; for example, thofe of dividing 
and bundling up the hay for the ufe of the people of 
Paris +: And the falaries of higher offices, even of the 
King’s fecretaries, were augmented, in confideration of 
money advances by thofe who held them ¢ ¢ The plate 
was called in § : And the French government at one time 
raifed the value of the coin||, in order to make it go 
farther in public payments; and at another time funk it, 
in order to force it into the mint, upon the promife of a 
recoinage at the ftandard value: But when the money 
was got there, a pretence was ufed that. the engines for 
coining were not quite ready, anda return was’ made, 
not in new coin, but in billets of ftate; a contrivance 
intended to gain, at the beft, only a temporary relief, at 
the expence of a lafting difgrace ; but which was attended 
with a much worfe effect, for it put an inftant ftop to 
credit, both public and privategq. -The confequences of 
thefe things were, that Lewis paid an intereft from twelve 


* Vide Mr. Chalmer’s eftimate, which contains an exaét and complete 
pattern for furming a barometer of the tate of a great maritime nation. 
+ Gazette, OGober 13, r701, ft Ditto. § Ditto, May 29- 
Ditto, September 15. q Ditte, 
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to fifteen per cent. for the little money he could procure 
in loans; and the billets of the treafury pafled in the 
{pring of the year 1701, at a difcount of ten, and in 
Augutt, of fifty per cent *: But the fureft of all evidences 
of the diftrefles of the French monarchy for money are 
the three following facts: That in the year 1701, Lewis 
raifed money by turning many offices of honour, which 
were for life, or under reyerfion to the crown, into offices 
of inheritance ¢ : In the year 1696, he fold five hundred 
letters of nobility: And from the beginning of the war 
of the fecond grand alliance, the crofles of St. Lewis» 
which, becaufe they were, like the military crowns of the 
Romans, the rewards of military virtue, had thrown a 
{pirit of emulation through the French armies, were 
publicly fold in public offices ¢. In a country in which, 
at that time, family honours and military honours were 
every thing, and money nothing in comparifon of either, 
thefe are the laft fubje&s which government would fell. 
From all thofe circumftances it was obvious that William 
often defeated, never fubdued, inventive of refources, patient 
and perfevering, had given a fhake to the vitorious and 
glittering Lewis on his throne, which could not fail to 
be felt by him in the next war he was to wage. 

But above all, the fervants of the fovercign of England 
were more fortunate in their fituations than thofe of 
Lewis XIV. Lord and Lady Marlborough poffefled the 
abfolute dominion of the fpirit of a miftre(s, which being 
weak, naturally relied on that of others, and fond, re- 
lied on thofe whom fhe Joved. Her hufband, the prince 
of Denmark, equally paffive in his character, was at the 
head of the admiralty, Lord Marlborough at the head of 
the army, Lord Godolphin, whofe fon was married to 


* Gazette, May 5, Auguft 28, and September rs. 
f Ditto, Auguft 28, ‘ty Fouquiers. 
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one of his daughters, at the head of the treafury, and 
Lord Sunderland, whofe fon was married to another of 
them, fecretary of ftate; Lady Marlborough was groom 
of the ftole to the Queen, and therefore neareft and con- 
tinually fo to her perfon; Lord Marlborough himfelf was 
a man of great beauty, talents for war and negotiation, 
and rendered popular in the nation, and even in parlia- 
ment, by the frowns of a court in the late reign: So 
that he was mafter of the navy, thé army, the treafury, 
the ftate, the palace, the parliament, and the people ; and 
as his plans of war and negotiation, becaufe he was 
both general and minifter, were not dictated by others, 
and the fupplies for executing them were furnifhed ina 
manner from his own houfe, he was completely mafter 
of both, without being embarrafled by the indolence, 
paffions, or interefts of others. 

Whereas in France the minifters and generals were 
difunited by their feparate interefts, and by court intrigues. 
Lewis XIV. grown felf-fufficient by fuccefs, inftead of 
leaving the conduct of campaigns to his generals in the 
field, iffued orders to them from his cabinet councils at 
Verfailles: And in that cabinet Madam Maintenon, in 
whofe apartment, to fave the King the trouble of going 
elfewhere, his councils were generally held, often dire&ted 
thofe meafures, to which fhe pretended fhe was fcarcely 
Jiftening : A woman, perhaps the moft amiable and re- 
fpeCtable in his kingdom, but who muft have had as ex- 
traordinary a fortune in her politics as in her marriage, 
if fhe had added a third example to the only two known 
in the hiftory of the world, thofe of Zenobia and Queen 
Elizabeth, of women who had all the natural abilities, 
acquired talents, and courage of men to rule great king~ 
doms: In confequence of thefe new councils of war, the 
generals were fometimes chofen according as their re- 
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lizious principles and praétices agreed with thofe of hem Iv 


; oox I, 
Madam Maintenon, who was very devout, rather than eee 
according to the military powers of their minds. 370d 


Add to this, that Lewis had outlived his great generals 
and minifters, Condé, Turenne and Luxemburgh were 
no more; and the public faw none who could fill their 
places, becaufe the fuperiority of their talents had damped, 
as great fuperiority often does, the talents of others. 
Coibert, who, by his induftrious and fagacious genius, 
had found treafures in the refources of trade and manu- 
facture, to fupport his mafter’s wats; Louvois, who, in 
the vigilance, fublimity, and univerfality of his genius, 
had found for him magazines of arms and provifions 
every where, plans of offence and defence in war, forti- 
fications, troops, and difcipline to make thofe troops ufe- 
ful, were no more. Barbefieux fucceeded, but unequally, 
to Louvois ; vainly thinking that it is the mark of a man 
of genius, to be a man of pleafure, becaufe Alcibiades 
was fo; but forgetting that Barbefieux was not Alci- 
biades. Tohim fucceeded Chamillard, raifed by Madam 
Maintenon, to conduét the ftate, becaufe he had con- 
ducted well the affairs of her convent of St. Cyr, and 
who rafhly ventured to fill, alone, the two great depart= - 
ments of minifter of finance and of war, which Colbert 
and Louvois had often confeffed they could with difficulty 
find time to execute feparately. 

But the chief fatality which threatened Lewis, in en- State of the 
tering into a new war, was that the difcipline of his doer cae 
armies, that difcipline to which the foldiers and com- 
manders of Sparta, Rome, and the late King of Pruflia, 
owed their victories, which had been introduced by Lou- 
vois, died with him. In confequence of this diflolution, 
Monfieur Feuquiers relates, that high ranks were given 
to many, only in order throw luftre on the general under 
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whom they were to ferve; and thefe again, in confe- 
quence of their promotions, were entitled, on other oc- 
cafions, to infift for commands for which they were not 
qualified ; that regiments were given to boys of family, 
to command veteran officers of character ; that the bat- 
talions were fallen from feven hundred to five hundred 
men, and the fquadrons in proportion, and their officers 
pocketed the difference of the pay; and that even of thefe 
weak battalions and fquadrons, the officers allowed many 
of their men to go to their homes, on giving their pay 
in return for the indulgence. Hence the generals were 
deceived in the number of troops they commanded: The 
confequence of which could not fail to be, that in the 
day of action they either could not cover the ground 
with the numbers they intended; or if they did cover it, 
they were obliged either to leflen the number of their 
ranks, or to increafe the diftance of the men in them. 
The arms were often ill tempered, the clothing cold, the 
magazines late and ill fupplied, from the connection be- 
tween contractors and the public-offices; the troops ill 
paid; and neither officers nor foldiers, from the colonel 
to the drummer, were kept to their duty. 

To thofe who looked forward to futurity, it appeared 
that the allies of Lewis, fo numerous at prefent, would 
foon prove the fource of mifchief to him: For what 
chance was there, that Portugal would continue to ag- 
grandize Spain, her ancient oppreflor ; or the duke of 
Savoy France, to endanger himfelf; or the Duke of 
Wolfenbuttle long withftand enemies by whom he was 
every where furrounded? It was known to fome, that in 
the mountains of the Cevennes, there was a fecret fire 
of enthufiafm among the proteftants, which the hands 
of England and Holland, if fkilfully dire@ted, might draw 
forth to the moft mifchievous explofions. 
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But by thofe who combined the prefumptive effets of Part IV. 


perfonal character, with thofe which follow from the 
ftate of aCtual circumftances, it was obferved, that an 
exhaufted kingdom, a king ftricken into age, a pious 
wife fettling fometimes the difputes of divines, and fome- 
times of ftatefmen; a ftripling grand{on on the tottering 
throne of Spain; armies without difcipline, allies whofe 
intereft it was to break their alliance, and a country 
which contained the feeds of religious difcord within its 
felf, were oppofed to the genius of Lord Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene; to the public credit of England, 
which could turn paper into gold, at a time when France 
was playing tricks with her coin to deceive her people ; 
to the wifdom of Holland, and of Fagel and Heinfus, the 
friends, fcholars, and imitators of King William in fim- 
plicity and utility of charaGter; to the ambitious and 
able Emperor Leopold ; to the Eleétors of Brandenburgh 
and Hanover, impelled to fupport that caufe, to which 
the one owed the title of King, and the other that of 
Elector, and hoped to owe that of King-alfo; and to the 
vaft numbers, the valour, order, and obftinacy of the 
troops of moft of the Germanic body. 
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Thofe who reafoned thus, reafoned well; for, in fuch - 


a fituation, had King William lived a few years longer, 
he had probably gained all the glories which the Duke 
of Marlborough did, and pafled to pofterity as the greateft 
general and politician that ever lived. 

The French King’s own confcioufnefs of thefe weak- 
nefles appeared in his preparations for the new war. He 
had made the war of the firft grand alliance an offenfive 
one, and for that reafon fent fix armies into the do- 
minions of his enemies and into the field. But he ob- 
vioufly began the war of the fecond grand alliance upon 
a defenfive plan. He did not fend above 10,000 men 
into Spain, under pretence that it was too far off to be 
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attacked by its enemies. Inftead of oppofing the entry 
of the Germans into Italy through the Trentine, which 
he could eafily have done, by taking pofleffion of a 
trifling part of the Venetian territories, he placed gar- 
rifons in the Milanefe, and ordered Marefchal Catinat to 
remain with a {mall French army between the Adige and 
the Po, againft the army of the Emperor, in order to 
draw that Prince’s troops to a greater diftance from the 
fide of France; but affigned as his reafon, that in that 
quarter he knew Catinat’s army would be fupported by 
the Spanifh and Italian troops of the King of Spain. He 
fent only 25,000 men into Bavaria, to join the Elector; 
becaufe he faid he knew well that the Eleétor’s fituation 
on the Danube gave him fufficient power to torment the 
Emperor in the heart of his own dominions, without the 
aid of France; and he filled the ftrong places on the 
fide of the Rhine, and of the Netherlands, with great 
garrifons, fending armies there rather to protect thofe 
towns, than to fight his enemies in the field, reflecting, 
that in nine years of the laft war, when he pofieffed only 
a part of the towns of the Netherfands, he had loftalmoft 
none of them; and that now, when he poflefled the 
whole, he could protract a war of fieges as long as he 
pleafed. Unfortunately for England, fhe perceived not 
his plan, and inftead of making a war upon France 
through France, or upon Spain and France, by ruining 
the trade and the harbours and the colonies of both, 
fhe prepared to encounter her enemy in that very war of 
fieges in the Netherlands which that enemy withed 
for. 

In Scotland alone the Queen was embarrafled in her 
government. ‘The fupplies granted in the late reign be-~ 
ing temporary, were expired; fo that there was no 
money in the treafury to fupport either the civil go- 
vernment or the army; and the paffions of the high 
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on account of the fufferings of the Darien company, 
flu€tuated from rage to fullennefs, and from fullennefs to 
rage. In this fituation a regular ftate of a country 
party, fimilar to the country parties of England, ftarted 
up: An appearance new in Scotland, except for a year 
or two after the revolution, the only parties known there 
for five reigns having been thofe of popery or reforma- 
tion, of prefbytery or epifcopacy, of loyalift or rebel: 
But it was more formidable than the common country 
parties in England, becaufe it comprehended almoft the 
whole nation. Thefe difcontents gave advantage too 
for another party, hoftile to government, to increafe in 
numbers, and in the open declaration of their fenti- 
ments ; the friends of the exiled family, who exclaimed 
that the wrongs which had been done to royalty in Scot- 
land, had with vengeance been by heaven repaid, In 
order to fettle all thofe ferments the Queen, inftead of 
imitating the open and fimple manner and conduét of 
her predeceflor, made ufe of the meaneft and leaft efi- 
cient of all the arts of government, the art of deceit : 
For, by her minifters both in England and Scotland, 


fhe gave the moft folemn affurances that fhe was fin- - 


cerely in the intereft of her brother, and would, in due 
time, do juftice to it. In teftimony of her fincerity fhe 
promifed, and foon after publifhed in Scotland, a pardon 
for all treafonable practices, and took meafures to ree 
place the epifcopal clergy in the churches, 350 of whom 
had been ejected foon after the revolution, becaufe they 
would not take the oaths to the new government, and 
all of whom were confequently inimical to the caufe 
which hurt them. She filled mariy places of honour and 
profit with the avowed partizans of her father, and gave 
a promife, which fhe foon after performed, to remove a 
miniftry, compofed of mén who had never once, even 
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Partl¥. in thought, {werved from the caufe of the new govern- 


Boox 


Ces mene 


1702. 


fuch as the Lords Marchmont, Melvil, Selkirk, 
Leven, and Hyndford. 

But thefe arts could not deceive Fletcher of Salton, 
to whofe opinions his countrymen looked up, becaufe 
they knew he had no object but his country, and who 
faid, that moft kings were bad, but a woman king was 
the worft; nor the Duke of Hamilton (formerly Earl 
of Arran) who had placed himfelf at the head both of 
the country party and of the Jacobites, and who, to 
great power of intrigue, joined all the flaming perfonal 
courage of his anceftors, the Douglas’s, in whofe fa- 
mily, by a fingularity unparallelled in hiftory, ten heroes 
fucceeded to each other. Fletcher contrived, and pre- 
fented to the Queen’s minifters, his aét of fecurity (af- 
terwards fo famous), to make Scotland independent for 
ever of England and Englifh counfellors. The Duke 
of Hamilton infifted, that a new parliament fhould be 
aflembled, inftead of one which he complained had been 
chofen in the popular whig ferment of the revolution, 
had fat thirteen years contrary to all former precedent, 
and to the ancient conftitution of Scotland, according 
to which parliaments were annual, was by law diflolved 
by the death of the fovereign*, and which never had 
been legal, becaufe a convention could not be converted 
into a parliament. And to his propofal the duke added, 
that, on this account, all its ats fhould be declared null, 
and the government vefted in the Queen, by a new a&@t; 
his fecret view in which’ was to void the forfeiture of 
her brother: And then concealing one part of his plan 


* In the year 1696 an a&t had piffed, imp swering the parliament in 
being at the King’s death to continue fix months after, in order to fecure 
the proteftant religicn, the fucceffion to the crown, and the peace of the 
kingiom, But the Duke. of Hamilton contended that thefe ends haviog 
been attained by the Queen’s acceffion, the parliament was diffolved even 
under the terms of the att. ae 
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Propofed to them that Fletcher’s act of fecurity fhould 4 


be made the condition of the new fettlement. But thefe 
Propofals being rejected by the Queen’s minifters, be- 
caufe they thought them both too bold and too refined, 
the duke on the firft day of the meeting of parliament, 
which fat both peers and commons in one hall, appeared 
in his place, when all paying the refpect to his rank of 
preferving filence till he fpoke, he rofe and made’a 
formal proteft, delivered with a flow determined voice 
and high air, againft the meeting as illegal, and imme- 
diately left the houle, attended by eighty peers and com- 
moners, who were the greateft number in the houfe, and 
of the beft families, eftates and characters in the na- 
tion. They marched in a body with a folemn pace, 
and in the ranks of parliament, with the Duke of Ha- 
milton at their head, firt prince of the blood, by act of 
parliament next heir to the crown after the defcendants 
of James VI. and beautiful and graceful above them all, 
amidft the fhouts of an innumerable multitude, from the 
parliament-houfe to a tavern in the middle of the city, 
where they dined together, to knit the public by the ties 


of private union. Vhe dean and faculty of advocates, | 


in a public aét, declared the proteft and the conduct of 
the feceding members to be according to the conftitution 
and to law. The commiffioner, the Duke of Queenf- 
berry, however, continued the fefion of parliament, 
which declared it high treafon to call the Queen's ritle, 
or the validity ef the prefent parliament in quefion, 
granted a fupply to maintain the army, and reprimanded 
the dean and faculty of advocates for the opinion they 
had given. 

But thefe meafures fettled not the humcyrs of men. 
The Earl of Marchmont, whole forfeiture for his ac- 
ceffion to the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion had been 
repealed in the prefent parliament, terrified by the ad- 
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vances of the court to the Jacobite party, and by the 
idea of even pointing at making the acts of a parliament 
void on which his all depended, made a motion to fettle 
the crown, in the event of the failure of the Queen and 


‘her iflue, upon the family of Hanover. No one fe- 


conded him: It was received with a general hifs; and 
a motion even followed to commit him prifoner to the 
caftle, for propofing to ‘fettle the crown on the fame 
head that was to wear the crown of England, before 
the independence of Scotland upon England was fettled. 
And the people, who are always ready to grafp at pren 
tences for not paying taxes, refufed to pay the fupplies, 
under the excufe that they were impofed by an illegal 
power; In confequence of which little of the tax was 
levied, and that little almoft only by the violence of im- 
prifonment and free quarters. Uncertain what to do, 
the Queen ordered the parliament to be prorogued, and 
proceeded to the war, without one of the beft arms of . 
war, recruits and regiments as numerous as fhe pleafed, 
from a country which made part of the fame ifland, 
pbeyed the fame fovereign, had the fame intereft with 
England, and whofe inhabitants regarded war as an em- 
ployment for profit, and as a paftime, becaufe they 
loved it, 

In the mean time a difpute had arifen in the cabinet of 
England, concerning the mode of condudting the war. 
Lord Rochefter preffed for a war by fea, to be directed 
againft the trade and fettlements of France and Spain, 
and that only a fmall force fhould be fent to protect the. 
Dutch in the Netherlands, until it fhould appear that a 
greater was neceflary. Lord Marlkorough, on the other 
hand, becaufe he was to command the allied army there, 
which was to confit almoft totally of Englifh and 
Dutch, infifted that the great exertions. of England 
fhould be made by land, and in the Netherlands. The 
Queen, diftracted by the refpe& which fhe owed to her 


uncle’s 
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uncle’s opinions, and her partiality to thofe of her fas Partiv, 


vourite and his wife, following the courfe of all weak 
minds, hoped to pleafe both parties, by fending a large 
army into the Netherlands, and a feet, with a ftrong 
body of troops, to take Cadiz. But the compromife 
pleafed not Lord Rochefter, who faid, ‘© That it was a 
‘© plan to have two land wars inftead of one; that the 
‘© capture of Cadiz was no attack upon the trade or fet- 
* tlements of France or Spain, and might ferve the 
‘* Emperor’s family, but not the Queen of England.” 
In a difguft he threw up his government of Ireland, re- 
tired from bufinefs, and left Lord Marlborough and his 
friends to lavifh the treafures and blood of England in a 
continental war, as they pleafed, 

The war had begun the former fummer in Italy, 
where Prince Eugene had taken Cremona in the night- 
timt, by the ftratagem of a pfieft opening a fecret paf- 
fage into the town, and loft it next morning, by the 
accident of an officer’s exercifing his troops early, which 
he brought to the relief of the town. By a fingular 
fatality of war Marefchal Villeroy, the commander in 
chief, was the almoft only perfon of his army who was 
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made prifonet. In the campaign of the prefent year . 


Lord Marlborough, at the head of the allied army of 
62,000 troops, took with rapidity Stephenfwaert, Venloo, 
Ruremond, and Leige on the Maefe, by which the 
allies gained the command of the-country between the 
Maefe and the Scheldt. The Germans higher up took 
Keyfervert and Landau, which connedted the armies on 
the Maefe and the Rhine: And in confequence of thefe 
two advantages a way was opened for the allies to turn 
the war into the Netherlands, or France, or Germany, 
as they pleafed. During thefe fuccefles the French army 
hovered round the allies, making attempts, and inftantly 
withdrawing them, even although the Duke of Bur- 


gundy was for fome time at its head, becaufe it was tied 
Lia down 
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down by the defenfive plan which Lewis had refolved ort 
Treves and Traerbach were, however, taken by the 
French. One great battle was fought at Luzara, in 
Italy, and another at Fridlingen in Germany, where 
both fides claimed the viétory, becaufe both were de- 
feated. But the young King of Spain, wlio was in the 
firft of thefe battles, gained more than a victory; when 
he taifed his charaéter in the eyes of his Spanifh fubjects, 
by a letter which, in his way to the army; he wrote to 
the Duke de Vendofme, who commanded it, not to fight 
till he fhould arrive, adding a gallant compliment, in- 
penioufly exprefied, “ that his high opinion of the Duke 
“was beft marked by his fear, left, in his. abfence, the 
’¢ duke fhould do too much *,” 

The rapid fuceedes of Lord Marlborough, however, 
fhewed Europe that France was no longer what fhe had 
been, when, inftead of lofing towns, fhe took them 
every where, and inftead of avoiding battles, fought for 
and won them. But as two months were confumed in 
the fiege of Keyfervert, and above three in that of Lan- 
dau, Lewis confidered the time loft to his enemies as 
victories gained by himfelf, and calculated that, ‘at the 
rate of two campaigns fpent in two drawn battles, one 
town taken and retaken in Italy, two towns taken by 
each fide in Germany, and four towns of no great 
ftrength and lefs preparation loft in the Netherlands, he 
and his enemics would grow grey-headed before the 
Spanifh monarchy was wrefted from his grandfon: But 
a plan which to be explained implied difgrace, was not 
feen by his Mies. Tohefe lofles however, which appeared 
greater becaufe they were new, detached the Duke of 
Wolfenbuttle from his alliance, and made the Duke of 
Savoy meditate a defeCion in private, which he foon 
after made public. 


* Lamberti, vol, ii. p. 2cos 
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DISGRACE of the Fleet in the Weft Indies. Fate 

of Admiral Bembeow and his Officers. Preparations 
for the Expedition to Cadiz. Defcription of Cadiz 
and its Bays. — Five Circum/ftances relating to them. 
The Expedition difappointed, and Caufes of it. Dif- 
orders at St. Mary’s. Defeription of Vigo and tts 
Bays. Great Succefs in the Bay of Vigo, and Caufes 
of it. ——Refieions. : 


Anno 1702. 


S the two moft ufeful, and perhaps fublime powers 
of the human mind, next to high fentiment, are 
invention and foreficht, fo, endued with thefe, the late 


i 
S 


King, though involved in dificulties from his earlieft. 


youth to his grave, extricated himfelf from them all. 
In confequence of the habit of exerting thofe powers, he 
had made preparations for the new war, even before his 
Jaft parliament had encouraged him to undertake it: 
And it was owing to this preparation that his fucceflor 
began the war with fo much eafe, and fo little ap- 
pearance of effort, as to aftonifh Europe. Forefeeing 
the dangers to which the Weft Indies would be expofed 
from the vicinity and the junétion of the French and 
Spanith powers in thofe regions, he had, in the laft ftage 
of his life, fent a feet of ten fhips of the line to protect 


them, under Admiral Bembows 
But 
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But it is a true obfervation, that the exertions of fef's 
vice are exactly in proportion to the vigilance of the 
fovereign or his miniftets over them. Queen Elizabeth 
had been vigilant to every department of the ftate; in 
confequence of which fhe was well ferved in every one 
of them. James the Firft, amidft his fcholarcraft and 
his kingcraft, neglected both the fea and land fervice of 
his kingdom; the confequence was, that both fell into 
difgrace in the eyes of Europe. His fucceflor, obliged 
by necefhity to raife and to lead troops, recovered the 
reputation of the Englifh arms by land; but the fame 
neceflity difabled him to.attend to the fea fervice, and it 
fcarcely had a name in his reign. Cromwell, more for- 
tunate in fituation, fucceeded to the command of armies 
in good order ; and then extended his care and attention 
to the fleet, by which he fhook Europe with the terror 
of Englifh arms by land and by fea. Charles the Se- 
cond, who had a natural genius for naval affairs, and 
therefore attended to them, enabled the navy of Eng- 
Jand to defy the fleets of Holland, France, and part of 
athe North, joined againft him. James the Second, in 
his fhort reign, attended to both fervices for the benefit 
of one who he little thought was to reapit. But King 
Wiliiam, by his predileStion for the land fervice more 
than the other, had weakened the fpirit of that other. 
Of this he felt the effects, when, offering the com- 
mand of the Weft India fleet to different officers, they 
had excufed themfelves under different. pretences, to 
avoid the danger of the climate and of the fetvice. It 
is a ftory current among the feamen, that the King, 
who like other Dutchmen did not diflike a pun, faid, 
“* Well, fince thefe beaux will not go, I muft apply to 
** honelt Bembow ;” and that when he was making an 
apology to that admiral for defiring him to return to the 
Welt India Ration, from which he had lately come, 

Bembow 


24ND TRE LAND. 


Bembow interrupted him with an anfwer, which im- 
ported, that he did not underftand apologies to an officer, 
whofe part it was to obey, as it was the King’s to com- 
mand. The fame effects, either of effeminacy of fpirit, 
or of diforder in fervice, or rather perhaps of both (for 
the two go commonly together) in the officers of the 
navy, appeared in the firft fea action of the new war: 
For, Bembow having received intelligence that the 
French fleet was in the feas in which King William 
had expected it would be, went in queft of it, and on 
the rgth of Auguft found it on the coaft of St. Martha, 
commanded by Du Cafle ina noble feventy.-four gun 
fhip, but the reft of the force was inferior to the Englith. 
Bembow hung out the fignal of battle, and engaged : 
But three of his captains, Kirkby, Wade, and Con- 
ftable, fell aftern, under the fame excufe which in Weft 
India feas, where calms and breezes are inftantaneous in 
fucceffion, and partial in the {pace that they occupy, 
every officer may find at hand for not fighting; the ex- 
' cufe, that a fudden calm prevented them from coming 
up. The French, however, fled. Next day Bembow 
overtook them, and renewed the engagement; but the 


fhip of Capt, Walton, afterwards fo famous for his la-, 


conic account of the deftruction of the Spanifh fleet off 
Syracufe, was difabled, and he,gwas fent off to Jamaica 
‘to refit. Notwithftanding this lofs, Bembow continued 
the purfuit and the engagement the fame day and the 
next, but without fuccefs, becaufe his three captains 
ftill kept their diftance. On the fourth day it was ob- 
ferved that the French admiral’s fhip was difabled, and 
Bembow boarded her three times. The reft of the 
Englifh fleet then came up and attacked her; but the 
three captains finding more refiftance than they ex- 
pected, again retired; and the reft of the French fleet 
coming to their admiral’s affiftance, he was faved, 
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this laft ation Bembow’s leg was fhattered with a balls 
He was carried below fainting, and his leg cut off; 
but he gave orders for the couch on which he lay to be 
carried to the quarter deck, and feeing the three captains 
not in action, fired on them to bring them into it: But 
they {till not advancing, he ordered all his captains on 
board, who advifed him not to engage any more; and 
Kirkby perfuaded Capt. Fag, the admiral’s captain, and 
Capt. Vincent, to fign a paper with him, that they 
would not continue the engagement a fifth time; the 
confequence of which was, that the French fleet 
efcaped.—One of Bembow’s friends lamenting the lofs 
of his leg, ** I would rather have loft them both (faid 
he) than feen the difgrace of this day.” 

Bembow brought feveral of his captains to a court 
martial in Jamaica, of which he refufed to be prefident, 
becaufe he faid he was confcious he could not be an 
impartial judge. Kirkby and Wade were condemned 
to be fhot: Conftable efcaped the fame fentence, by a 
premature death: But Fag and Vincent were only fuf- 
pended, becaufe Bembow, in his evidence, generoufly 
declared that they had behaved gallantly in the engage- 
ments, and that he imputed their figning Kirkby’s paper 
to a belief that fuccefs among cowards was impoffible. 
Bembow foon after died of his wounds, applauding the 
valour of the French, and lamenting the want of itin 
his own countrymen. The only proper punifhment for 
cowards is death, because they fear it more than fhame; 
and therefore Kirkby and Wade were fhot as foon as 
they came on the coaft of England. Their relations, 
who were of good families, obferved, that as their 
courage had been hitherto unimpeached, their fault had 
arifen from a defire to pull down the charaé¢ter of a 
commander, who being of a rough temper, had treated 
them with roughnefs; an excufe more dangerous to fer- 
vice than cowardice itfelf, 


In 
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In the mean time the confederate flect of England 
and Holland had left the coaft of England on the 2gth 
of July, and arrived before Cadiz on the rath of Au- 
guft: The greateft armament that ever failed along the 
weftern coaft cf Europe; for, it confifted of fifty Eng- 
lifh and Dutch line of battle fhips, thirty-eight frigates, 
twenty ordnance fhips, with a number of other veflels of 
war *, and carried fourteen thoufand Englifh and Dutch 
land forces, which were commanded by the Duke of Or- 
mond, ‘The fleet was commanded by Sir George Rooke, 
upon whom, in order to give him greater ftate, the com- 
mifiion of vice admiral was conferred, and nohigher could 
be conferred, becaufe the Queen’s hufband bore the title of 
lord admiral. ‘Then appeared a fecond time, within the 
compa{s of two years, the importance of the command 
of the fea to England; for, at the fight of fo vaft an 
armament failing along the coaft of Portugal, the Kine 
took meafures to detach himfelf from the alliance of 
France and Spain, under the excufe that they had pro- 
mifed that protection to his capital, which it was vifible 
they were not able to give. It was fingular in the for- 
tune of Rooke, the fon of a country gentleman in Eng- 
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land, to be the fame admiral who made one fovereign in. 


the north, and another in the fouth, bend to the flag of 
England, when they beheld it waving over the capitals 
of Denmark and Portugal. But the greatnefs of the 
preparations (unlike to thofe of King William againft 
Denmark, all of whofe plans of war had order and pro- 
portion in them) contributed to hurt the expedition 
againft Cadiz: For, the bay of Cadiz was not capable 
of containing the whole of the armament ; and part of 
it was obliged to lie expofed in the ocean on the fouth 
fide of Cadiz, where a fingle ftormy night might have 
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weakened the maritime power of England and Holland. 
The commanders in chief, too, difcorded: Rooke, fu- 
percilious, as all the feamen of that age were, defpifing 
the inexperience of the duke; perhaps too (a thing ‘not 
unufual among the country gentlemen of England) 
proud to fhow that he defpifed his rank; and the duke, 
provoked by that air of fuperiority which the experiente 
of Rooke made him think hjmfelf entitled to aflume. 
Rooke had, befides, difapproved from the beginning of 
the expedition itfelf* ; and perhaps thought, witheut 
being fenfible himfelf of the meannefs of indulging fuch 
a thought, that the credit of his opinion would be called. 
in queftion if the enterprife fhould be attended with: 
fuccefs. 

The fituation of Cadiz and its two bays, which it is 
of much importance to England to know with minute= 
nefs, is attended with the five following circumftances : 


I. One fide of the two bays of Cadiz, both outer 
and inner, is formed by a narrow neck of land which 
runs into the weftern ocean, three miles in length, from 
a place called the Pillars of Hercules, and in fome 
places not two hundred yards in breadth, At the 
weftern extremity of this neck the town of Cadiz 
ftands, well fortified towards the land on the eaft, and 
towards the bay on the north, but not towards the 
ocean on the fouth; becaufe attacks have been dreaded. 
from the land and from the bay, but not from the ocean, 
on account of the danger to which fhipping lying in an 
open fea would be expofed. The landing on this neck 
is poffible from the bay in fome places, but eafy from 
the ocean in different places, and particularly in the 
mouth of the river St. Pedro, two miles eaft of the 
Pillars of Hercules, becaufe in thofe places the water is 
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fhallow on the fhore for the boats to land, deep on the 
coaft for the fhips to prote& them, and the anchorage 
fafe for both,——The {pace of ground allotted by na- 
ture for the town, which is confined by the fea on three 
fides, and by the neceflary fortifications on the fourth, 
is fo fmall, that there is no room in the town for the 
markets, ftore-houfes, magazines of provifions, cellars, 
and other acceffaries of food for man and beaft cuf- 
tomary in other great cities: And therefore Cadiz re- 
ceives its food from day to day not within itfelf, nor 
from the land around itfelf, but from the continent, and 
along the narrow neck of land on which it ftands, or 
from the fifheries in the fea.—Laftly, Placed in a manner 
in the middle of the ocean, it enjoys no fprings of frefh 
water, but is obliged, when rain water faved in refer- 
voirs fails, to be fupplied with water from the port of 
St. Mary’s, on the oppofite fide of the bay on the 
north. 


From thofe various circumftances it follows, that to 
a lodgment of troops on the neck of land to cut off 
provifions, and to a fleet ftationed in the bay to cut off 
water in a feafon of drought, Cadiz muft yield without 
either the one or the other firing a gun; and few troops 
will be required, becaufe the neck of Jand is narrow, and 
one of their flanks will be protected by the bay, and the 
other by the ocean. 

Il. From want of fpace the flreets are exceeding nar 
row: And from the fame caufe the houfes are high, 
confifting of many ftories, and the roofs flat; for peo- 
ple build in the air, who cannot build on the ground, 
and are obliged to enjoy the open air on the tops of their 
houfes, when they cannot do fo in ftreets, where every 
paflenger joftles with another. Eighty thoufand inha- 
bitants in Cadiz are crowded together on a fpot which 
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Hence there is no town in Europe more expofed to 
mifchief from a bombardment than Cadiz; for, a heavy 
bomb falling on the flat roof of a houfe, would break 
through feveral, or burfting in a narrow ftreet filled 
with people, would deftroy multitudes: And the bom- 
bardment is fafe, becaufe the veflels would keep their 
ftation while the weather was good, and retire into the 
bay when it changed; and the coaft on that part of the 
fouth of the town from whence bombs could reach it, is 
deep: It is rocky indeed; but chains inftead of cables 
fixed to the anchors, would prevent the accidents to 
which ropes are expofed among rocks. 

III. The outer bay of Cadiz is feparated from the 
inner bay called the Pcintal, which ferves as a road for 
the dhips when they do not lie in the outer bay, by two 
points of land, which approach fo near as to be about 
feven hundred yards from cach ether. On thefe points 
there are two forts ; one of which oa the fouth is called 
St. Laurent, the other on the north Matagorda; and 
near to this laft, within the inner bay to the eaft, there 
isa fmall fort on a fmall ifland called St. Louis. At 
the eaft fide of the Pointal fland the Caraceas and docks, 
which comprehend the magazines and naval ftores of 
Spain, receive the wealth of the Weft Indics, Spanifh 
main, South Seas, and Philippines, of the Spanifh mo- 
narchy; and where the royal navy is built and ca- 
reened. ‘The Caraccas and docks are weakly defended, 
becaufe Cadiz, and the forts at the narrows between the 
two bays, are deemed to be its beft defenders.—The 
outer bay is about fix miles in length, in a round form; 
and the inner fimilar in its form, but inferior both in 
length and breadth. When a Spanifh fleet of war lies 
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in the inner bay, the fhips lie in a row at the end of re nT IV. 
each other, from fome circumftance in the current, oes 
depth, or anchorage, which makes it neceilary for them = 70%, 
to do fo, or perhaps from a defire to make their move- 
ments more eafy, and lefs fubject to diforder in a bay, 
in which, becaufe land-locked, the winds muft be va- 
riable ; and for the mow part they lie in the fame order 
alfo in the outer bay, probably for the fame reafons. 
The tide is rapid and full, and rifes ten feet high. The 
mouth of the outer bay lies fair from the ocean, and 
from the prevailing wind, the weftern, the force of 
which is increafed by its being confined by the two fides 
of the bay through which it rufhes: And from the 
mouth of the bay, the paflage runs almoft in a ftraight 
Jine to the outmoft point of the Pointal. So that no- 
thing can ftop a ficet in the outer bay till it comes to the 
forts at the’ narrow paflage. If thefe are pafled, no- 
thing can ftcp it till it comes to the Caraccas: And 
with a ftrong tide, wind, and fea, it will go with ‘ex- 
treme velocity from the cxtremity of the one bay to 
that of the other, 

From hence it follows that a fquadron (for only a 
{quadron, not a ficet, is required) of clean Englith . 
fhips, with fire-fhips in_their train, under pretence of 
going to Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, or any where 
elfe near the fame courfe, might, without danger, de- 
ftroy a Spanifh fleet of far fuperior number, and force 
the Caraccas; becaufe fuch a fquadron, advancing in 
what order it pleafed to form, could attack the Spanifh 
fhips one by one, and one fhip with feveral; or if thefe 
fhips tacked, their tacks behoved, in a narrow fpace, to 
be fhort; and in every tack the Englifh feamen would 
have the advantage, becaufe more expert in working 
fhips than the Spaniards. ‘The fame want of room 
would put it out of the powcr of the encmies to avoid 
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the fire-fhips: And if they retired into the Pointal, the 
{quadron, by receiving from the forts a fingle fire, and 
no more, to each fhip, and none at all to fome, might 
follow them, and find {till greater advantages in a fmaller 
than in a larger fpace of action. 

But if after all they fhould mifs their biow, the fame 
tide which at the flood had carried them into Cadiz bay, 
would at the ebb carry them out again, even though the 
wind was from the weft, if it was not very ftrong: 
For, in the war before laft, Capt. Clements made an 
attack upon three zebeques lying before St. Mary’s, re- 
tired with the tide, returned next morning with it, at- 
tacked again, and retired with fafety; although there 
was a Spanifh fleet in the bay looking on, but which, 
becaufe the fhips were unwieldy, and the feamen on 
fhore, as is commonly the cafe in all Spanifh ports, 
could not be got ready in time enough to intercept 
them. 

IV. If an attack fhould be limited to the fhips in the 
Pointal, and to the Caraccas and docks, there are two 
circumftances which favour it. The firft is, that the 
diftance upon the neck of land between the ocean and 
the Pointal, is not two hundred yards over, and the 
paflage fo flat that at the earthquake of Lifbon the two 
waters met; and from the fide within the Pointal, a 
large fpace of the bay is fo fhallow as to be dry at low 
water: From whence it follows, that batteries erected 
on that narrow fpace, either in the common way of 
breaking ground, or by ufing facks of earth, could 
reach fhips in their paflage going out or in from the outer 
into the inner bay, and by the greater weight of guns 
which might be landed of any fize, could deftroy any 
fhips of war that were brought to bear upon them, moft 
of which, from the fhallownefs of water, could not be 
fhips of fize; and it alfo follows, that boats could be 
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conveyed over upon rollers to the Pointal, where, from 
the protection of their own batteries, and the fhallowne(s 
of the water, they could be fafe, and yet, filled with 
combuftibles, might make their excurfions during the 
night, or even in the day time, to fet fire to the fhip- 
ping, docks, or any other object they could reach. In 
both cafes the batteries on the neck, and the boats in 
the fhallows of the Pointal, might receive proteGtion 
from the fhipping on the fouth of the neck.—The fe- 
cond circumitance is, that troops landed from the fide of 
the ocean, at the mouth of the river of St. Pedro, 
which conneéts with the Caraccas a few miles off, and 
with the docks, which are near half way between the 
mouth of the river and the Caraccas, might attack both 
of them on the land fide: And the troops on their march 
from the mouth of the river ta the docks and Caraccas, 
would have one flank covered by the river, and at the 
fame time protect their fmall craft, which, in a depth of 
two to three fathoms, could bring up all military ftores 
and provifions for their ufe. 


VY. To proteé& Cadiz and its bays, requires a far 
greater force than Spain has to fpare. Even a great 
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force feparated in fix different places, to wit, the town, ” 


the three forts, the Caraccas, and the docks, which 
could give no aid to each other, would be diftracted, and 
fall victims piecemeal to an enemy, who could direét his 
whole force to one or two objects alone. 

Thefe circumftances have remained the fame for two 
centuries paft, during all which time the fleets of Eng- 
Jand, with a cruel fatire upon their admirals and ad- 
miralties, have pafled and repafled Cadiz without ever 
once thinking to take advantage of them. But what 
was formerly not difficult, is become much eafier now, 
fipce Mr. Millar’s invention and improvements upon the 
carronade gun, the largeft of which, to throw a ball of 
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an hundred pounds weight above two miles, does not 
weigh a twenty-four pounder gun; and the fmall ones, 
{uch as the fix pounders, are fo light, that one of them 
with its carriage can be born upon a couple of poles by 
two men carrying their arms flung at the fame time. 
Thirty or forty of thefe large carronades placed on the 
narrow neck of land to the eaft of Cadiz, would defend 
it againft a hoft of enemies, and bar all fallies from the 
town, becaufe the fhot, when the guns are charged with 
cannifter, falls in a fheet fourteen hundred feet in length, 
nearer or further off according to the different gravities 
of the parts of which it is compofed, and therefore 
would mow down a column of troops, which in that 
narrow fpace could advance only in columns. The 
fame carronades would reach Cadiz, and throwing balls 
of an hundred pounds weight, to fall upon the flat roofs 


of houfes fix or feven ftories high, would deftroy all be- 
low them*. 


The 


* In the late war there was a party in the army and navy for and againft 
thefe carronades, in confequence of which they were littl: ufed. But, in 
thofe parties, it was obfervable that all the men of genius and inventicn were 
on the one fide, and the dunces and pedants onthe other. The latter party 
were lucky in this refpe€t, thatin a new invention the carriages were not at 
firft properly contrived, and therefore the guns bounced. But that defect 
has fince been remedied, or certainly may be remedied, This invention, 
amidft all its horrors, may prove beneficial to mankind; becaufe, by the 
ufe of general and equal deftrution, it may force nations to keep peace 
with each other, But at any rate iris of the laft importance to Britain, 
becaufe it prefents her with a fhield to guard her only vulnerable parts, her 
docks, and other maritime places, which cannot be turned into fortreffes 
without danger to liberty at home, nor left as they are wichout being ex- 
pofed to infult from abroad; one of which, in time of war, requires a 
ficet ftationed to defend it, inftead of annoying the enemy, when that 
enemy, I mean France, needs no fuch protection, becaufe her fortified 
maritime places defend themselves. To perfons of philofophical minds, at 
a diftance from politics, and a!l thofe politicians who keep men of genius 
always at a difiance from men in power, it was an amufement of late 
(though a painful one) to fee cne-hulf of the engineers, generals, admirals, 
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The Spaniards were forconfcious of the weaknefs of Par Iv. 
Cadiz, that when the confederate fleets under the Duke is pete oy 
of Ormond and Sir George Rooke arrived there, they oe 
learned that the Spaniards had fent all their valuable es ( 
effects acrofs the bay to Port St. Mary’s ; and four saya 
fhips of war of fixty guns, with eight galleons, had ; 
retired into the Pointal. An Englifhman in that age 
could not hear the words Spanifh effeé?s pronounced, 
without affociating with them the idea of mountains of 
gold and filver. The fleet and army were therefore 
alike difappointed to hear that their prey had efcaped 
them, but re-animated when they heard that it was no 
further off than St. Mary’s; and the ideas of honour 
gave place to thofe of avarice in all. The gunners de- 
clared that their bombs could not reach the town; the 
foldiers, that the landing on the neck was not fafe; the 
engineers, that no lodgment could be made there; the 
feamen (with the exception of rear admiral Sir Stafford 
Fairbairn, who offered to run through the Narrows if 
any other would follow him), that the paflage into the 
Narrows was dangerous, becaufe defences had been 
thrown acrofs it, by finking veffels and anchors; the 
pilots, that the mouth of the river St. Pedro was neither 
deep nor fafe; and fome of the captains of fhips who 
lay between Cadiz and St. Catharine’s complained that 
they were expofed to the enemy’s fire, though the places 
were above four miles afunder, But all agreed, and 


and makers of bad fpeeches for or againft minifters, difputing in parliament 
how to begin to mifapply millions at home, after millions had been mifap~ 
plied abroad, for the purpofe of making bad fortifications worfe, when a 
few hundred carronades, throwing the weight of 100 pounds, and judi 
cioufly difpcfed, could guard the forts of England, and of her dominions, 
againft the attacks of the univerfe. Can it be believed that any hip wilh 
approach a battery of guns which throw balls of fuch a weight that a few 
of them ftriking the hull will fink a thip, or throw a theet of cannifter 
fhot, one of which going acrofs a deck, will clear it both of men and 
cordage ? 
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Sir George Rooke among the reft, that a landing at 


‘eaten Port St. Mary’s was the fure way to reach Cadiz, by 


3702. 


marching round the bay to it. The Duke of Ormond, 
almoft alone, prefled for an attack upon the town either 
by land or fea, perhaps remembering that he was in the 
fame. fituation with the gallant Earl of Effex in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, who had like him been op- 
pofed by his council in his wifh to attack Cadiz, had at 
laft prevailed with them, and when he did fo, threw his 
hat into the air in a tranfport of gallant joy. But the 
duke’s prefling inftances in council and out of council 
proved fruitlefs. He was diftracted too by the prince of 
Heffe Darmftadt, formerly viceroy of Catalonia, who 
affured him, that if he gave the delay of a week or two 
to the Spaniards, they would yield to their natural bias 
againft France; by Rooke, who taking advantage of 
the terms of the manifefto publifhed in Spain by orders 
from England *, put him in mind that he was to defend, 
not deftroy the towns of the Queen’s ally, and there- 
fore not to bombard Cadiz; and by letters from Mr, 
Methuen, ambaflador in Portugal, who, being generous 
himfelf, faid, that the beft way to conquer Spain was by 
generofity. Yet the duke for fome days ftill delayed 
quitting Cadiz; and in the mean time Rooke, confined 
to his cabin by the gout, or pretending to be fo, heard 
of his agonies with a fullen indifference, and with the 
fame indifference gave orders to his fhips to: protec the 
Janding on the continent oppofite ta Cadiz, when the 
duke had at laft been prevailed upon to Jand there. . 

The troops were landed in the bay of Bulls, and 
near a week {pent in taking the fort of St. Catharine’s, 
and other forts there. When the duke came firft to the 
pay of Cadiz, he had fummoned the governor of Cadiz, 


 Manifefto publithed in Gazette of September 10, 1702+ 
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fpirit the governor anfwered, ‘* That he would follow : s ee s 
“ the generous examples of his anceftors, who had = 1702. 
** never owed théir elevation to the blood or exile of 

“ their Kings*.” The duke, irritated by an. anfwer 
which reproached him with the defertion of his fove- 

reign and his general in the hour of need, threatened 

the commandant of St. Catharine’s, that he would hang 

him if he did not furrender. The commandant an 
{wered with Spanifh gravity, ** That it was much the 

** fame whether he was hanged for keeping the fort, or 

** for giving it up; but that he would die rather by the 

*s hands of his foes, than of his friends.” 

When the foldiers and feamen arrived at laft at St. pifordetsat 
Mary’s, they found that the Spaniards had removed all St Mary's 
the effets which had been brought from Cadiz, back 
into the country. Enraged and difappointed in the fa- 
vourite paffion of all armed bodies, love of plunder, they 
gave a loofé to the other two paffions, which are the 
moft habitual to them, love of wine and of women. 

They broke open the cellars; where they became in 
toxicated with the Spanifh wines, the fweetnefs of 
which enticed them, and the ftrength of which they did . 
hot fufpe&; and then committed all the diforders of 
war, plundering the town and country, infulting 
churches, and ravifhing the women. They forced the 
nunneries, as they faid, to drive the priefts out of them ; 
and the monafteries, becaufe they expected to find them 
* filled with nuns. In this general diforder there was no 
difference between foldier and feaman, and very little 
between officer and private man, except that the men 
plundered the enemy, and the officers the men, under 
pretence of giving redrefs. The Duke of Ormond was 
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too young in command to have fufficient authority, and 
Rooke did not exert his. Befides, all authority was 
fruitlefs againft drunkards and madmen, who knew not 
that they received punifhment, even while it was in- 
fliting. In vain the Queen afterwards lamented to 
parliament, the difgrace which that day brought upon 
her arms and the nation. In vain one of the generals, 
Sir Henry Bellafis, was cafhiered ; and another, Sir 
Charles O‘Hara, loft his character. . The affections of 
the Spaniards, once loft, could never be recovered, 
during all the courfe of the war, to an army, which 
their priefts told them was compofed not of men, but of 
devils, becaufe they were heretics. 

The Duke of Ormond, imputing thefe exceffes ta 
the contagion of multitudes, divided his army next day, 
and fent part of it to attack Fort Malagorde; but that 
part quickly returned, becaufe not more than four pieces 
of cannon could be carried with it on account of marfhes 
in the paflage, and becaufe it was found that the tide 
flowed round the fort: And then all the diforders of the 
foldiery returned with it, increafed from the fhortnefs of 
the interruption, and their fenfe of its caufe. But, the 
third day, languor, dejection, filence and thame, came 
in their place, made more difmal by the frequency of 
punifhment, which almoft all knew they had deferved. 
To thefe fucceeded bad humour with themfelves and 
each other, which infeéted even the commanders in 
chief, 

The armament failed foon after for England, dif- 
honoured, dejected, every man laying the blame on his 
neighbour to throw it off himfelf, and preparing to 
make his complaint in England of the mifbehaviour of 
all, when they met Captain Hardy at fea, who had 
learned from the blabbing vanity of a French conful in 
the bay of Lagos, that the Spanifh galleons, with an 
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immenfe treafure from the South Seas, had got fafely Parriv. 


into Vigo, under the protection of a fleet of his coun- 
trymen. It was inftantly refolved in a council of war, 
to turn the courfe of the fleet and army to Vigo. At 
the found of treafures from the South Seas, dejection 
and animofity ceafed ; and thofe who a few days before 
would not {peak when they met, now embraced and 
felicitated each other. The bays of Vigo. very much 
refemble thofe of Cadiz; for, there is an outer and 
-inner bay feparated by two points of land which ap- 
proach near to each other, and on which there are forts 
in the fame way as in the entry to the Pointal at Cadiz, 
and the town lies in the outer bay. The French and 
Spaniards had made the refemblance {till more complete: 
for, on-hearing that the confederate fleet had turned its 
courfe towards Vigo, they withdrew all their fhips info 
the inner bay; and befides the fame obftructions which 
had been made ufe of in the paflage between the two 
bays at Cadiz, they threw a boom acrofs the paflage at 
Vigo between the two bays. In one refpect the fitua- 
tion of the bays at Vigo is inferior to thofe of Cadiz, 
that they are commanded by heights. But of this ad- 
vantage, becaufe it was a flow one, the confederate ar- 
mament made no ufe; for, when the fleet entered the 
outer bay, and faw the French fleet, and the treafures 
of Spain, locked up in the inner bay, and incapable of 
efcape except by their own valour, all the difficulties 
which had appeared to be mountains at Cadiz, dwindled 
down into mole-hills at Vigo. The gunners agreed, 
that their bombs could reach the town and fhipping ; 
the engineers, that lodgments and works could eafily 
be made; the foldiers, that there was no danger in 
landing; the feamen, that the paflage at the Narrows 
could eafily be forced, notwithftanding all its defences 
and obftruétions; and the pilots, that the depth of the 
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water was every where fufficient,-and anchorage fafe. 


W~—_ Rooke’s gout incommoded him no longer: He went 


3702, 


from fhip to fhip even in the night-time, and becamé 
civil; and the duke, with his father’s generofity, his 
brother’s, and his own, forgot al] that was patt. 

It was refolved that al] at one time the fhips fhould 
batter the town of Vigo in the outer bay; the bomb 
veffels bombard it and the fhipping in the inner bay; 
the troops land on the fame fide of the bay with Vigo, 
but pafs the town, in order to get the more fpeedily at 
the enemy’s fhips; one part of them to attack one of 
the forts which defended the paflage between the two 
bays, while the other part was to pafs that fort, and 
march along the fide of the inner bay, in order to annoy 
with artillery the fhipping; and the veflels of war to 
force their entry into the inner bay, notwithftanding the 
forts, and obftructions between the forts. In order to 
animate the army, the duke landed with the firft body; 
and to animate the fleet, all the admirals quitted their 
flags, and went on board fuch of the fmall fhips as 
could approach neareft where the danger was greateft. 
The boom was burft by the fhock of the fhips of war 
ftriking againft it in their paflage, amidft all the fire of 
the enemy’s forts and fhips. But the entry of the fleet 
was delayed for fome time, by the accident of Admiral 
Hopfon’s fhip, which had been the firft to break .the 
boom, and pafs in, being fet on fire by a French firea 
fhip. When the flames reached near the powder room, 
the feamen leaped into the fea, where above an hundred 
of them wete drowned; but their commander went 
calmly to the place, and extinguifhed the fire,x—The 
troops at the fort in the mean time meeting with diffi- 
culties, the Spaniards, who obferved it, opened a. gate 
to make a fally upon them; but in that inftant a {mall 
body of Englifh grenadiers ruthed to the gate, and fe- 
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cured it till their companions joined and entered with Partiv. 


them. The French and Spaniards feeing the paflage 
between the bays forced, one of the forts that guarded 
it ftormed, feveral of the enemy’s fhips in the inner bay, 
a great fleet of them in the outer bay, and an army 
marching along the fhore with artillery that could reach 
them, refolved to burn their own fleet, that it might not 
fall into the hands of their enemies; the moft gallant of 
all the French admirals, Chateauneuf, fhewing the way 
to his fquadron. A fingular fpe@acle was then pre- 
fented to the Spanifh inhabitants, who were gathered on 
the heights round the bay; the Spanifh and French 
feamen and foldiers endeavouring to deftroy their own 
fhips, and the Englifh and Dutch to fave them, and 
both fides intent upon their work alone, and not to 
annoy each other, except when theif mutual interrup- 
tions forced them to encounter. In this ftruggle nine 
French fhips of war were burnt, of which four were 
of the line, and ten taken, of which eight were of the 
line; and of the Spanih galleons, from twenty to forty 
guns, eleven were taken, and fix deftroyed. It was be- 
lieved that twenty millions of pieces of eight were on 
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board: But the real amount of the treafure was never ° 


known, becaufe much was funk, much fecreted by thofe 
who took it, and the French and Spanifh crowns feized 
“what had been faved in the ftruggle, under pretence of 
accounting for it to the merchants to whom moft of it 
belonged, but in reality from the neceffity of their af- 
fairs ; for, though fecurity was by public declaration 
promifed to the merchants, they never got it. 

The animofity between the commanders in chief, 
which had been fufpended by the profpect of wealth and 
glory, revived on the enjoyment of them. Rooke, on 
the day after his fuccefs, without any previous adver- 
tifement or preparation, wrote to the Duke of aE 
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that he was to fend the great fhips and bomb veffels im- 


9 mediately to England ; adding thefe words, “I offer it 


“© to your confideration, whether yourfelf will not think 
‘© it proper, now all probability of fervice is over, to 
‘ take this opportunity of the great fhips of going home 
“ yourfelf.”” The duke anfwered, that if Rooke would 
Jeave him fhips enough, he would attack Vigo, and if 
he took it, winter there. Rooke’s reply was in thefe 
words: ‘* I will venture to leave five or fix frigates 
“¢ with you: I can alfo leave your grace fix weeks or 
“ two months provifions for the army, which is all I 
“can do.” This offer put a fpeedy end to the corre- 
fpondence, by the duke’s writing that he would be ready 
to fail next day: And he left Spain with his army *, 
fer the fame reafon that every army will leave every 
part of Spain, except that which lies on the coaft of 
the Mediterranean, want of provifions, and of every 
neceffary of life. Hopfon gota penfion inftead of ho- 
nour ; the. commanders in chief, the trinket of thanks 
from parliament, which could not be refufed; and the 
Duke of Ormond, an honourable exile in the govern- 
ment of Ireland, and the envy of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, which ftopped his farther advances in glory, and 
at an after-period ended in the fall of both. 

The fuccefs of Vigo might have pointed out to Eng- 
land, then and fince, that the proper dire&tion of war 
againft Spain was againft her harbours, becaufe her 
ports of Alicant and Carthagena are commanded by 
heights, and poorly defended to the land; Cadiz was a 
prize not difficult to be feized ; the weaknels of Vigo 
had been expofed; and there were no other fortified 
harbours in Spain of any confequence, except Gibraltar, 
which was foon after taken; Barcelona, into which no 
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where fhips are deftroyed by the worm, becaufe its 
bottom is foul, and all the places of fafety in the Bay 
of Bifcay, were of little confequence, becaufe too much 
within land from the running of the coaft of Spain 
away to the weft. In the South Seas, their dominions 
were in the fame condition in which they are at this 
hour; becaufe, from caufes natural and political, their 
condition continues always the fame: For, of the few 
fortifications which they have there, moft were built of 
mud walls, partly from indolence, and partly becaufe in 
fome provinces no ftone is to be found; their guns ho- 
neycombed, from the hot and dry nature of the air in 
fome places, in which no fhowers of rain are ever to be 
feen* ; the fhot and fhells cracked, rufted, or wafted, 
from the fame caufes, fo as to be of little effect by the 
windage to which thofe defects give an opening; the 
Carriages of many of the guns fplit, or rotten, from 
the heat of the weather, and the difficulty of procuring 
proper wood to repair or replace them, in fome places, 
where no wood grows; the mufquets and their ball in 
the fame condition; and the powder weakened in its 


quality by the length of the paflage from Europe, and. 


the alternate fucceflion of extreme heat and extreme 
dews ; two or three fhips of war ftationed off Lima; 
two or three thoufand foldiers fcattered along a fea-coatt 
four thoufand miles in length; and the inhabitants of 
the whole empire as weak and as fearful as women, from 
the relaxing nature of the climate, and becaufe they 


never heard the found of wart. What could have 
been 


® It appears from the late publications of Monf, Volney and Savory, that 
the hot and dry air uf the lower Epypt affeéts the furface of iron. 

+ Iwas at Lifbon in the Jate war, when France perfuaded Spain to order 
the Englith merchants to leave Spain, and then {ent them an invitation to 
fettle in France, which obliged many of them to take fhelter in Lifbon till 
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been done at that time even by private perfons, and can 
be done at any time by them, againft fo feeble a foe, 
may be feen in the Appendix to this volume, No. I. 
which contains an account of an intended expedition 
into the South Seas by private perfons in the late war, 
and which I publifh for the fake of two nations whofe 
interefts arc the fame, and whofe affections (at leaft if 
the affections of the Englifh to the Spanifh nation can 
be guefled from thofe of the Spaniards to the Englifh) are 
mutual: I fay, for the fake of Spain, that fhe may 
know the dangers to which fhe will expofe herfelf by 
quarrels with England; and for the fake of England, 
that fhe may take advantage of them, if quarrels fhall 
be forced upon her. 

But the glory of the Duke of Marlborough was con-~ 
cerned, that the eyes of England fhould be turned 
another way. And a nation followed him, which is 
always led while it thinks that it drives all others; and 
the very popularity of whofe vanities, from the firft year 
of Queen Anne to the end of the: laft continental war, 
has contributed to lead it aftray, dreaming of victories 
and fiexes on the continent, but not reflecting that the 
only end of war is peace, and that the true victories of a 
maritime nation, if wife, lie notin flaughtering enemies 
whofe places are eafily filled up, nor in taking towns 
which are eafily retaken, and which ata peace are al- 
ways given back, but in cutting off, as quickly as can 
be done, their refources of money, to force them not 
cenly foon to make peace, but to perfevere in keeping it 
long. 


they fhould refolve what to do. In confequence of this accident, I had ec= 
cafion to fee mary Britith fubje€ts who had lately come from the South 
Seas 5 and their concurrent tefimony of the ftate of the Spanith dominions 
there, was fuch as | have defcribed. The Appendix, N° 1. will thew that 
} had very goud reafons for being exaé in My inquiries, and to weigh the 
ercuit of teftimonies with care, 

If 
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volume, which fhall call the attention to the advantages 


which England alone, and much more England and 
Holland united, poflefs, in making war upon France in 
a way forgot for many centuries ; or to the advantages 
which England poffefles in conducting a war againft 
Spain, in a way which has not been practifed fince the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth ;—if there be any thing in 
them to fhow thofe two nations, that the Englith lion, 
though Jately in the toils, and forely befet by them, has 
ftill refources left in their weaknefles, and in unions 
with fitter nations which are ftill not impraéticable :—In 
fine, if the refle@tion on calamities void of all fruit but 
calamity, which the frequency of war brings upon Eu- 
ropean nations, fhall make them fecl the wifhes, the 
prayers, and even the agonies for peace, fimilar to thofe 
which the writer of thefe fheets feels, then he will have 
attained his end in publifhing them. 


1702. 


Nook 


ACCOUNT of an INTENDED ExPpEDITION into 
the SOUTH SEAS by private PERsons in 
the LATE War. 


E FORE I enter upon the following relation, three 
obfervations muft be premifed. 

I, The only paflage by which fhips of war or priva- 
teers have hitherto gone upon expeditions againft the 
Spaniards in the South Seas, is by Cape Horn. But it 
is extremely dangerous and difficult in that high latitude 
to attempt the paflage, except in the fummer months; 
and the only fummer months there are December and 
January. 

IJ. When the paflage is made, veffels meet with 2 
fouth land wind from the fouthmoft point of Chili all the 
way to the bay of Panama. This wind never varies, 
carries fhips above an hundred miles a day, and the tract 
in which it runs reaches an hundred leagues off the coaft 
to the weft. 

From the bay of Panama, fhips are carried to the 
Kaft Indies by the great trade wind, at the rate of above 
an hundred miles a day. This is the track of the Spanifh 
fhips, from their dominions in the South Seas, to their 
pofleffions in the Philippine iflands, 


From 
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From the Eaft Indies to the South Seas there are two 
paflages ;—one by the north, to fail to the latitude of 
40° north, in order to get into the great weft wind, 
which about that latitude blows ten months in the year; 
and which, being ftrong, carries vefiels with quicknefs 
to the northern part of the coaft of Mexico. From the 
extreme point of Mexico in the north, there is a land 
wind which blows all the way to the bay of Panama, 
from the north to the fouth, precifely fimilar in all re- 
{pects to the land wind which blows along the coaft of 
Chili to that bay, from the fouth to the north. This 
firft tra& into the latitude of 40° north, and then along 
the coaft of Mexico, is the route which the Acapulco 
fhips take in coming from the Philippines to the Scuth 
Seas.—The other route from the Eaft Indies is by the 
fouth, to get into the latitude of 40° fouth in New 
Holland; and from thence to take advantage of the 
great weft wind, which about that latitude blows ten 
months of the year, in order to reach Chili, where the 
fouth land wind will be found. The facility of this laft 
route was not known tii] the late difcoveries, which will 
make the memory of Sir Jofeph Banks, of Captain 


Cook, of Lord Sandwich, and of his prefent Majefty,’ 


immortal in hiftory. 


III. All the Englith expeditions into the South Seas, 
fince the firft by Sir Francis Drake, till the laf by Lord 
Anfon, have been fuccefsful, but few of them pro- 
fitable.——-The reafon of their fuccefs is obvious. The 
naval force of Spain is ftationed always in Calloa bay, 
off Lima; becaufe that bay is the moft proper part of 
the Spanifh dominions for a naval ftation, from its fu- 
perior fafety to all other places in the South Seas, and 
from its being centrical between their fouthern and 
northern provinces there. If the commanders of that 
nayal force hear that the Englifh fhips are on the coafts 
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of the provinces, either to the fouth or north of Lima, 
they cannot go to find them in the teeth of the fouth or 
north land wind. They muft, therefore, firft run out 
an hundred leagues weft, in order to get out of thofe 
winds; and then turn to the north or fouth, to reach the 
latitude at which they wifh to arrive; and, laftly, turn 
in to the eaft on the fkirt of one of the land winds to 
reach the coaft. In all thefe three courfes they will be 
going at the rate of perhaps thirty miles a day; while, 
in the mean time, the Englith veflels, at the diftance of 
an hundred leagues, within the outer fkirts of the land 
winds, are running along the coaft at the rate of above 
an hundred miles a day: fo that it is almoft impoffible 
that the purfued and the purfuers fhould ever meet. 
And accordingly, in all the Englifh enterprifes in the 
South Seas, I do not remember a fingle inftance of a 
fhip being taken during thefe two courfes; I mean 
along the coaft of Chili and Peru, until they got into 
the bay of Panama; or along the coaft of Mexico, 
until they got into that bay. It is equally difficult to 
catch them in the bay of Panama, on account of the 
number of iflands and places of fhelter there.—Again, 
the reafon why feveral of the expeditions have been un- 
profitable was, that unlefs the captors lighted upon 
money, ingots, plate, or jewels, they had no market 
for their numerous prizes, and were therefore obliged 
to deftroy them. ‘The account of Lord Anfon’s voyage 
fhews, that if he had had veffels and crews to carry toa 
market all the prizes he took in the South Sea, and 
the plunder he burnt at Peyta, he muft have gained 
1,200,000/, more than the 400,000 that he did. But 
this difadvantage is now over; becaufe the empire and 
influence of England is now fo vaft in the Eaft, that 
prizes taken in the South Seas cannot fail of finding 
markets in India and China. 


As 
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As it was underftood that the late Lord George Ger- 
maine was intrufted with the condu@ of the Jate war, I 
more than once prefumed to fay to him, becaufe he was 
always good in liftening to me, that at a time when all 
the King’s fhips were employed in public great fervices 
to preferve the dominions of England, from France, 
Spain, America, and Holland, it was impoffible to ex- 
pect they fhould be able to annoy the trade of the ene- 
mies ; and that this laft fervice fhould be conducted, by 
giving encouragements of reward and honour to priva- 
teers, by which the war againft the enemy’s trade 
might be maintained at the expence of the merchants, 
and not of the ftate, or at leaft at a very fmall expence 
to the ftate, if encouragement was given to merchants: 
That Queen Elizabeth had acted in this way, not only 
in her public adminiftration, but in her private conduc, 
who ufed often to go down the river in her barge, failed 
round the private fhips of war to examine them, went 
on board, fometimes even dined in them, knighted the 
captains where they had merit, changed the names of 
the veflels when fhe did not like them into lucky names, 
to pleafe the humours of the feamen; made donatives of 
money to the crews, and added all the flatteries of a 
woman to all the fmiles of a fovereign, to animate the 
men and their commanders; by which fhe gained the 
treafures of Spain to England, more than by her armies 
and navies; and, which was of far more confequence, 
fhe {pread a fpirit of honour, of activity, and of marine 
chivalry, among her young nobility and gentry, who 
were as vain of maintaining veflels of war at their own 
expence, and failing them themfelves, as their potterity 
are now of keeping race-horfes, and attending gaming- 
tables: That though the public of France, Spain and 
America united, had more money than the public of 
England; yet that private perfous had more money in 
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England than private perfons had in thofe three countries 
and that the great art of government feemed to be, to en- 
gage private perfons in Britain, by views of honour, and 
of their private intereft, to make public exertions. I 
had not then the honour of the acquaintance of Lord 
Sandwich ; otherwife I fhould have held the fame lan- 
guage to him, and am perfuaded, I fhould have met 
with the fame indulgence. Lord George heard me with 
patience, becaufe he was not one of thofe minifters who 
will not fpeak on profeffional fubjeéts except to pro- 
feffional men: One of the moft unfortunate conceits 
that minifters of ftate can form; becaufe, as common 
fenfe and a knowledge of facts are the foundations of 
all profeffions, it may fometimes. happen that thofe who 
are not of the profeffion, may know more of it than 
thofe who are; and whenever a profeffional man wraps 
himfelf up in the myftery of his trade, to keep all who 
do not belong to it at arms length from him, it is a fure 
mark that he is not only ignorant, but is confcious of 
his being fo. é 

The laft Spanifh war broke out fo late in the fummer 
that there was little chance of getting any expedition of 
confequence ready to pafs Cape Horn in the proper 
months of December or January: And therefore there 
was a profpect that the moft vulnerable parts of the 
Spanifh empire, her South Seas, would be fafe from at- 
tack for twenty months. But it occurred to me, that 
fince the late difcovery of Captain Cook and his friends, 
there were two eafy ways of getting into the South Seas 
at any time of the year; the one from Britain by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the other from India, either 
by the Philippines to hold north, or by New Holland to 
hold fouth ; that the very circumftance of the confciouf- 
nefs of Spain of her fecurity for twenty months, gave 
an advantage to thofe who fhould attempt to make her 


10 feel 
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feel her miftake; and that the proper mode of con- 
ducting an expedition from Britain in the South Seas, 
was to run by the Cape of Good Hope and New Zea- 
land to the coaft of Chili; from thence along that coaft 
by the fouth land wind into the bay of Panama; from 
thence upon the trade wind with the prizes, and fuch 
of their goods as were fit for the eaftern markets, ta 
the eaftern iflands, China or India; and from thefe two 
Jaft countries back with additional crews, new ftores, 
and refitted fhips, or new fhips, by the Philippines, to 
the north coaft of Mexico; from thence by the north 
Jand wind into the bay of Panama; and fo to continue 
the circle of expeditions, by cruifing in the South Seas, 
and landing on the coafts, as long as they continued pro- 
fitable. 


There were at that time three merchants of Glafgow, 
who amongft them had gained half a million fterling by 
trade, and whofe vigour of mind I knew to be equal to 
their fortunes: The late Mr. Glafsford, the late Mr. 
Speirs, and the prefent Mr. Cunningham. On the roth 
of July 1779, I wrote the following letter to Mr. Glafs- 
ford, who had been my dear friend for twenty years. 


“Dear Sir, — Edinburgh, July roth, 1779. 


‘¢ Near two years ago I faw feveral letters from our 
countrymen in the Weft Indies and North America, 
“© that there was a great fpirit of privateering in thofe 
S¢ parts, but that it was checked by the Weft Indian 
“© governors, who took exorbitant fees for letters of 
“¢ marque ; by the admirals, who accounted privateers 
*© to be poachers on their ground; and by the brothers 
‘© the Howes, who wifhed to keep all veffels near them- 
felves for the public fervice. I wrote Lord George 
‘¢ Germaine an account of thofe things, and fent him 
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the letters. He foon took care that full fcope fhould 
be given to privateers, and fince that time wrote me, 
that the nation had owed much to them: 


“© On different occafions I have had particular oc- 
cafion to know his lordfhip’s opinion that the enemies 
trade might be more effectually deftroyed by priva- 
teers, than in any other way, and he has created 
exertions in that way (which I fhall explain to you at 
meeting) that are known to very few but myfelf. 
‘© Thefe things emboldened me, in two letters, to 
fend the following project to Lord George; that an 
attack fhould be made in the Spanifh South Seas from 
India and Europe at the fame time, or nearly at the 
fame time; that for this purpofe a difpatch fhould in- 
ftantly be fent over land to India for the company’s 
troops, fhips, and treafures, either to make an attack 
upon Manilla, or, if that place was thought too 
ftrong, to go to the coaft of Mexico, even though 
the expedition was fmall; that fmall fquadrons . of 
ftout privateers from Glafgow, Liverpool, Briftol, 
London, &c. fhould be prevailed on to go round by 
the Cape cf Good Hope; and that, as encourage- 
ments to the merchants, government fhould infure 
their fhips, in the fame way as they do the ftorefhips 
and tranfports in their fervice, give commiffions to 
laft during the expedition, to their officers, in the 
fame way as Queen Elizabeth and Queen Anne did, 
and affift them with marines in order to preferve fub- 
ordination, I added, that I thought the Glafgow 
part might be executed by three men, for whofe fe~ 
crecy I could anfwer, Mr. Speirs, Mr. Cunningham, 
and yourfelf, 
‘* How Lord George may receive this project I do 
not know. But my reafon for informing you of it 
s¢ before 
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* before I have his anfwer is, that you may have time 
** to form your thoughts upon it. 

“¢ It does occur, that it is impoffible for three men 
“* to do a greater fervice to their country, or higher to 
‘¢ their own honour, than engaging in this one; that 
‘* you may probably be the firft on the field of plunder ; 
‘* and, if government gives its afliftance, that there are 
‘© few adventures in which private perfons may have a 
“ better chance of making a large profit with a fmaller 
s* rifk than in this one. 

‘* I recommend to you the perufal of Woodes Rogers’ 
‘© voyage, who certainly was a very uncommon man, 
‘¢ and fhall fend you all the other books of voyages into 
“< thofe feas.” 


The import of the anfwers which I received from the 
gentlemen, was, that they liked the idea very well in 
general, but could not truft their own judgment upon it; 
and therefore defired me to communicate it to Mr. Millar 
of Edinburgh for his opinion. Mr. Glafsford’s letter 
contained thefe remarkable words: ‘‘ I have made my 
$6 fortune by Britifh trade, and think it a duty to venture 
‘¢ part of it in protecting that trade.” 


Mr. Millar, a banker of great wealth, and ancient ‘ 


family, had been originally in the fea fervice. He is 
the fame perfon who invented and improved the caronade 
gun, and who has lately invented an improvement upon 
fhipping, of perhaps ftill greater importance to a naval 
nation; the double fhip, worked by wheels in the two 
feparations between the two veflels, in a calm and 


when the wind is contrary*. I know not his equal in- 


this 


* Mr. Millar lately fent a prefent of his book with plates to defcribe the 
veffel and its principles to every fovere'gn of Lurope, and alfo to the American 
States, becaufe he thought that the invention ought to be the property of hu- 
man kind. Copies of it were alfo fent to the royal foc.cty at London, the 
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this ifland in point of invention, fagacity to regulate it, 
induftry, and fpirit. And therefore, when I was fent to 
him, I thought the race was won. But Mr. Millar, after 
hearing me for fome time, without faying a word, rung 
a bell, called for a globe, and twirling it two or three 
times round, pointed out, that a fhip going from Britain 
to the South Seas by Cape Horn, traverfed only a third 
of the globe; whereas to go by the Cape of Good 
Hope, fhe muft fail round the whole of it: and then 
gravely atked me, whether I was not mad to engage my 
friends in fo romantic a project. I anfwered, that I 
meafured diftances, not by the fpace of fea gone over, 
but by the fpace of time required to go over it; that the 
difference in point of time between the one route and the 
other was only fix weeks, which I fhewed by tacking 
together the times in which different voyages had been 
made from one point of the route to another; a method 
which I was obliged to follow from want of a better, 
becaufe no attempt has ever been made to perform the 
whole voyage in one ftretch, without turning or ftop- 
ping in the courfe, for different purpofes ; and that the 
lofs of fix weeks feemed to be compenfated by the 
following circumftances: Armaments going by Cape 
Horn ftop on the coaft of Braziles, from whence ex- 
prefics are inftantly fent over land, to put the South Seas 
on their guard before the armaments can reach them: 
After their departure from the Braziles, they have no 
place to ftop at till they get into the South Seas: By the 
length of the voyage, the fhaking of the fhips in high 
Jatitudes, with a violent weft wind almoft continually 
againft them, and the fatigue of the feamen, they are 


advocates’ library in Scotland, and the univerfity libraries of that country, 
and I believe alfo of England; and he conftruéted, and tried in the fea, fe 
veral of thefe veffels, to afcertain which was the beft form, at his own ex 
pence, which has been a very great one, 
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obliged, inftead of making their attack on their firft 
coming upon the fcene of action, when men’s {pirits are 
higheft, to go off to Juan de Fernandes, or Mazafuero, 
in order to refit their fhips and recover the healths of 
the crews: In the one paflage the veflels are expofed to 
fhipwreck in high latitudes, and with high winds in 
their face ; whereas, in the other, they may have three 
refting places after they take their departure from the 
Cape de Verd iflands, to wit, the Cape of Good Hope, 
New Holland, and New Zealand, go in eafy latitudes 
from 33 to 35°, except for a week or two along the ex- 
tremity of New Holland, even at which place the lati- 
tude is not higher than 40°, and are carried to their 
point of deftination, the cne way, by that prevailing 
wefterly wind, which in the other way would impede 
them. Mr. Miilar faid he would give-the idea fair play, 
but he muft have time to confider. Ina few days he 
wrote me a letter, to be fhewn to the Glafgow gentle- 
men, that the project was a good one, if government 
would affift them. 

In the mean time I had the honour to receive the fol- 
lowing anfwer from Lord George Germaine. 


“© DEAR Sir, July 24th, 1779. 

** Tam much obliged to you for the information you 
*€ gave me, and which you have communicated to Lord 
*¢ North, about the manner of conducting the war 
“¢ againft Spain. I agree with you, that the plans pro- 
pofed would diftrefs the enemy moft effectually ; but 
‘© I fear Lord North would not be prevailed upon, at 
‘* this time, to grant that money for the encouragement 
*< of the privateers, which he may think at prefent ne- 
“* ceflary for the immediate defence of this country; 
“¢ and indeed, till he knows whether the fleet of this 


** kingdom can maintain its fuperiority at fea, and by 
‘© that 
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“¢ that means prevent the invafions which are prepared 
s¢ againft us, he will not readily adopt meafures of of- 
fence, which he will not be able to fupport, till fuc- 
<< cefs has attended the naval operations now depending. 
«© The Spaniards and French have now at fea, in Eu- 
“¢ rope, no lefs than feventy fail of the line; a few days 
“© may produce events of the utmoft confequence; till 
thefe are decided, it is in vain to fpeculate upon diftant 
“6 operations. In former wars, the fuperiority of our 
fleet left adminiftration at full liberty to adopt and 
“¢ purfue plaris of offence in every quarter of the world. 
I truft that fituation may foon be reftored to us; and 
*¢ then, 1 am certain, the war again{ft France and Spain 
“¢ fhould be carried on with all poflible vigour ; for this 
“¢ empire is undone, if it can act only on the defenfive. 

«¢ I wifhed to have delayed writing to you for fome 
© time, till I could fee the turn affairs were likely to 
« take; but I fhould be forry if you could have con- 
ftrued my filence into any want of attention to you, 
‘© or difregard to what you propofed; and therefore, I 
now write, that I may have the pleafure of returning 
‘© you my thanks for your zeal for the public fervice, 
and, at the fame time, of afluring you of my regard 
“* and efteem. 
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‘6 Iam, dear Sir, 
** Your faithful humble fervant.”? 


Soon after I received a fhort note from Lord George, 
without a date, that he was attending to the Glafgow 
affair, and thought he could bring it about. 


The three gentlemen fpent the intermediate time in 
adjufting their plan. Each of them anfwered for a 
friend, whofe names were Mr. Gordon, Mr. Dunlope, 
and Mr. Bogle, all of Glafgow, and now living: The 
honourabie Mr, Elphingfton, formerly captain af an 

13 Indiaman, 
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Indiaman, and now a direGtor of the Eaft India come 
pany, with the fpirit of his brothers, and of his noble 
anceftors, offered to throw his money into the adventure, 
and to go commodore, provided government could be 
prevailed upon to fell a forty or fifty gun fhip for him to 
command, and the armament fhould confift of three 
ftout frigates befides, in order to be able to force har-~ 
bours, and to make the more frequent landings on the 
towns; and the gentlemen agreed to it, though their 
criginal plan was by no means fo extenfive. 

But upon Mr. Millar’s giving his opinion in general, 
that fuch an armament was both too expenfive, and 
would take too long time to prepare, Captain Elphing- 
fton very handfomely defired, that the gentlemen might 
not change their plan on his account; and faid he could 
fuggeft a much better perfon than himfelf, who might 
poflibly join them; whofe name I give in public, that 
one gallant man may know what another gallant man 
thinks of him. ‘The perfon was Captain Eden, who 
had gained fo much honour to himfelf, and to the fer- 
vice of privateering, in a fhip of hisown. Mr. Mil- 
lar’s particular objections to large fhips were, that they 
would be feen too far off, and that they could not run in 


on fhallow coafts. The gentlemen preferred Mr. Mil- 


lar’s plan; but generoufly faid, that they would yield 
the other to Lord George Germaine, if he thought it of 
confequence to the nation. Upon Mr. Millar’s plan, 
the expence was to be 32,coo/. of which, though ra- 
ther out of my way, I agreed to throwin the odd 2,000/. 
that I might not appear to bring others into rifks which I 
was afraid of myfelf. 

In the correfpondence, I find the two following letters 
from Mr. Millar to me, which I now publifh without 
his knowledge; becaufe | know I could not, from his 
modefty, have obtained his confent, and yet that ees 
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adventurers would be lofers if they liad not the advantage 
of feeing them. 


Cal 
wo“ 


n 
n 


hal 
Pal 


s¢ Dear Sir JouN, 

<¢ Since Captain Elphing{ton’s plan for employing 
great fhips in the fouthern bufinefs is at an end, I 
will take the liberty to give my fentiments as they 
occur upon the fubject.——I am of opinion, that 
nothing to purpofe can be done in the South Seas by 
private fhips of war, on any other principle than that 
of furprife; and therefore, fhips that will carry a 
force fuperior to any merchant fhips in thofe feas are 
fufficiently large.—For an expedition of this kind the 
fhips fhould be fwift failers, that they may always 
have it in their power to get away from fhips of fu- 
perior force; and there fhould not be above three 
fhips, as it is very difficult to carry out a greater 
number in company upon fuch a voyage. 

“© Tt is alfo extremely difficult to preferve harmony 
and good agreement amongft the commanders of a 
greater number of fhips in private fervice.—The 
fhips fhould be equal to each other in point of failing 
as near as poffible.—-The perfon who aéts as commo- 
dore ought to be a man of very found judgment; 
affable and eafy in his manners, but firm and de- 
cifivee—He fhould have that charaéter with thofe of 
his profeffion, as to fecure the refpec&t of the officers 
and men under his command, and an implicit obedience 
to all his orders.—Great attention to proper places of 
rendezvous, in cafe of feparation, muft be given in 
the inftructions to the commanders. The fize of 
fhips which I would think proper in this voyage, is 
from 300 to 350 tons, carpenters meafurement.—Such 
fhips are fit for any feas: They afford good accom- 
modation to the feamen; ftow away a great many 
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ftores and provifions, “and will carry a fufficient force 
for any merchant fhips or frigates the Spaniards have. 
—To do more would require capital fhips, which are 
not calculated for private profit; and admitting they 
were, it is in my opinion not probable they could re- 
pay the expence of the voyage, although they fhould 
even be fortunate in taking prizes.—I think fhips of 
300 to 350 tons, carpenters meafurement, may carry 
on their main deck 24 or 26 of the new-conftrued 
32 pounder carronades.—Thefe guns are not fo heavy 
as the old fix pounders, and do not take fo much 
room to fight and work them in.—I mean the main 
deck to be that deck which goes flufh fore and aft.— 
Such fhips may carry 20 or 30 of the new-invented 
fix pounder fwivels upon the quarter deck, poop, and 
forecaftle, and in the top.—One hundred and fifty 
men will make a very fufficient crew for one of thefe 
fhips, of which if fifty are complete feamen, and the 
remainder officers, ordinary feamen, and healthy 
young landfmen, fhe will be a fine manned fhip, and 
I am convinced fit to take any frigate belonging to 
France or Spain; as the 32 pounder carronades can 
be fired four or five times for once that the enemy can 
fire the old 12 or 18 pounders.—The men fhould be 
frequently employed at the exercife of the great guns. 
—The carronades have this great advantage from 
their lightnefs, befides many others:—they can be 
truck down into the hold at fea, and mounted at fea 
in avery little time.—In the voyage intended, every 
thing muft depend on the health and fpirits of the 
crews.—Nothing can fo effeQually fecure this great 
objeét, as dividing the crew into three watches.—If 
no fhips have gone, or fhall go to the South Seas in the 


; courfe of this and next month, the Spaniards will be- 


lieve themfelves fafe from cruizers for the firft f{ummer, 
Vor. I. Qgq “and 
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and till the next. —I am convinced they will never 
think of an attack from the weft.—The thought is 
new, and promifes great fuccefs to the perfons who 
fhall have the fpirit and fenfe to follow out the idea.— 
My Itae of bufinefs precludes me from a fhare in the 
undertaking ; but I with it the greateft fuccefs, and I 
fhall be ready at all times to contribute thereto by any 
{mall knowledge I have in fuch matters. 


“© There is one thing fhould be mentioned to the gen- 
tlemen who engage in this adventure:—they fhould 
furnifh the commanders with the voyages of all the 
late circumnavigators, and the beft fea charts of the 
South Seas, and with a good terreftrial globe. —The 
frequent perufal of the voyages and charts is to be 
ftriGtly recommended.—lIt will be proper to have one 
or two with them who underftand Spanifh; and if 
fuch are not to be got, the French or Latin will do.— 
A tolerable fcholar may acquire enough of the Spanifh 
in the paflage, by means of a dictionary and grammar, 
and a few Spanifh books. 


*¢ As you intend to write the gentlemen at Glafgow, 
you may make what ufe you think proper of the few 
loofe hints thrown together here in hafte.—I am, 
with great refpect, &c.’’ 


Edinburgh, Monday, 23d Aug. 1779. 


‘© DEAR Sir Jonn, 


“¢ T have read with attention your letters to Mr. 
Glafsford, and I admire the patience and judgment 
with which you have inveftigated the fubjet. If the 
expedition takes place, there will be fufficient time to 
arrange your thoughts and labours into a fyftem 
adapted to the abilities of the men who are to have 
the command. Qn that account there will be little 

*¢ occafion 
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occafion for me to make any obfervations. At the 
fame time, as you are in the way of correfponding 
with the gentlemen at Glafgow, I fhall mention a 
few things as they have occurred, with a view to keep 
them in mind. The three fhips fhould be equally 
good failers, if poflible. The greateft difficulty in 
this voyage is to keep company until they get into the 
South Seas; and that is fcarce practicable, if one 
fails faft, and another flow.—You are to obferve that 
Captain Cook, in defcribing a fhip fit for the fouthern 
feas, means a fhip for difcoveries upon unknown 
coafts, 

*¢ T have no doubt but the fharpeft built fhips will 
carry all the ftores and provifions fufficient for the 
voyage ; although it is always an advantage to have a 
full built fhip, if fhe works and fails well. They 
fhould not fail on any account with the Eaft India 
fhips ; if they do, the fecret will not keep, and in- 
telligence will, in all probability, reach America be- 
fore them. New Zealand is not the proper place to 
refit and refrefh at in the fpring and winter months. — 
They ought to pufh forward to fome of the new dif- 
covered iflands, in a more favourable climate. 
Hatchets, axes, fpikes, nails, red feathers, &c. you 
will fee from Captain Cook, are articles neceflary 
for the purchafe of provifions, &c.—This author 
muft be confulted on every occafion.x—His informa- 
tion upon the article of provifions is perhaps the 
moft important for your voyage.—Fifhing nets, 
hooks, and lines, muft not be forgot.—The fhips 
ought to take particular care to keep out of fight of 
Juan Fernandes and Maffafuero, as intelligence may 
be conveyed from thence to the continent even in an 
open boat. 
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‘c If the fhips are from 400 to 500 tons each, I think 
they fhould not carry lefs than one hundred and fe- 
venty or one hundred and eighty men.each ; but I am 
of opinion, that fifty or fixty good feamen a fhip is 
fufficient.—The remainder of the crew fhould be 
ftout healthy landmen, from twenty to thirty years of 
age.—I would not think of arming above two or 
three prizes; and twenty or thirty good men, with 
proper officers, and a few Indians or negroes, will 
render them formidable fhips in thofe feas.— Twenty 
24 pounder carronades, and the fame number of 
fwivels, fix pounders, is a great force, and yet can be 
ufed in action by fifty or fixty men. 
* It would be a very difficult matter to dire& the 
operations of a greater number of fhips.—The rule 
fhould be, for the fhips when they are upon their fta- 
tions to lie by every night under a mizen-ftay-fail, or 
fome other fingle {mall fail, to prevent their being 
difcovered in the night time. A few minutes before 
day breaks, all the fails fhould be fet, and a courfe 
taken as if for the firft port, to prevent fufpicions, if 
any fhip is in fight when day breaks. 
«¢ If nothing appears, then the fhip fhould imme- 
diately regain her ftation, and furl all her fails.—Ships 
are feen at a greater diftance when under fail than 
when not. 
«* [ have not heard of this being tried, but I am fure 
it is right.—They muft not tire upon their ftations, 
and go backwards and forwards, if they do not meet 
prizes immediately,—It is neceflary to wait with the 
patience of fifhers for their game. ) 
‘*¢ In land attacks I muft recommend the carronade.— 
Four men will carry a twelve pounder carronade up a 
hill: carriages for ten or twelve of thefe guns fhould 
“ be 
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*< be made, and I believe there are few of their fortifi- 
“€ cations will refit the impreffion ‘they would make; 
ec 


and, I am certain, there are no troops they can col- 
“© lect able to refift a battery of fuch cuns loaded with 
grape fhot; confidering, that from their being port- 
able, any ftation may be taken with them. This 
is all that occurs at prefent. I am, with great re- 
<Ipe, G 


Edinburgh, Sept. 16, 1779. 


While thefe matters were canvaing, the French and 
Spanifh fleets entered the channel. I wrote the follow- 
ing note to Mr. Glafsford: ‘* The enemy feem to be 
“* running themfelves into a noofe, by bringing fo large 
“* a fleet up fo narrow a fea: If they are beat, the hour 
** of victory and revenge is the hour for you to apply to 
“¢ minifters.” The gentlemen did not defpair of the 
republic, though many others at that time did. Mr. 

lafsford’s anfwer defired me to throw the project into 
the draught of a letter to Lord George, which he and 
his friends would alter as they thought proper. Imme- 
diately after, we heard that the combined ficets, over- 


whelmed with difeafes and fears, had run away fron. 


that Englifh fleet which was running away from them; 
and then I fent Mr. Glafsford the following draught 
of a letter to Lord George. 


"ss My Lorp, 

‘¢ We propofe to fit out for the Spanifh South Seas 
“ three {wift privateers of about 300 tons each, car- 
‘+ penters meafure, very full of men, and armed with 
« fmall and large carronades, the laft to carry balls of 
‘¢ thirty-two pounds; and, in order to extend the ar- 


“¢ mament wider, we propofe to fend the frames of 
se three 
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three veficls from ten to twelve tons, to be put to- 
gether at the laft Jand we touch on our way, and to 
arm thefe, and alfo fuch of our prizes as are {wift, 
with the fpare carronades carried out in our fhips, and 
to man both, partly with the fupernumerary men 
carried out in our fhips, and partly by mingling the 
belt of the negroes and mulatto prifoners, who are 
the commen masiners of thofe feas, with our own 
people, under a promife of liberty if they behave 
well, 


«© Our fhips will go by the Cape of Good Hope and 


- New Zealand, a paflage never befure attempted by an 


armament. 

se A fecret known to fo few perfons, an attack from 
fo unexpected a quarter, at fo unexpected a feafon of 
the year, with fo unexpected a weight of metal, fhot 
from fuch fmall and fwift fhips, promife us fuccefs in 
injuring the enemy’s trade, 

« But as a paffage through feas where an armament 
never went before muft be hazardous, and as the pub- 
lic will receive equal advantayve with ourfelves from 
the enterprife (particularly if our attempt fhall create 
an embargo in thofe feas, which may happen, in 
which cafe our profits will fink juft in proportion as 
the public will reap advantage), we cannot in com- 
mon prudence engage init, unlefs government fhall 
infure, or pay for the infurance of our fhips and their 
furniture. In King William’s time, we are told that 
government paid not only the infurance, but many 
other expences of the privateers which it employed, 
and that government does the fame now, with refpect 
to the privateers and tranfports which it employs. We 
fubmit to your lordfhip, that our officers ought to have 
his Majefty’s commiffion during the fervice, and that 
we Should be affifled with marines. 


“ We 
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“© We alfo take the liberty to fuggeft to your lordfhip, 
that in cafe a peace with the enemy fhould be made, 
before our veflels begin to act, it would be but common 
juftice to indemnify us, by taking our fhips with their 
furniture off our hands. 
«¢. We once thought of making the fquadron confift 
of a forty gun fhip, with three ftout frigates, fo as to 
be enabled, by fo ftrong an armament, to force har- 
bours, to raife contributions on the towns, to lay, in 
that cafe for certain, the enemy’s trade to and from 
the South Sea under an embargo, and by thefe means 
to do extenfive and important fervice to the nation; 
but found it impoffible to procure a forty gun fhip on 
a fhort warning. Government alone can remedy that 
defect ; and if it inclines to fell us half worn fhips of 
war of thefe fizes, whether Englith or prize fhips, at 
moderate prices, we are ftill willing to proceed on 
that large fcale: becaufe, when it becomes proper for 
the public to know what we are doing, it may animate 
others to follow our example. 
«© For obvious reafons, it will be proper that we 
fhould have a communication from government of 
what fhips, public or private, may be gone, or going 
to thofe feas, together with a communication of fuch 
official information relative to the ftate of thofe feas 
and coafls, as his Majefty’s fervants may think proper 
to entruit us with. 
“s At this diftance from the feat of government, we 
are ignorant whether our application fhould be through 
your lordfhip’s channel; and therefore we humbly de- 
fire, that you will lay this our application before his 
Majefty or his minifters, in what way you fhall think 
right: and if it is thought proper, one of our number 
will go to London, to wait on fuch of the King’s 
¢s fervants 
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«“ fervants as fhall be entrufled with attention to tlic 
“ bufinefs.’” 


I was told that the gentlemen made fome alterations 
upon the draught before the letter went to Lord George ; 
and that in this, or in another letter, they made the ge- 
nerous addition to their propofal, that they did not defire to 
be paid the infurance of each particular fhip taat was loft, 
provided there was a gain on the whoie adventure. 

I recollect in our converfations at that time fevera! 
things, which I now make public, becaufe they may be 
of ufe to others at another time. 

The Duke of Newcaftle’s adminiftration gave ten 
thoufand pounds to private adventurers, who fent car- 
goes in Lord Anfon’s fquadron, with a view to open a 
trade with the Indians hoftile to the Spaniards in the 
South Seas. Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration gave a great fum 
to afift the private adventurers, who, in the year 1762, 
engaged in the intended attack upon Buenos Ayres, 
which ended fo unfortunately at Nova Colonia. Thefe 
are examples which pafled in our own day for adventurers 
to quote to minifters, and for minifters to quote for 
themfelves when they follow them. 


In order to make our provifions carried from Britain 
Jaft longer, and alfo to give health to the men, Mr. Mil. 
lar propefed that the crew fhould live on frefh provi- 
fions, as long as they could be made to laft, after 
departing from England, the Cape de Verd iflands, the 
Cape of Good Hope, New Holland, and New Zea. 
land; and that a quantity of falt fhould be taken on 
board in pafling at the Cape de Verd iflands, with 
which, at the different landing places, fea fowls, fifh, 
amphibious and land animals, fhould be frefh falted ; 
and for that purpofe, that fome of the crew fhould be 
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compofed of perfons, who had been accuftomed to cure 
fifth and flefh. The gentlemen intended alfo to have fent 
out brewing veffels, and brewers, with molaffes, that 
they might make fpruce beer, as Captain Cook did, 
from the forefts of firs and pines which grow in New 
Zealand, to preferve the healths of the men ; and to have 
grudged no expence in fending out the juices of flefh, 
vegetables, and worts, prepared in the way propofed by 
Captain Cook, to fupply the place of frefh provifions, 
vegetables, and malt liquor. It is a duty which I owe 
to my deceafed and to my living friends at Glafgow, ta 
fay, that their thoughts feemed to be more intent on pre 
vailing upon Mr. Millar to find out contrivances to 
preferve the healths of the men, than even upon their 
own profits. Mr, Millar always faid that this was true 
ceconomy, becaufe the extraordinary expence would be 
amply repaid in the number and health of the crews. 

I recolle& a circumftance which fhews the noble fta- 
tion that a Britifh merchant fills in this empire. I was 
once faying to Mr. Glafsford, who ufed to employ 
twenty-four tobacco fhips in his fervice, that I was 
afraid common feamen would not fubmit in our day, to 
live on the penguin fea fowl, and on young feals, as 
Sir Francis Drake, Sir Richard Hawkins, Mr. Cavendifh, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir John Narborough, Captain Dam- 
pier, Captains Rogers, and other gentlemen in former times 
had done: He anfwered, ‘ that he would go down to 
“© Greenock and Port Glafgow himfelf, where he could 
‘¢ pick out an hundred feamen, every one of whofe per- 
* fons and charaéters he knew ; and that if he promifed 
** to take care of their wives and mothers in their ab- 
“© fence, they would, to pleafe him, live on any thing, 
*< in order to fhew an example to the reft of the men.” 

By fpreading out the three fhips, the three {mall vefs 
fels which were to be carried out in frames, and the 
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prizes, from the coaft into the occan at fuch diftances 
as that every vellel fhould be in fight of two, one to the 
eaft, and the other to the weft of her; and by advancing 
regularly in the tract of the land winds, we reckoned 
that no vellel could efcape our fquadron, which it was 
proper to encounter. 

From the printed relations not of one voyage, but of 
almoft all the voyages to the South Seas, we thought we 
had amoral certainty that our people, when they came on 
the fcene of action, could find plenty of frefh provifions, 
water, and vegetables, in their prizes at fea, and by their 
landings on the coaft, and that there could be no want of 
negro and mulatto feamen in the prizes, to navigate fuch 
of them as fhould be converted into privateers. 


Lord Anfon, with only two of his fhips left when he 
‘came upon the fcene of action, and only three hundred 
and thirty men, broken in their health and fpirits, and 
only three prizes which he armed, becaufe he had not 
guns for. more, either took or burnt to the value of 
1,400,000/, in the {mall compafs of three months, and 
though he made only one landing. It was therefore na- 
tural for us to be fanguine in our hopes of fuccefs, when 
we reflected that we were to bring upon the fcene of 
action four hundred and fifty. men in health and fpirits, 
from the route we had chofen for them ; that we were ta 
have fix cruifers from the very beginning, and as many 
more as we fhould pleafe afterwards to add to them from 
eur prizes ;- that the deaths ef our people could be fup- 
plied, and even new crews formed from the negro and 
mulatto prifoners, who are the almoft only crews in 
thofe pacific feas ; that we had an advantage which Lord 
anion never pofiefled, becaufe our veffels being fmall and 
fwift, and fully manned, could overtake every thing that 
was weak, could run away from every thing that was 
ftrong, could be feen at no diftance by land or by fea, 
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could Jand almoft every where on account of the little 
water that they drew, were intended not to make one 
landing, but to make many landings, and to continue on 
the coaf, not three months, but as long as the cem- 
manders fhould find the expedition beneficial ; and that 
the trade to the af Indies could hardly fail to be pro- 
fitable, when the goods fent there coft us nothing; the 
market was within a few weeks failing ; and the com- 
petition in felling was with goods for which money had 
been paid in Europe, and which had taken fix months to 
get to their market in the Eaft Indies. 

From the printed accounts of the South Seas it ap- 
pears, that many of the thips ufed there are of a large 
fize ; one of the very few fhips-which Lord Anfon took, 
carried fix hundred tons, another five hundred; and 
from the regularity of the winds, that they require very 
few hands to navigate them. From thefe two circum- 
ftances, we thought that large ftowage would be found 
in the prizes for the prize goods to be fent to the Eaft 
Indian markets, and the crews not be weakened too 
much by detaching fmall parts of them on that fervice.— 
We refolved to make enquiry, whether the prize goods 
that would not {fell in the Eaft Indian markets, could 
find a market in the Braziles, in the way pointed out by 
Woodes Rogers. But inftead of deftroying the prizes 
or prize goods for which we could not find a market, or 
burning the towns, as too many of the later adven- 
turers have done, we hoped to make the generofity of 
Glafgow merchants as famous in the South Seas, as that 
of Queen Elizabeth’s commanders had been, who re- 
ftored the prizes which they could not fell, and burnt no 
- town that they could fave. 

On this head, the following paflage in Mr, Glafsford’s 
letter to me, of date 20th September, gives me an op- 


portunity to do juftice to the delicacy of that moft vir- 
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tuous man. ‘I think, that plundering peaceable in- 
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habitants, and perhaps with the lofs of their lives in 
defending their property, is difagreeable ; and that it 


‘ may be better to be without that part of wealth which 


would be fo gained. It may be faid indeed, that it is 
equally bad to feize private property at fea as at land, 
and that this happens too with the lofs of lives in de- 
fending. However true this be, yet it is a more 
common way of making war, than I fuppofe the other 
is. And property at fea is in ufe to be infured ; which 
expence of infuring is paid by the price of goods 
being in time of war low at the places where fhipped, 
or high at the markets to which they are brougat, or 
both ; fo that this expence of infuring can be afforded, 
and yet the merchants may make profit: So that cap- 
tures at fea become as much, or perhaps more, a na- 
tional than a private lofs. But the inhabitants of 
towns not being in the cuftom of infuring, they are 
on a different footing from the merchants whofe pro- 
perty is feized at fea. I know not the fentiments of 
the other gentlemen: what I have here faid is only 
what occurs to myfelf.”’ My anfwer was in thefe 


words: ‘** The levying of contributions at land has been 
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the practice, the jus gentium, and the jus belli of Eu- 
rope for three hundred years paft; and came in place 
of the practice which immediately precgded it, of 
burning countries, and taking ranfom for prifoners. 
Of all human kind Marechal Turenne was the moft 
delicate in matters of honefty and honour: In one of 
his marches into Germany he had two routes to 
make his choice of ; one through a rich, the other 
through a poor country. The people of the rich 
country fufpeCting, for obvious reafons, that he would 
march through them, fent him the offer of a large 
fum of contribution-money, provided he would take 

“¢ the 
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“€ the other route. His anfwer was, that he could not 
“* in confcience receive the money, becaufe he had that 
very morning refolved in his own mind to take the 
** other route. Now, if aman who had fuch exquifite 
S¢ fenfibility of honour, as to ftand in awe in this man- 
ner of what had paffed only in his breaft unknown to 
** all others, could feel nothing wrong in levying con- 
** tributions wherever he paffed, why fhould you be 
“* more fcrupulous ?”’—The confequence of this fcruple, 
however, was, that the gentlemen agreed to raife mo- 
derate contributions in the towns, but not to plunder 
them. 
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It was not forgot to afk from government a copy of 
the memorial which, it appears from the account of 
Lord Anfon’s voyage, Sir Charles Wager gave to the 
late King’s minifters, relative to an attack upon thé 
South Seas; becaufe from a commander fo high in rank 
we had reafon to expect much information. 

From the correfpondence it appears, that the gentlemen 
once hefitatated upon that part of the plan which pro- 
pofed that the fhips fhould go to the Eaft Indies with 
their prizes, and then return to the South Seas to get 
more. Their objections were three. Firft, That the 
Eaft India company might confider them as inter- 
Jopers, and deem their felling prizes within the limits 
‘of the company’s charter, to be contrary to the rights of 
it, The fecond, That there could not be Rowase 
enough in the fhips carried from Britain, to hold the 
neceflary provifions for fo long an adventure. And the 
Jaft, That the continuation: of it in the manner I pro- 
pofed, would be too expenfive. And Mr. Glafsford de- 
fired me to afk the opinion of Mr. Elphingfton. 


My letter dated the 22d of September, gives his 
anfwer to the firft objection, in thefe words: “ Mr. El~ 
“* phingfton fays, that your officers, having the King’s 

*¢ com- 
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comuniiions, would fave you, as thefe fell their prizes 

in India; and even fuppofing the charter was againtt 
you, that the councils of the company in India would 
fcorn to make ule of it, againft men who were doing 
fo much fervice to the conimon caufe, and even to 
the company’s fervants, by bringing to them com- 
modities far cheaper than they ceuld get them from 
Europe; that the markets of China, and other places 
on that fide of India, are open to you, where you wil 
find vent of one kind or other for what is proper for 
the market; that at the Batavian market the Dutch 
will fet a price BP you; but that on the Malabar 

and Coromandel coafis you will be reccived with open 
arms; and that you can get provifions, ftores, and as 
many feamen cf one ered or other, to go to the 
South Seas, as would keep up your original {tock at 


leaft.” 
With regard to the fecond objefion, the words of 


my letter-are: ‘* Mr, Elphingfton thinks that your three 
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fhips could not carry out provifions enough to fupport 
themfelves to the South Seas, and them and their 
prizes from thence to the Eaft Indies. You who are 
merchants and fitters out of fhips are better judges of 
this matter than me. But I beg leave to remind you, 
that Captain Cook maintained his crew of 112 for 
three years on the provifions he took cut with him; 
and that your original: provifions would be faved, 
while your fhips were on the coafts of the South Scas. 
For Captain Dampier relates, that the fquadron of 
privateers in which he was engaged, which was in-= 
creafed by prizes fometimes to ten, was feldom at 2 
pinch for provifions, although it fometimes containzd 
above a thoufend men. “They took many veflels with 
flour and other provifions, which they ftored up in 
the Gallipagos iflands. - They feldom landed, which 
<< they 
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¢ they did often, without finding cattle, or other pra- 
*¢ viftons: They found immenfe quantities of fifh every 
** where; they falted turtle, feals, and other provifions 
“¢ even near the line, the weather not being fo hot in the 
*¢ fouth as in the north fea in the fame latitude. With 
‘© the fugar which they took, and the cocoa-nuts which 
“¢ they gathered, they made chocolate. They found 
“* turtles tn fuch quantities to live upon, as to make 
“¢ hogfheads of oil of them; with twenty other conve- 
© niences which Anfon had no occafion to make ufe of, 
‘¢ becaufe he had plenty of ftores,”’ 


In order to remove the laft objeStion, I prefumed to 
fuggeft, that the gentlemen fhou!d propofe to govern- 
ment, to take their fhips into pay in India, and to con- 
tinue the expeditions into the South Seas, at its own 
expence, adding thefe words: “I truft it will not Be 
S¢ difficult to fatisfy Lord George, that it is more for 
“© the benefit of the public to continue this attack for 
S¢ eighteen months than for three months, and an ex- 
“¢ ceeding good bargain for the public, to make a war 
¢¢ with fhips already in thofe feas, rather than to fend 
«© them from England into thofe feas.” 


I cannot recollect any difference of opinion among? . 


us, but one. - I had made up from printed books three 
lifts; one was of the ftations and time of continuing on 
‘them; another, of the open towns on the coaft, which 
might be taken and laid under contribution without 
danger, and of towns weakly defended, which might 
be taken in the night-time by furprize with little danger ; 
the third was a lift of the churches and convents, with 
the probable value of the gold and filver plate, gold and 
filver images, and jewels in them: And from what is 
mentioned curforily in Ulloa and other books, I thought 
J had reafon to belicve that there is more gold, filver, 


and jewels, in tnofe places of devotion, than there is in 
the 
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the whole of the three Britifh kingdoms. The belief is 
probably well founded; for, it is natural for the pof+ 
feflors of wealth to give that to the church which they 
cannot otherwife difpofe of, who can find few borrowers 
to pay intereft for money in countries where there is 
little agriculture, manufacture, or trade, who are not 
permitted to fend the precious metals or jewels home 
without the confent of government, whofe wives and 
daughters cannot bear above a certain quantity of gold 
and jewels on their drefles without finking under them, 
and who are themfelves the moft fuperftitious of all the 
European nations. In the richeit part of the South 
Seas, where the night is equally long with the day, the 
attack upon the towns in the night, by furprife, is eafy. 
The fecuring the plunder of the churches is equally eafy, 
from the form of the Spanifh towns in every part of the 
world; for they all have a great fquare in the centre of 
the town, and in that centre ftands the chief church: 
So that invaders marching direQly to that fquare, can 
both command the town, and fecure the treafure in the 
church. But I received a private note from Mr. Glafl- 
ford, that the idea of touching things dedicated to God 
made him uneafy, and he wifhed that part of the project 
to be dropt. Perhaps I may be miftaken; but I thought 
I obferved, in confequence of that {cruple, a ftruggle in 
the minds of fome of my Glafgow friends, between 
their refpet for religion, which made them averfe to 
plunder churches, and their hatred of popifh fuperfti- 
tion, which made them recolle& that they were only 
popifh churches. And this laft confideration feemed 


to me to remove the fcruple a good deal from their 
minds. 


In the end of O&ober, I was called almoft in an inftant 
to Lifbon by a family difrefS. I was a day at London 
in pafling, where I faw Lord George, who defired that 


the 
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the communication between him and the Glafzow een- 
tlemen might be conduted by Mr. Andrew Steuart, then 
a lord of trade, as fecrecy and prudence were of the lait 
confequence ; and that one of the gentlemen might come 
to London as foon as could be. Mr. Cunningham ac- 
cordingly went to London. 

I received accounts in Lifbon that the expedition did 
not take effect with his Majefty’s miniflers; and that 
another, to take the fame route by the Cape of Good 
Hope, but to be conducted by the public, was preferred 
to it. As I was abroad, I do not know the circum. 
ftances of the difappointment: But I muft do the juftice 
to one dead perfon and one living one to fay, that I 
never heard the gentlemen make the leaft complaint of 
Lord George Germaine or of Lord North. The laft 
letter that I received on this fubject from Mr. Glafsford, 
of date the 1oth of December, informing me of an ac- 
count that Mr. Steuart wrote of what pafled at one of 
his meetings with Lord George, contains the following 
words: “ Mr, Steuart fays, that nothing could be more 
s¢ proper, and more cordial, than the reception which 
“© Lord George gave to the fubject of our letters ” 


I have fometimes talked of the above project to Sir, 


Jofeph Banks, who obferved, that fince the difcovery 
of the Sandwich Iflands by Captain Cook, in his iaft 
voyage, fuch adventures are become much more ealy ; 
becaufe, in thefe iflands, the adventurers will find places 
of refuge for their fhips, provifions for their crews, 
ftrong ftations in which to lodge their plunder, from 
whence they may return to get more, and inhabitants in 
the iflands to affift their feamen in failing either to the 
eaft or the weft. 

The Spaniards are abundantly confcious of their danger 
in the South Seas: For, when 1 was once taking the 
liberty to fay to Count Florida Blanca, the King of 
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Spain’s firft minifter, that the Americans, who were 
bound neither by treaty nor by fear not to injure Spain, 
would find their way by the Cape of Good Hope into 
the South Seas, and was defcribing to him the ftate of 
the winds and paflages, he faid, ‘* Je fcai tout cela 
“ auffi bien que vous.” ‘* I know all that as well 


pores you ©." 


* Since publifhing the firft edition of thefe Memoirs, I have learnt the 
circumftances cf the above expedition, It was planned 2nd propofed to the 
cabinet minifter, by Colonel Fullarton of Fullartcn, who aéted in conjunc- 
tion with the late Colonel (then Major) Mackenzie Humberftone, the firft of 
whom. had never been in the army, both reprefentatives of families among 
the moft ancient of their country, young, generous, fpirited, gay, and fcho- 
Jats. Tuey raifed 2,000 men at their own expence with unufua! difpatch, and 
jrvolved their eftates to a very large amount, by preparations for the expedi- 
tion, @srevably to the terms on which government had adopted the propofal, 
The cdject of it was, an attack upon the cua of Mexico; the troops were to 
fa'l « Madras. and to te joined there by a body of Lafcars, who were to pro- 
c:ed with them to one of the Luconia iflands, in order to refreth the men 3 


“and then to make for the coaft of Mexico, in the traé o: the Acapulca 


thips _ Lord George Germaine added to this idea, the idea of another ex- 
pedition tothe Spanifh main; which was, to goacrofs to the South Sea, and 
juin that on the coaft of Mexico; and there is no doubt that if the junfion 
liad been made, Spain muft have inftantly fued for peace. But the unexe 
pe‘ted breaking out of the Dutch war obliged the expedition intended for 
Mexice, to be fent upon an attack on the Cape of Good Hope; and when 
that was found improper, it was employed in the war of India, where Co- 
Tonel Mackenzie bravely fell in his country’s cause. His friend returned on 
the peace, covered with laurels, to defend her liberties in the fenate, 
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LETTER to Captain Rosparts from one of his 
FRIENDS, on the SuBpyecT of an Expeptrion into 


the SOUTH SEAS. 


HEN I was at Lifbon, I was very intimate 

with Captain Robarts, who commanded a line 
of battle fhip in the Portuguefe fervice. He told me, 
that he once had the idea of making an expedition from 
England into the South Seas; and gave me a letter 
which he had received on that fubje& from a naval 
friend, whofe advice he had afked. I now print the 
letter. Iam fo unlucky as to have forgot the name of 
its writer, which is torn away. But I have lodged the 
letter with the editor, in hopes that perfons who are 
better acquainted with the hand-writings of fea-officers . 
than I am, may perhaps difcover who wrote it. 


“ Dear Sir, Portfmouth, March 17, 1762. 


«¢ Although I have not had fo much leifure time in the 
Downs as I expected, I have neverthelefs thrown to- 
gether what at prefent occurs to meon a plan of what 
might be done, with two fhips of fixty and thirty-fix 
guns and feven hundred men, in the South Seas: 
«© What I fay, you will take as hints to be confidered of 
« at your leifure: On comparing the different accounts 
in the books I fhall hereafter mention, you will un- 

Sis “¢ doubtedly 
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doubtedly form a more perfect one: I can only talk on 
what | recollect of them imperfectly. 
<< I fuppofe you mean to complete your provifions and 
fhip’s companies in Ireland. 
“© On every account, I think you fhould get out as 
early in the fummer as pofhble. The firft rendezvous 
and watering-place might be St. Jago. Your own 
knowledge of it hinders me from faying any more 
than that I fuppofe it would fufficiently anfwer thefe 
purpofes, and be as concealed a place as any you 
could go to. From thence, if poffibie, you fhould 
carry a {ufficient quantity of water, not to be under 
the neceflity of touching at any place before you reach 
the Falkland iflands. But I would firft endeavour to 
make Pepys ifland in 47° fouth, as defcribed by Cow- 
ley; it affords every kind of refrefhment fufficient. 
The Falkland ifles would be my refource, if I could 
not find that. I fhould go to the eaftward of Staten 
Land; but I do not imagine it would be neceflary to 
go into fo high a latitude as Robins talks of, to make 
the paflage round Cape Horn. If you get out foon, 
have the favourable paflage you may expect at this 
time of the year, and meet with refrefhment at the 
Pepys or Falkland ifles, you might: perhaps be able to 
go upon fervice immediately on your arrival in the 
South Seas: You fhould, notwithftanding, I think, 
appoint Juan Fernandez as the laft rendezvous, and 
refrefh there, fhould you not lofe company, which I 
think you uced not much apprehend. 
‘¢ J fhall fuppofe you may be ready to leave Juan Fer- 
nandez, and enter upon your plan of action before 
the end of December. ‘The plan I fhould take would 
be perhaps a lefs profitable, but a much lefs pre- 
carious one, than that of ftaking the whole fuccefs of 
the voyage on the hopes of meeting the galleon; and 
<6 which 
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which you would atythat time be too late, for inter~ 
cepting on her paflage from Manilla. Vilparaito is 
the port of the capital of Chili; the exportations 
from thence are not perhaps very valuable, but bought 
principally with gold from Peru. The fort, I am 
afraid, would be too ftrong for you, at leaft take up 
too much time. My plan would be to ftand boldly 
into the road, and board every fhip in it; take bul- 
lion, and what elfe you found valuable or ferviceable 
into your own fhips; ranfom or deftroy the bottoms 
and gruff cargoes, without lofing any time; and 
ftand dire@ly down the coaft, with the fouth- weit 
winds (which reign at that time of the year) for 
Arica, which I fhould look upon as the principal 
object. It is true there are feveral roads and open 
towns on the coaft between; but I fhould be too 
much afraid of rifking the furprifal of Arica, to ftop 
any where, unlefs the intelligence procured at Val- 
paraifo induced me to change my meafures. I would 
contrive to go into Arica road foon after day-light, 
land probably to the northward of the town, and 
during the difembarkation of the firft divifion, fend 


the fecond to take pofleflicn of the fhips in the road, . 


with orders to leave a {mall but fuficient guard aboard 
of each, before they landed to reinforce the firft, 
which probably would facilitate their difembarkation 
nearer. ‘This, on the fuppofition that there may be 
works conftructed to prevent an enemy’s landing in 
the front of the town. 
‘¢ What I here propofe would require fome military 
knowledge and aétivity (I think there is a field in 
that part of the world, with a {mall force, for a great 
deal of both) ; alfo more boats than are ufually carried 
in fhips, and thofe of a conftru@tion for carrying a 
number of men with expedition, and landing where a 
oF ttle 
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little furf in fome places may be expected. Flat 
bottomed rowing boats of different fizes would ftow 
within each other; you might if neceflary take in, 
or tow down the coaft fome of the prize boats taken 
at Valparaiio or elfewhere. Some fmall petards with 
wheel-barrow carriazes for them, fome howitzers, and 
fome light brafs field-pieces, might be of great ufe. 

‘© There is a probability, 1 think, of making a very 
confiderable capture at Arica. From your intelli- 
gence there, and at Valparaifo, you could be able to 
form your future plan ; whether you were of fuiicient 
force to feize what will be lying in Caliao road; 
whether attempt the places to the northward of Lima; 
or cruife off Acapulco for the galleon returning to 
Manilla, if you were near her time of leaving Ame- 
rica, You might perhaps from your intelligence find 
it of fervice, immediately on having fecured poffef- 
fion of Arica, to difpatch one fhip down the coait, as 


* far as Camana or Ocona, with orders to return to 


Arica, or wait to be joined, as judged moft con- 
venient. I fhould think you might, if the war con- 
tinucs, find advantageous employment on the coaft of 
Chili, Peru, and Mexico (including the time ne- 
ceflury at places of refrefhment, accounts of which 
yeu find in all the books), to remain on that fide, 
until] the Gme of cruifing off Cape St. Lucas in Cali- 
fornia, for the galleon from Manilla, I fuppofe early 
in November, or fooner, to fecure being on that fta- 
tion before fhe has pafled it. The King of Spain’s 
orders are, that fhe fail fram Manilla on the 24th of 
June, and from Acapulco on the 25th of March; 
but | believe fhe is fometimes a month later. If 
the galleon on her voyage from Manilla fall into your 
hands, you might poflibly fell-a very confiderable part 
of her cargo privately to the Spaniards of Peru and 

“© Chili? 
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Chili: The beft way to difpofe of the reft, in my 
opinion, would be bringing or fending it round Cape 
Hora. 

*¢ Should you mifs her in America, or not make a fuf- 
ficient capture there to anfwer your expectations ; your 
laft refource would be a cruife for her in Atia, either 
off Guam or the Philippines: And in that cafe Macao 
would be the beft port for refrefhment, and perhaps 
offer an opportunity of intercepting the Spanifh trade 
between the Philippines and China. 

«© The books that may afford you fome lights, are 
Harris’s ColleG@tion of Voyages, D’Uiloa, and Don 
Geo. Juan’s Voyage de ]’Ameriques, Hilt. des Na- 
vigations aux Terres Auftrales, Anfon’s, Frezier’s, 
Rogers’, Cook’s, Dampier’s, Funnel’s, Sharp’s, 
Betagh’s, Shelvocke’s, Sir John Narborough’s, Pere 
Feuillee’s, Hiftory of Buccaniers. 

‘© T inclofe to you three Spanifh charts, the river of 
Plata, of St. Martha, and of Vera Cruz; which is 
all the manufcript particular plans I have, that | think 
you can poffibly ufe, fhould you think of keeping on 
this fide. 

<¢ | fhall be very happy if what I have here faid proves 
in the leaft ufeful to you. What might be propofed, 
according to different feafons and fituations in fo very 


‘ Jarge a field, could not be comprifed in many letters. 


“ Tam, dear Sir, yours, &c.” 
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PROJECT of an Expepition to the Coaft of 
JUCATAN and of HONDURAS. 


EFORE ftating this proje&, four obfervations 
mutt be premifed : 

I. The coaft on the bay of Honduras is extremely un- 
healthy, becaufe low, fwampy, and flooded in the rainy 
feafons ; but lefs unhealthy in our fummer months. The 
north coaft of Jucatan is healthy, becaufe it is high and 
dry. The regifter fhips lie, in time of war, under the 
protection of fort Omoah, during part of our fummer 
months, to receive their cargoes in the leaft unhealthy 
feafon ; each of whofe cargoes of indigo and other va- 
luable articles is worth 200,000/. independent of the 
treafure brought to them from,Guatimala, where there is 
a royal mint. 

II. Fort Omoah on the land fide is defended by a 
broad ditch, a curtain, and baftions; from which cir- 
cumftance it is exceedingly dangerous on that fide to at~ 
tack it by ftorm, and almoft impoffible to take it by 
fiege, becaufe the troops would die in the courfe of the 
fiege. To the fea it has no ditch, or baftions, but only 
a demi-lune mounting 18 twenty-four pounders, which 
comes down almoft to the water’s edge, where there is 
a fafe landing for boats. ‘The battery is 28 feet high. 
The nights being equal in length to the day in that la~ 
titude, are very long and dark. From the height of the 

battery, 
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battery, and its having no flanks to the fea, it follows, 
that, even in the day time, guns would have little 
chance of hitting boats in advancing, and could not 
touch them at all when they came below the battery, 
and that in a dark night the boats in both cafes would be 
perfectly fafe. The fame circumftances make it not 
difficult to cut out the regifter fhips in the night time, 
even when lying under the cannon of the fort. There 
are alfo pofitions on the fides of the bay from whence the 
regifter fhips might be reached by guns. 

ITI. European troops on the Spanifh main keep their 
health and fpirits for a month or fix weeks, after which 
they infallibly die away. Negroes enjoy health perfeétly 
well at all times, becaufe they are habituated to hot cli- 
mates, and to live on any food. The Spaniards ufe 
almoft no other troops there: And fome attempts on the 
Spanifh main at the end of laft war, in which black 
troops were made ufe of, prove that they may be formed 
into very good foldiers. Monfieur Suffrein, in the Eaft 
Indies, in the late war, had a large number of negroes 
on board, to work his guns; and the French artillery by 
Jand were, and are now, worked by them there. Hyder 
Ally, in the late war in India, had whole regiments 
compofed of Caffree negroes, and his fuccellor has a 
fixed number of them in almoft every company. The 
Coromantee nation, of whom three hundred are fome- 
times brought in one fhip to Jamaica, are brave to 
excefs, If the Spanifh dominions in the New World, 
on the fide next to Europe, fhal] ever be conquered, it 
will be by an army compofed of Africans, who will 


repay upon one European nation, the injuries which they | 


have received from all the reft. 
Laftly, The merchant fhips go generally from Britain 
to Jamaica empty without cargoes, or nearly fo, and 
Vor. III. rae they 
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they generally go out in the middle of the fpring, and 
return in winter with their cargoes. 

On thefe data, in the month of December 1781, I 
prefented a project to Lord George Germaine, for an 
expedition upon the coafts of Honduras and Jucatan, by 
a junction of privateers and of a few land forces, which 
confifted of the following particulars : 


That a few merchants, whofe fecrecy could be de- 
pended upon, fhould fit out five or fix ftout privateers, 
to fail to Jamaica from Britain in the month of April, 
with 600 troops, in order to be certain of carrying on 
to the expedition 500 of the beft of them. Govern~ 
ment to furnifh the provifions, but the merchants to 
charge no freight; by which the public would fave 
12,000/. in freight, and yet the merchants lofe nothing, 
becaufe they muft at any rate have failed without freight. 
The fhips to be armed partly with large and light car- 
ronades, with their carriages ftowed in the fhips, in 


. order that they might be eahded at pleafure into trains of 


artillery. The merchants to carry out an aflortment of 
goods fit for trading with on the Spanifh main. 

Five hundred negroes, with a promife of liberty for 
good behaviour, to be formed in Jamaica, in the courfe 
of the winter, into regular companies, and trained like 
the feapoys in India; in order to be ready to be joined to 
the troops when they arrived in Jamaica. 

Thefe two bodies fhould run down, in a few days, to 
the bay of Honduras, to attack Fort Omoah. They 
fhould attack the fort on the fide of the fea, by a landing 
of boats in a dark night under the battery, and mounting 
it by fealing ladders. If the blow was miffed, or while 
it was making, the armament fhould attempt to cut out 
the regitter fips in the dark ; and if that blow was alfo 
miffed, the large carronades fhould go up the bay to fuch 

{tations 
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ftations as could reach the regifter fhips, in order to force 
them to a ranfom, rather than to be deftroyed. 

Part of the armament to be left at Fort Omoah, if 
taken, or Baccalar, or fome other port on the coaft of 
the bay, or on the iflands neareft, in order to continue 
the war againft the Spaniards, and to protect the bay men, 
and a private trade in thofe parts. 

The reft of the armament to proceed to the north of 
Jucatan, before their expedition in the bay could be 
known, land in the bay of Sizal, which is large and 
open, and attack Sizal the fea port of Merida, which is 
open behind, and would fall without a ftroke, where 
there are always vaft quantities of valuable goods ftored 
up in warehoufes ready for exportation. While one 
part of the armament was fettling the contribution of 
that town, another part fhould march to Merida, the 
capital of the province, to lay it under contribution. 
The province being full of horfes and mules, this could 
be done almoft in an inftant: And the train of light 
carronades loaded with canifter, would fave the troops 
againft all danger from any trifling force which could be 
brought againft them. The armament to run along 


the reft of the north coaft of Jucatan, where are many . 


rich towns, and all open, as long as the healths of the 
men fhould continue to be good. 

Laftly, The thips to fail to Jamaica with their plunder, 
in order to take in their own ordinary cargoes, in the 
common feafon, in Jamaica, and return with them to 
Britain. 

Government to infure the fhips; and the plunder to 
be divided between the troops, the crews, and the mer- 
chants, according to articles previoufly to be agreed 
upon. ; 

I wrote Mr. Glafsford from London what I had done, 
and afked his opinion of the adventure, and whether he 
‘Lt 2 would 
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would engage in it? His anfwer was, “ That if the 
“¢ King’s fervants would be explicit and determinate in 
“ their anfwer, and give it in two, or at moft three 
“ weeks, in order to afford fufficient time for purchafing 
the fhips, and making other preparations, he would 
*¢ find friends to execute the whole of the privateering 
¢* part of the bufinefs.”” He alfo informed me of a 
thing which furprifed mea good deal, that though the 
fhare of the contributions was a confiderable object to 
merchants, yet the felling the articles carried from Bri- 
tain on the Spanifh main was a far greater ; and that the 
trade was‘fo well underftood, that it could be carried pri- 
vately on, at the very time, and in thevery places, where 
the foldiers were laying the coaft under contribution. 

Lord George Germaine faid, that it was impoflible for 
him to give an anfwer to be depended upon in fo fhort 
time as the merchants required. In confequence of 
which, the adyenture was no more thought of by them 
or by me, 
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WEAKNESS or true RIVER LA PLATA, 


1D) ese the time that I was at Lifbon, or in 
Spain, which was above half a year, there was 
only one fhip that arrived in Spain from the river La 
Plata. The cargoes of the reft were lying on board in 
that river from the time that hoftilities with England had 
been dreaded: And the cargo of each fhip, as they are 
very large in that trade, was upon an average worth 
80,000/. The fame kind of embargo takes place in 
every Spanifh war, not only there, but in almott all 
the Spanifh dominions in the New World; becaufe the 
Spaniards have not fleets fufficient to condué a war, and 
convoy their trade at the fame time. 

The unhealthinefs of the Spanith dominions on the 
fide of America next to Europe, or, as it is commonly 
called, on the north fea of Spanith America, is owing 
chiefly to two circumftances ;—the exhalations from im- 
menfe ranges of forefts, and the violent heat of the 
fun: For when extreme moifture and,extreme heat meet, 
difeafe and death will foon follow. But the river La 
Plata is fubje& to neither of thofe extremes ; for, lying 
in much the fame latitude with Lifbon, it enjoys one of 
the fineft climates in the world, and no forefts are to be 
found but at a vaft diftance from its banks. Hence the 
chief city Buenos Ayres takes its name from the purity 
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of its air. I was told by the late Captain Robarts, who 
was aman of very fuperior underftanding and informa- 
tion, and who had commanded one of the fhips which 
made the expedition from the Tagus into the river Plata, 
at the end of the war before laft, that nucning protected 
the pofleffions of the Spaniards there, from the mouth of 
the river up to r50 miles beyond Buenos Ayres, but the 
fhallownefs of the banks, and in fome places of the bed 
of the river, which laft was not known to Britifh fea- 
men, which made it difficult, if not impoflible for thips 
of fize to reach them; but that the fortifications were 
contemptible beyond meafure, being compofed of high 
mud walls, becaufe there was no {tone in the country, 
like thofe of the old Moorifh towns in Spain, which the 
pooreft fhot could beat down. 

Thefe circumftances make the river La Plata in an 
efpecial manner the proper fphere of privateers, which 
dare not land in unhealthy climates, becaufe the lofs of a 
few of their few hands would ruin the adventure. And 
the invention of the carronades, which, from their light- 
nefs, require no bullocks or horfes to draw them, and of 
the double fhip worked by wheeis in time of calm or 
contrary winds, which can land almoft wherever a pin- 
nace can land, removes all the difficulties ‘arifing from 
the fhallowneis of the bed, and of the banks of the 
river. 


Expeditions into the river La Plata have this advan- 
tage, that if they fail of fuccefs there, they may proceed 
to the South Seas, and if they fail of fuccefs in thefe, 
they may proceed to the Philippines. 
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COMPARATIVE EXPENCE sertween wuitr 
AND BLACK TROOPS in Hor CLIMATES, 


N feveral paffages of this publication, I have in- 
fifted upon the policy of condu@ting the war in hot 
climates, by natives of Africa. I fhall here confider the 
expediency of fuch a meafure in the view of national 
ceconomy. Of an Englifh regiment in actual fervice of 
war in the Weft Indies, four parts die every vear of 
difeafe; and therefore, to that extent it muft be con- 
_tinually recruited. On this calculation a body of 1,000 
men, to be kept up for five years, will require 4,000 re~ 
cruits, The freight of 5,000 men, with their ftores, at 
20/, a man, officers excluded, amounts to 100,000/.; , 
levy money at 5/. to25,000/.; clothing at 3/. for 1,000 
men for five years, and 4,000 men for one year, to 
27,000/.; befides many other expences which attend 
Englifh troops, that would not be required for black 
troops; freight of 1,000 Englifh troops home at the 
end of the war, 20,000/.; inde, inall,172,c00/. Add 
to this, the lofs of the induftry of 1,000 Britifh fub- 
jects, yearly, for five years, valued at 20/, 100,000/. ; 
and the lofs of the induftry for ever of 4,000 Britifh 
fubjects, who died, valued at feven years purchafe, which 
js a low enough calculation for men in the prime of life, 
fuch as recruits to regiments commonly are, 560,0007. 5 
oe inde, 
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inde, 660,000/.; the whole together making 832,006/. 
But the purchafe of 1,000 negroés in Jamaica, at 40. 
each, with 100 every year, for five years, to keep up 
the number, which is a very large allowance, would be 
60,000/; clothing at forty fhillings a year, 11,000/. 5 
inde, in all, 71,000. The balance in faving would be 
761,0001. : And on 10,000 black troops, which, with 
the help of a very few thoufand Englifh and American 
troops, could conquer all the anlietians of France and 
Spain in the new weftern world, would be a faving of 
above feven millions and a half. 

In this calculation I have not taken into my view, 
that the pay of 1,000 Englifh troops every year is 
20,000/.; whereas black troops might be paid at oneé- 
half, or, perhaps, one-fourth of the expence, in the 
fame way as the black troops are paid in India; and my 
teafon for not taking the .difference into the calculation 
is, that it isimpoffible for a nation to pay even black men 
too high who conquer empires for them. 

To what I have faid on the policy of the meafure of 
ufing black troops in hot climates, 1 have only to addy 
that I have heard from feveral officers, whofe fpirit of 
obfervation | can truft, that, when the negroes of the 
Coromantee nation come firft to Jamaica, they are found 
to be fo accuftomed to martial exercifes, that they can 
march, keep their ranks, run on, or run off ina feeming 
diforder ; yet ftop, advance, rally, or retreat in a real order. 
The conclufion to be drawn from the fa& is obvious. 

The faving of money in the above calculations, wher 
applied to the Eaft Indies, is ftill more conftderable; bes 
eaufe the Portuguefe delivered negroes from Mozambique 
to Tippo Saib, on the coaft of Malabar; for 100 rupees 
a-piece, which is about ten pounds, and becaufe a year 
is loft to the Englifh troops in going and coming front 
India, during which time they are performing no fervice. 
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Paes expeditions of England in this century, to 
the Spanifh dominions in the New World, have 
been chiefly directed againft the iflands, or againft that 
fide of the continent which lies next to Europe: That is 
to fay, we have attacked Spain in the New World, as 
we have France through Flanders, by taking, as the 
old Duke of Schomberg ufed to fay with regard toa war 
in Flanders, the bull by the horns ; attacks, confidering 
the climates in which they were made, and the ftrength 
of the fortifications to be carried, which required great 
fleets and armies, the very greatnefs of which infured 
the deftruction of both, by the creation and diffemina- 
tion of difeafe, and were attended with a vat lofs of 
money, and of the moft valuable lives in the nation. 
But expeditions to the South Seas, to the coaft of Ju- 
catan, and to the river La Plata, require no armics, no 
royal fleets, little expence, and rifk few lives. They 
can be executed by private merchants as well as by the 
greateft ftate, and niuch more profitably for the public 
by the former; becaufe the public pays the whole ex« 
pence of the King’s fhips cf war, when yet the officers 
and men get the whole plunder: whereas in privateers 
the merchants, not the public, would bear almoft the 
whole expence; becaufe they would probably afk no 
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more of government, than to have their fhips and furnts 
ture infured. 

Let me fuppofe that three privateers, on the prin- 
ciples which the Glafgow gentlemen went upon in their 
intended expedition to the South Seas, fhould go into 
thofe feas; three morc to the coaft of Jucatan; and three 
more to the river La Plata. The expence of the three 
expeditions, upon our calculations, would not exceed 
96,0001. and probably would bea third lefs, becaufe 
the expeditions to Jucatan and La Plata taking fo much 
lefs time than an expedition into the South Seas, would 
be done at half the expence of our intended expedition 
there. I remember that in eftimatine the expence of 
our infurance, we fuppofed it would be equal to a third of 
the adventute; and the Glafgow gentlemen faid they 
would ftand infurers themfelves at that premium. ‘Then 
the expence of the three expeditions would coft the pub- 
lic at moft 32,0007. and perhaps only two-thirds of that 
fum.—lIf to thefe three expeditions undertaken by private 
perfons, there was added a march of 500 Englifh, and 
y,0co black troops, from the bay of Honduras, by 
Guatimala, to take pofleflion of Sonfonata in the South 
Seas, during almoft all of which route the paflages are 
good, the climate healthy, and horfes or mules nu- 
merous; and an expedition from the Eaft Indies, either 
to the Philippines, or to Chili, or Mexico, according as 
circ. tances fhould prefent themfelves, undertaken ei- 
ther by the public, or by private perfons there (which laf’. 
is not impofiible, becaufe I have been told by Eaft Indian 
gentlemen, who had no intereft to deceive me, that if 
they had known of the expedition from Glafgow, they 
would have met it with another): Then, I fay, that 
thefe expeditions would fhake the whole Spanifh mo- 
narchy in thofe parts of the world, at a lefs expence to 
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the public, than is required to maintain a war for a 
month in Germany or Flanders. 

Spain is at prefent a tool in the hands of the ambition 
of France, by the artifice of the family compaét, which 
_ makes a generous but unpolitic prince prefer the intereft 
of his family to that of his people, and by the conftraint 
under which France holds Spain from the eafy acce({s into 
Catalonia and Valentia, which fhe has contrived for her- 
felf by her paffage acrofs the Pyrennees, But it is in 
the power of England to hold a far more powerful con- 
ftraint over Spain’: For, the late invention of the car- 
ronade gun, which by its lightnefs can be carried by the 
hands of men through fwamps, over mountains, and to 
the tops of commanding heights, added to the invention 
of the double fhip which goes with any wind or with no 
wind, and can land on any coaft, puts it in the power of 
England, whenever fhe pleafes, to force the King of 
Spain either to quit his family compaét, or to lofe, at leaft 
as long as the war lafted, the benefits of his foreign em- 
pire. 

I conclude with an obfervation of much confequence. 
Knowledge of the public hiftory of paft days, and of 


fome private hiftory in my own day, make me certain, ° 


that many noble attempts and defigns have been difap- 
pointed from want of an act of parliament to regulate 
the divifion of the fhares of plunder between the fleet 
and the army, and between the members of thofe bodies 
among themfelves: And until that aét of parliament fhall 
be made, fuch attempts and defigns will for ever be dif- 
appointed. The minifter who applies the remedy, will 
be repaid by the thanks of his country, and by the glory 
of the firft war in which the nation fhall be engaged. 
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Practicability of an INCORPORATED Union with Ireland, 
_ and of a FEDERAL UNION with America. 


Plans of Fletcher of Salton, and Marefchal Earl of Stair. 
——JIncorporated Union with Ireland. -—— Federal with 
America. The laft neceffary to America and Britain. 
— The firft to Britain and Ireland. Anecdote. 
Power of Britain, Ireland, America, and Holland com- 
bined. 


HE late Mr. Fletcher of the houfe of commons 
once put into my hands, as related in common 
with him to Mr, Fletcher of Salton, whofe family he 
reprefented, a treatife on the Union of States, which he 
found among the papers of his anceftor, but not written 
with his hand, defiring my opinion whether it was his 
compofition. I thought that it was. Afterwards I found 
a copy of this paper in the advocates library, and on it, 
in the hand writing of Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, librarian, 
who was the cotemporary of Mr, Fletcher, and eminent 
for hiftorical erudition, induftry, and accuracy, the fol- 
lowing note,  fuppofed to be written by the Laird of 
ss Galton *,” 
The 
* Mr, Fletcher's ftyle is eafily known, becaufe every word has a precife 


meaning, and diftin& from any cther in the fentence; the ftru@ture of the 
{catence is a8 imple, but as varied ag that which is ufed in private convers 
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Union with Ireland and America. 


The view of this papéf was to fhow, that an incor- 
porated union between England and Scotland would 
prove ruinous to the laft of thefe countries ; whereas a 
federal un‘on would agcrandife both, provided the power 
of the crown was kept within proper limitations; and 
what thefe were, he had formerly defined in the bill 
which he carried into the Scots parliament, under the 
title of Bill of Limitations; to wit, that parliament 
fheuld be the King’s only council, be chofen annually, 
debate in public, but vote by ballot ; that all a@s pafled 
in parliament fhould be laws, though the King con- 
fented not to them; that, in the intervals of parliament, 
a committee of it fhould be the King’s council, and re- 
{ponfible to parliament; that the gift of all places, civil 
and military, and of penfions, and the power of par- 
doning offences againft the public, fhould be in parlia- 
ment alone; that no forces fhould be kept on foot with- 
out its confent; and that a general militia fhould be 
regularly trained, and kept on foot. TI printed Mr. 
Fletcher’s paper in the firft edition of the prefent work ; 
becaufe I never faw or heard of any copy of it except 
thefe two. 


The late marefchal, Earl of Stair, once formed a 
plan for the adminiftration of America, part of which 
is now in the books of the board of trade. The ge- 
neral outline of this plan was, that a governor, and a 
ftation of government, fhould be appointed in Ame- 


fation; the method in his compofition is perfe€tly regular, but artfully con- 
cealed 3 and one fingularity in his reafoning is, that the arguments are placed 
in an order to derive force from what went before, and to give force to what 
comes after, fo as 10 feem to grow out of each other. But, above all, when 
he is animated with paffion, hie flathes are fometimes as quick as lightning, 
and fometimes followed by a thunder of period: All which mark an ori- 
ginal genius, but made chafte by the reading of the ancients, The yolume 
“of his works is unequally colle&ted, and his difcourfe on the affairs of Spain 
is a poor tranflation from the italian, in which he wrote it, 
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rica, to which the delegates of the provinces fhould 
refort in regular convention; that, from this ftation, 
communications fhould be eftablifhed, to the different 
provinces, by roads and paflages of veflels; that a ftrong 
military force fhould be kept at the feat of government, 
to defend againft enemies, to check rebellion, and en- 
force the laws, but not to be diftributed through the pro- 
vinces to enflave, or to have a chance of enflaving the 
people ; that the American convention fhould make their 
own laws, and regulate their own affairs, and fhould 
raife and pay their own troops; but that the union of 
force between the two countries fhould be complete, be- 
caufe, in the cafe of a war againft either, they were to 
have the fame friends and foes. 

The ideas of able men generally lead to light: Let 
us fee how the matter in thefe projects would apply to the 
queftions of an incorporated union with Ireland, and of 
a federal union with the American ftates. 

The firft part of Mr. Fletcher’s plan, the federal 
union, would have brought Scotland to the fame fituation 
in which Ireland has, within thefe few years, been placed, 
or rather by her fpisit, has placed herfelf; that is to fay, 
the parliament of Scotland would have been independent 
of the parliament of England. The fecond part of his 
plan, the limitations of the rights of fovereignty, would 
have put Scotland nearly in the prefent fituation of Ame- 
rica, by making her independent of the fovereign of 
England. But in both cafes, a war between England 
and Scotland‘ muft-have been inevitable. Fletcher faw 
it, is reported to have laid his account with it, and his 
writings fhow that he defpifed it: For, as his fpirit was 
high, and the provocation about Darien recent, he 
thought the danger worth running, in order to gain in- 
dependence to Scotland, believing that the fame ftrong 
form of the country, and the fame valour of the people, 
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which had proteéted Scotland during fo many centuries 
from England, would protect her for ever, 

The prefent federal union between Ireland and Bri- 
tain, even without the attempts of Ireland to obtain li- 
Mitations upon monarchy fimilar to thofe of Mr. Fletcher, 
will, in the fame way, fooner or later, lead to a war be- 
tween Britain and Ireland; and nothing but an incor- 
porated union, by which I mean an union of parlia- 
ments, trade, and taxes, can prevent it. But a federal 
union of Britain with America, will lead to no fuch 
confequence, even although the fovereignty of the crown 
be now thrown off. And if hoftilities between England 
and America fhall, by a federal union, be in future 
times prevented, the beneficial confequences, to both 
nations, of amity made perpetual by a fair federal union, 
will be fo immenfe, as to be worth almoft all the blood 
and treafure that has perhaps led invifibly to it. 

Thefe are the ideas which I with to develope in the 
prefent-paper, 


IncorPoRATED UNION wirn IRELAND. 


Two trading nations, combined in a federal union, 
under one fovereign, may continue for ever, enriching 
and ftrengthening each other, in amity, provided three 
circumftances intervene.—The fir? is, when the pro- 
ductions of the two countries are different, and ex- 
changeable with each other, to create mutual love by 
mutual intereft, It has coft a vaft deal of trouble to 
England to make the Spaniards hate the Englith; yet 
ftill they do not. If, in ancient times, the crowns of 
Spain and England had faiizn under one head (which 
might have happened if there had been iffue from Philip 
of Spain and Mary of England), ‘and the nations been 

linked 
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linked together by a federal union, under the protection 
of the aflemblies of the ancient Cortes in Spain, and of 
parliaments in England, that union might have lafted 
until this day, notwithftanding all the oppofitions of re- 
ligion; becaufe the wines, oils, fruits, filks, and fhort 
wool of Old Spain, and the finer metals from New 
Spain, and the fouthern articles of importation ftom 
thence, would have been continually exchanging for the 
‘manufactures, the long wool, the coarfer metals of 
Britain, and the northern articles of importation from 
Britifh America.—The /econd circumftance is, when 
the two countries are at a diftance from each other, to 
prevent the frequent opportunities which vicinity pre- 
fents for nations to quarrel. No difference has ever 
happened between England and Hanover, becaufe they 
are feparated by a great fea and part of a continent. If 
England and Turkey were united under one head, the 
world would probably end before they would fight with 
each other. —The /af circumftance is, when the offices 
of government and the armies of each country are fup- 
plied not from the other, but from itfelf, fo as to create 
no fufpicion of the partiality of the common fovereign, 
or of his undue influence, and-no dread of his outrages. 
The family of Philip Il. might ftill have poffeffed all the 
feventeen provinces of the Netherlands, if that prince 
had not filled all the places of truft there with Spanifh 
civilians, and all the garrifon towns with Spanifh in- 
fantry. 

Now thefe three circumftances, neceflary to infure 
amity, are wanting in the prefent ftate of the federal 
union between Ireland and Britain. 

1f?, ‘The produtions cf the two countries being the 
fame, the Irifh hufbandman, manufa@turer, and trader, 
is the rival of the Englith hufbandman, manufacturer, 
and trader; and each feparate parliament will encourage 
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the induftry of its own country, and difcourage that of 
the other. It has required all the nice policy of King 
William, and all the temper of the princes of the Ha- 
nover family, to prevent mutual complaints on thole 
heads from breaking forth into mutual violence. The 
late difcuffion of the Irifh propofitions, may fhew the 
extreme lengths to which the fufpicion of advantages 
gained, or only, poflibly, to be gained, by the one 
country over the other, may extend themfelves: And 
all attempts, by all the wit of man, to fecure amity by 
mutual concefilions, made in commercial treaties, are in 
vain; becaufe the circumftances of manufacture and 
trade, in the fame latitude of the fame part of the world, 
are continually varying, and the nation which firft lofes 
by that variation, will firft elude, and in the end break 
the treaty. Itis not probable that the commercial treaty 
with? France will ftand long; becaufe France, by re- 
ceiving the woollen, iron, cotton, and pottery manu- 
‘faGtures of England, that is to fay, the four ftaples of 
England, has given every thing, and got no fuitable 
equivalent in return. 2dly, The circumftance of vici- 
nity between Ireland and England, will inflame the 


paffions of individuals by the immediate fight of the - 


advantages, real or imaginary, which the one kingdom 
fhall enjoy, or feem to enjoy, over the other in the 
union, and by the envy and animofity of all neighbour- 
ing nations againft each other. And /a//ly, The filling 
Irith offices of truft with Englifimen, and fending 
Englifh troops to Ireland, will be, as it always has been, 
a continual fubject of complaint and jealoufy to the 
Irith ; becaufe they will fufpect undue influence in the 
one cafe, and dread military compulfion in the other. 
If in thefe circumftances, and under feparate and in- 
dependent legiflatures, peace fhall long continue be- 
tween Ireland and England, it will be the only in- 
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ftance of the kind known in hiftory, fince the beginning 
of the world. 

There is one, and but one, engine to break the force 
of, thofe circumftances: an incorporated union; by 
which I repeat, that I mean an union of parliaments, 
trade, and taxes. When that is obtained, then all the 
fears of the Scots, at the time of their union, and of 
the ableft of them all, Mr. Fletcher, in his above- 
mentioned paper, that their forty-five members would 
be outvoted by above 450 Englifh members, in all 
queftions which related to the interefts of Scotland, will 
be found as vain in Ireland as they have proved to be in 
Scotland; becaufe, the profits of trade and the burdens 
of taxes being common to both nations, there can be no 
rivaifhip, except in the exertions of induftry; nor could 
the united parliament hurt the hufbandman, manufac- 
turer, or trader of the one kingdom, without injuring 
that common ftock, the aggregate of which is made up 
from the profperity of every part of the dominion, to 
which all contribute, and in which all fhare.—The line of 
vicinity would difappear (if I may ufe fuch an expreffion) 
in the line of identity—~And the diftin@ion between 
Irifhman and Englifhman being loft in the high cha- 
racter of citizens of the Britifh iflands, it would fignify 
Jittle, except to a few individuals, from what part of 
thofe iflands the perfons came, who were entrufted with 
power, civil and military ; becaufe thefe perfons would 
have all the inducements of common fervice and com- 
mon intereft, to make them ufe with difcretion the 
powers committed to: their charge, and none to abufe 
them.—But above all, the fufpicions and animofities, 
which continually prevail in feparate affemblies of fe- 
parate nations, would ceafe in the united aflembly of one 
nation, even when the bitter truth was alternately ex- 
plained, that partial evil is fometimes general good. 


Union with Ireland and Americas 


FepeErRAL UNION with AMERICA. 


The dangers which attend a federal union between 
{reland and Britain, do not attend a federal union be- 
tween America and Britain; becaufe the caufes of them 
do not exiit ia the relative fituations of the two coun- 
tries. For the interefts of the hufbandman, manufac. 
turer and trader in America, do not interfere with thofe 
of the hufbandman, manufacturer and trader in Britain; 
as the productions of the two countries are not only dif- 
ferent, but naturally exchangeable with each other; or 
where they are the fame, the diftance is fo unequal, that 
they cannot be rivals in the fame markets. Secondly, 
The Atlantic ocean between us, removes all chance of 
animofity that might arife from the circumftances of vi- 
cinfty. And, /afly, as England has not a fingle regi- 
ment in the dominions of the ftates, nor the difpofal of a 
fingle office, nor even a party in the country, it is im- 
poffible that fhe fhould exert either military force, or 
undue influence, or fow divifions there. The caufes of 
difunion then being removed, the chain of a federal 
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union ftretched acrofs the Atlantic, between the Englifh ' 


and their ftill beloved countrymen, might be as eternal, 
as the ocean that feems to feparate, but in reality tends 
indiffolubly to unite them. 

America would, by the union, not only gain pro- 
tetion in war, that protection which has often faved 
her, and a renewal of the favours to her trade, thofe 
favours which have enriched her; but what is.far more 
material to her than either, fhe weuld be enabled to en- 
force her own conftitution and laws, In: vain would 
have been the principle of virtue in ancient republics, of 
“ honour in fome modern monarchies, and of liberty in 
England; in vain the ‘prophecies of Mahomet, and the 
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prayers of Cromwell; and in vain, even the fublime 
conceptions of Sir Thomas More, and Mr. Harring- 
ton, if there had not been, or was not to be, a military 
force, either of armies or of militias, to hold their fa- 
krics of government together. It is no fecret to man- 
kind, that the lightnefs of the American ftates in the 
fcale of nations, at a time when they fhould have felt 
their weight the moft, in the hour immediately after 
victory and glory, arifes from their fupreme power 
being poffefled neither of authority nor of force. They 
prefent a new fpectacle in hiftory; a great empire, pof- 
fefled by a great people, who acknowledge no govern- 
ment, and obey no law. The confequence of which 
is, that all modern nations ftand aloof from them, as 
the ancient nations did from the rocks of Scylla and 
Charybdis. But their fupreme power would, by a fe- 
deral union with Britain, be flrengthened in the imagi- 
nations of their fubjes; and being entitled, by the 
terms of it, to afk affiftance equally againft enemies and 
rebels, they could command that reality of power to 
protect their conftitution, and enforce its regulations, 
without which no government, at leaft no great govern- 
ment, ever did, or ever can ftand. 


But to accomplifh thofe ends with effeét, it would be 
neceflary not to ftop at the plan of Mr. Fletcher, but to 
join to it that of the marefchal Earl of Stair; and 
therefore to add to the federal union, a prefiding exe- 
cutive officer named by England, to be the kty-ftone of 
the arch of amity between the two countries; no matter 
whether he be the reprefentative of the King, or of the 
parliament, or of the people of England; and no matter 
whether the perfon appointed by England, from time to 
time, was an Englifhman or was an American, and whe- 
ther he bore the inoffending title of Legate, or the con- 
ciliating one of Wlediator, or the more commanding one 


(which 
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(which the Americans feem to like better) of Prefident 
of the Council of the States, provided his power be pro- 
perly defined and limited. Whatever his title be, he 
could not fail to be the guardian of the union, becaufe it 
is the intereft of his country, that that union fhould be 
immortal. He could not intrigue with parties in Ame- 
rica, where England has no party, nor bribe with places 
where fhe has none to give, nor enflave with troops and 
officers that are not her own. In fuch a fituation, it 
would be impoflible for him to do mifchief: But he 
might do much good; becaufe he could mediate, re- 
concile, explain, and by the very circumftance that all 
his moves would be made in a public affembly, might 
prevent thofe differences between the two countries, 
which ambafladors, aéting in private, and who there- 
fore cannot be detected, often foment: from temper or 
defign. His glory during his life, his fame after his 
death, his claims upon the gratitude of his country, 
would all depend upon his fuccefs in promoting peace and 
friendfhip between two nations, whofe common ruin is 
involved in their common difcord. 

The prefent diforders of the Americans, and their at- 
tempts to procure order, by contriving a plan of a con- 
ftitution, in which a prefiding executive officer makes a 
chief part, fhew the confcioufnefs of the neceffity of 
fuch an officer, appointed fome way or other, by fome 
body or other. “Whey fee it, they feel it: And therefore 
the only queftion (if Americans will, for a moment, 
fufpend their paffions, and allow fuch a queftion to be 
difcuffed by their ordinary good fenfe), is, whether it be 
beft for America, that that officer be appointed from Eng- 
land, or be elected in America. 

' If he be elected in America (as the prefent plan of 
government in agitation in America propofes), then one 
of two alternatives will follow: The firft, and moft 
vit probable 
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probable is, that the new projected conftitution will not 
execute itfelf at all; but like the union of the Germanic 
body, will appear in books of public law, and no where 
elfe. The States, having no immediate preding common 
intereft, will fall afunder from each cther like a rope of 
fand, and congrefs be worfe attended than ever. For 
why, except in cafes of common and extreme danger, 
seal or imagined, fuch as united Greece againft Xerxes, 
Germany againft Lewis XIV. and America againft the 
ftamp act of England, fhould deputies from Georgia 
leave their families, and fail through a great ocean to go 
to New York, in order to lay taxes on their own ftate, 
to carry on the affairs of twelve other ftates, in which 
they have no immediate intereft? If the Irith obje&, at 
prefent,.to an incorporation of parliaments with Eng- 
land, becaufe their members would be obliged to crofs 
only a narrow channel, what but fome {trong impulfive 
caufe could make American deputies crofs a great ocean, 
or a great continent? That ftrong impulfive caufe is to 
be found in an union with Britain alone. For, to 
make the union of a number of fmall ftates lafting, 
there muft not only be a principle of connection among 
themfelves, fuch as that of common liberty, but there 
muft be alfo a principle of conneCtion, fuch as that of 
common intereit, with a friendly protecting great ftate, 
in whofe glories they participate, whofe protection they 
enjoy, but whofe enmity they fear not, 

But if the American confederacy moulders away, 
then America will dwindle down into thirteen {mall in- 
dependent ftates, in which every nation in Europe will 


' intrigue, and which will be engaged in continual wars © 


with each other, and with other nations. The fcenes of 
the Peloponnefian war, which lafted above twenty years, 
and of the religious war in Germany, which lafted above 
forty, will be repeated on the plains of America. 


But 
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But if, contrary to all probability, the plan of a con- 
ftitution now in agitation in America, fhould really 
execute itfelf, then the other alternative will follow, that 
the prefiding executive officer will be elected, as every 
fuch officer has been, ever fince the world began, by the 
intrigues and factions, and perhaps violence, of his own 
countrymen. ‘To which will be added, all the intrigues 
_ of France, whether they arife trom officioufnefs, or 
from mifchievoufnefs of difpofition; a difpofition which 
led the ]ate Duke de Choifeul to lay out in one year 
fourteen millions of livres, in order to throw divifions 
into Sweden; which has marked the negotiations of 
France for three centuries back, with the corruption of 
individuals, and the diffenfion of nations in every coun- 
try that has been connected with her; and which is fa- 
voured by the very form of her government, becaufe a 
zich fovereign there, is not; like the fovereign of Eng- 
land, accountable to his people for the money which he 
receives from his people. But this prefiding executive 
officer (whether the firft who is elected, or one of his 
fuccefiors, is immaterial) will naturally govern by that 
home faétion, or that foreign King, who raifed him into 


eminence. At the end of the four years (the period at: 


which his adminiftration is to end, upon the plan of the 
conftitution now in agitation in America), it will be his 
and their intereft, that he fhould not refign a power fo 
ufeful to both. And he will end in a dictator, proteQor, 
or ftadtholder ; that is to fay, the fervant will infift to 
become the mafter, and complain that his rights are in- 
vaded, when he is invading thofe of others. 


If the firft of the alternatives, which I have pointed 


out, fhall take place, the Americans will lofe their 


fafety ; if the other, they will lofe their liberty; and in 


both events, their glory. But neither of the alterna- 
tives can happen in a federal union with England, if the 
nomination 
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nomination of the prefiding executive officer fhall be 
left to England, provided his powers be defined and li- 
mited with ftrictnefs, anxiety, and even fufpicion, by 
America. America will then keep her own union firm 
at home, in order to enjoy the advantage of that with 
England abroad. England will confider, as the palla- 
dium of her own fafety, a confederacy, in which is in- 
volved that union of force, on which the ftrength of 
nations, and confequently her own ftrength depends. 
But to fuppofe that fuch an officer, though appointed by 
England, but to be changed every four years (upon the 
American plan), fhould, alone, and unaided, enflave 
America either to himfelf or to England, is to fuppofe 
the firmament to fall. 

If a federal union with England be neceffary to Ame- 
rica, it is equally fo to England. Thofe perfons muft 
be fhort-fighted, in tracing the conne&tion between po- 
litical caufes and effects, who do not forefee, that as Si- 
cily was the firft bone of contention between Rome and 
Carthage; fo our Weft Indian iflands will be the firft 
bone of contention between America and us. The eafy 
accefs which vicinity, and the ftate of the winds, give 
to America to attack them, and the difficulties which, 
from the want of thofe advantages, Britain will find to 
defend them, point out too furely to whofe lot in war 
they will fall. Halifax, which, by a fatal miftake, is 
planted where it is commanded by heights, is only fat- 
tening up for the firft bold invader. The province of 
Quebec is at an immenfe diftance from England, ac- 
cellible every where, and defenfible no where ; the fingle 
town of Quebec may be the laft remain of the Britifh 
empire in America, as Ravenna was that of Rome. 
Thefe are fad forebodings; but they may be eafily dif- 
appointed, if England and America will concur in 
reflecting, that there is empire enough for both, in 
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their refpefive dominions; that they are the only ex- 
amples known in the hiftory of mankind, of two coun- 
tries which may condnue «imoft for eyer to rival each 
other in grandeur, yet never in power; that united, they 
may defy the univerfe, and disjointed, they will, from 
age to age, be tilted againit each cther, by the machina- 
tions of other nations who with evil to both, and will 
rife on their ruins. 


An incorporated union with Ireland is equally a matter 
of neceflity. A common eye, glancing over a common 
map of Ireland, and particularly that part of it which 
opens immediately upon the Atlantic ocean, will fee it 
indented with deep and fpacious bays, more than any 
coaft in the world, except Norway, from the northmoft 
point of Ireland to Cape Clear on the fouth. A fcien- 
tific eye, examining thofe bays by Mr. M‘Kenzie’s 
charts and furvey, will find them protected by iflands in 
a moft fingular manner from furfs and ftorms, and fur- 
rounded by natural harbours, fo numerous, as not even 
to have names. By the expofure of three fides of Ire- 
land to the ocean, Ireland is better fituated than Eng- 
land for the trade of the Bay of Bifcay, of Spain, of 
Portugal, of the Straits, of Africa, of Afia, and of 
America, and perhaps even of the north. Her climate 
being mild, her foil rich, her people ingenious, brave, 
and now at laft free, and therefore induftrious (for in- 
duftry for ever follows freedom, as the fhadow follows 
the body), fhe will grow in ftature and in ftrength, till 
fhe rivals England. Like two thunder clouds the two 
nations will then meet, and dreadful will be the ex- 
plofion: For the chain of caufes and effects is as ab- 
folute in the moral and political, as it is in the natural 


world*. 
The 


* The common argument, that becaufe the Irith have final] capital, they 
will never obtain trade, is an argument for children. J once afked the late 
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The people of England attended not to the rifing ftate 
of America, ti!l they were awaked with the found of 
death, They fleep again over the rifing ftate of Ireland, 
till they fhall again be awaked by the fame found. Ame- 
rica gave no warning ; but Ireland has given it. Her 
hofts of volunteers have announced to England what 
they can do, and what they will de. Scotland too gave 
warning; for Mr. Fletcher’s act of fecurity put arms 
into the hands of every man in Scatland who was able 
to bear them. The Earl of Stair went inftantly to 
London, and inftead of flattering his friend and patron 
into a fatal fecurity, he told Lord Godolphin that he was 
on the brink of a precipice, and the two countries on 
that of a civil war. From that inftant the union was 
refolved upon in the cabinet of England. 
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te was intended in April of the year 1776, that the 
late Earl of Rochford, with whom I had the honour to 
Jive more like a brother than a friend, fhould fucceed the 
¥arl of Harcourt in the government of Ireland. Lord 
Rochford fhowed me his Majefty’s note about it, and 
faid he had afked time from his royal mafter to confider. 
He told mehis reafon for doing fo was, that as continual 
refidence in Ircland for three years, was the underftood 
condition of his going there, he could not fubmit, at 
his age, to fo long an exile, unlefs he could do fome 
great good there, and get fome great fame; that two 
objects occurred to him, the one to procure a repeal of 


Provoft Cochrane of Glafgow, who was eminently wife, and who had beena 
merchant there for near feventy years, to what caufes he imputed the fuddea 
rife of Glafgow. He fa‘d it was all owing to four young men of talents and 
fpirit, who ftarted at one tine in bufinefs, aad whole fuccefs gave example 


tothe reft, The four had not tea theulapd pounds amon 


g& them when they 
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the penal Jaws againft Roman catholics, and the other 
to bring about an union with England; that both 
feemed vifionary, and yet he could not get them out of 
his head; that the deareft friend he had in the world 
was Lord Harcourt, and that he would be obliged to me 
if I would go over to Ireland, let Lord Harcourt know 
the offer which he (Lord Rochford) had got, his hefi- 
tation, and his two views, and receive Lord Harcourt’s 
opinions and reafons upon thofe views, which could be 
better done by converfation than by letters. When I 
delivered my letter to the lord lieutenant, he fmiled, and 
faid, ** A Naflau may do in this country what I cannot; 
*¢ and Rochford is open and frank, and will pleafe the 
« Trifh. But what you come about requires much talking 
“© over.”’ I ftaid a week with him at his country-houfe, 
With regard to the penal laws, he thought there was not 
much difficulty; that the Roman Catholics were all on 
the fide of England, and of the King of England, in 
the American war, and that very good ufe might be 
made of them in the courfe of it: And there are men 
now living, high both in church and ftate, who may 
remember the converfations on that head, and that they 


thought on it as he did. But with regard to the other | 


obje&, Lord Harcourt thought there were great difficul- 
ties; yet, perhaps, not infurmountable. When two 
men open their minds freely, and give their lights to 
each other in converfation, it is difficult to fay on which 
fide thoughts and opinions originate, and {till more diffi- 
cult at the diftance of ten years to recolleA them. But 
the impreffion upon my mind at prefent, of Lord Har- 
court’s opinions, is, that to attempt an union with Ire- 
Jand in time of war, was infanity, notwithftanding its 
having fucceeded in Scotland at fuch a time; that the 
minds of the Irifh muft be long prepared; for which 
purpofe government fhould take the affiftance of the beft 
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writers of the nation on both fides of the water, to 
point out the advantages of an union, in different lights, 
to different men; and fhould, in the mean time, treat 
Ireland with a kindnefs 2nd a confidence which fhe very 
well deferved ; that no union fhould be attempted, un- 
lefs the with for it came from the fide of Ircland; and 
even then, not unlefs there was a itrong body of troops 
there, to kcep the madmen in order; and thefe troops 
Trifh, and not Englifh: That the two great objections 
were, lofs of money by abfentees, and lofs of import- 
ance by diminifhing the numbers of peers and com- 
moners, if a reprefentation fhould take place to the 
united parliament, as was done with Scotland; but there 
was a way to obviate both objections by one meafure, 
The meaiure was, that the rights of the peers, counties, 
and boroughs of Ireland, fhould continue as they were, 
but that only one-third, in rotation, fhould attend the 
united parliament; and he who did not chufe to attend, 
fhould have power to name one from amongft the other 
members in his place, by which all the men of parts or 
fortune (the only- perfons who ought to attend parlia- 
ment) would be almoft always fure of a feat; and the 
reprefentation of Ireland would, at that time, have con- 
fifted of about 40 peers, and about 100 commoners. 
When I reported thefe things to Lord Rochford, he 
faid, ‘* all this is too long an affair for me,” and des 
clined the honour which his fovereign intended for him. 
Since that time the Duke of Richmond has thrown 
out an idea to the public, that the parliament of the 
three nations fhould be held frequently in Dublin; by 
which I prefume his grace meant, in regular fucceffions 
of time, and only in times of peace, becaufe in time of 
war it would be improper to remove government from 
the vicinity of intelligence. There is not only fairnefs 
to Ircland in the propofal, but depth of policy ; becaufe 
government 
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government then knowing all its fubjeGis of condition, 
and all its fubje@s of condition knowing each other, the 


ftrongeft links of fociety, thole of acquaintance, and. 


affection of the members of the fate to each other, 
would be wound through and round all his Majefty’s 
dominions. The ancient Greek legiflators, who cer- 
tainly were the wifeft that ever lived, becaufe they made 
politics in the abftra@ a fcience, faw well the con- 
fequence of this chain, when, under the pretence of 
contributing to the amufement of the people, they af- 
fembled all Greece, at regular times, at their public 
games *, 


There are two objections to’ his grace’s plan; one is 
want of accommodation in Dublin, for the numerous 
Englifh members of the legiflature, the other the ‘a- 
tigue of tranfporting themfelves ; but it would be much 
better to lay out a million of money in erecting houfes 
in Dublin, to accommodate the members of legiflature, 
than to be laying out one hundred, or perhaps two hun- 
dred millions to conquer Ireland, or to be conquered by 
her. And with refpe& to the important point of per- 
fonal fatigue, Archibald Duke of Argyle, who lived to 
the age of near ninety, in the full enjoyment of health 
and faculties, ufed to fay, that all the peers of England 
might do the fame, if, like him, they would make a 
journey, twice in the year, of 500 miles, without 
ftopping. 


* In Britain the people of letters, in general, are enemies to each other, 
becaufe they hardly ever meet ; but in France they are friends, becaufe they 
are bound together in academies, and other literary focieties. It is very 
difficult for people to hate-each other who are every day eating and drinking 
together: Men find on acquaintance with each other, that they are not jut 
fo bad as they thought. 
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Power or BRITAIN, IRELAND, AME- 
RICA, anp HOLLAND comsineD. 


The late revolution in Holland, is commonly con- 
fidered as the laft act of the drama: But if his Majefty’s 
minifters do their duty, they will confider it as no more 
than the firft, and that there are feveral aG@s ftill remain- 
ing for them to fillup. The union with Scotland was 
accomplifhed even in time of war; but it was becaufe 
that was a war of power and fuccefs. The revolution 
in Holland enables England now to take her ftation high 
in the rank of nations’; and thofe will court her now 
who lately would have trode upon her. Among others, 
America may wifh, in the prefent ftate of her own 
diforder and diftrefs (for both are great), to take fhelter 
under the joint wings of England and Holland. If an in- 
corporated union of Britain with Ireland, a federal union 
with America, and a league offenfive and defenfive of 
all the three with Holland, were to be accomplifhed, 
then the modern would return to the condition of the 
ancient world, in which the nations that were free, 
commanded the fate of thofe who were not free. The 
difturbers of mankind, for a century and a half back, 
have been the French: By the open violence, or fecret 
intrigues of one of their princes in the laft age, more of 


the human race were rendered orphans .and widows, than 


were ever reduced to thofe conditions by any one man 
fince the days of Adam. Another of them in our day, 
by drawing Spain againft her plaineft intereft into the fatal 
family compact, opprefied the only nation that for two 
centuries had upheld the equality of power in Europe. 
But the fleets of England and Holland combined, by 
landing armies of their German allies from the ocean 
upon the coafts of France, and chiefly of Normandy; | 

and 
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and by landing Englifh and American forces, together 
with numerous bodies of black troops, formed Jike the 
feapoys of India, upon the French and Spasifh Weft 
Indies, and the Spanifh continent of America, that is 
to fay, by throwing one quarter of the globe upon ano. 
ther, and one part of the new wettern world upon 
another, could force thofe two nations to fubmit for 
ever, or at Jeaft as long as thofe unions, and that league 
lafted, to the peace of human kind, and to their own 
happinefs. 
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State of ihe Controverfy betwixt united and feparate Parlia- 
ments. Whether thofe Interefts which are to be united by 
the prefent Treaty, and thofe Interefts which by the fame 
Treaty are to remain feparate and diftinét, are more pro- 
perly and fafely lodged under the Guardianfhip of an 
united Parliament, or under that of feparate Parlia- 


ments. Written in the Year 1706, by Mr. Fletcher of 
Salton. 


VER fince the union of the two crowns, it has 

been the work of factious turbulent {pirits, to fo- 
ment jealoufies, and to promote differences betwixt thefe 
two nations. 

On the other hand, all well meaning men have thought, 
that a nearer union will be the only effectual meafure to 
bring thefe two nations to a peaceable ftate at home, and 
to make them formidable abroad. 

Her Majefty, in her princely care, hath been pleafed 
to appoint commiffioners to treat of fuch an union; and 
thefe commiffioners have concluded a treaty for that 
purpofe. 

This treaty is to be laid before the parliaments of both 
nations; and no doubt this faétious race will fill be at 
work, either entirely to obftru€ this intended union, or 
to put it upon fuch an uneafy and unequal foot, as fhall 
tempt one or other of thefe two nations to break it. 


18 The 


On the Union of States, by Fletcher of Salton. 


The confequences of a proper and well-founded union, 
are fo great and uniyerfal, that it is the privilege and duty 
of every fingle fubje@ of either nation, to offer his fin- 
cere opinion in fuch a cafe; and in the fenfe of this duty: 
I prefume to offer thefe few pages, with all imaginable 
fincerity and fubmiffion. 

I fhall not pretend to make a particular inquiry. ito. 
the ‘detail of this treaty; but this fcheme (fo far as I 
ean learn), and all other treaties, whether upon the in- 
- Corporate or foederal fcheme, feem to conclude; That an 
abfolute communication of trade, and of moft other 
public interefts and privileges, with a proportionable 
fhare of the burdens and benefits attending that trade and 
thefe privileges, is neceflary towards eftablifhing a juft 
and lafting union, and! good correfpondence betwixt 
thefe nations. ) 

That fcheme likewife (and all other fchemes, whether 
incorporate or foederal) feems to conclude, that in'the 
moft abfolute and incorporate union that can be’made 
betwixt thefe two nations, there are feveral interefts 
{and of the greateft confequence too) which are and 
muft be referved feparate to each nation, after the union 
is agreed to. 

It is none of my prefent purpofe to examine, Whether 
or not thefe gentlemen, who were empowered to treat of 
this matter, have acted their part faithfully and wifely, 
either with refpect to the things to be incorporated, of 
the things to be referved ? , 

Whether the duties which thefe gentlemen have en- 

gaged'us in, are eafy and proper for the Scots, as fome 
fay ; or if they are infupportable, as others fay? 
. Whether the engagements which they have brought 
fhe Scots under, of paying a fhare of the Englith debts, 
will be fufficiently relieved by the equivalents promifed ; 
or if the Scots will be overwhelmed by thefe debts? 
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Whether the rights of the Scots African company are 
well fold; or if they are thrown away? 

Whether they have purpofed good and fubftantial ar~ 
ticles and provifions for the fecurity of our Scots church, 
and municipal laws and judicatures; or if they have 
flurred over thefe matters, fo as that the treaty may be 
rifked in parliament? 

Whether or not the commons in Scotland are juftly 
reprefented by 45, and the peers by 16? and whether the 
{tate of peers is honourably and juftly treated ; or if they 
are unpeered, debafed, and degraded ? 

I fhall fhun all thefe queftions, and fhall prefume that 
thefe gentlemen have acted their part very faithfully in 
all thefe matters, and have obtained very ample and fub-« 
ftantial articles and ftipulations, both with relation ta 
the things to be incorporated, and the things to be re- 
ferved. 

The great queftion here to be confidered is, touching 
the fecurity of thefe matters; Whether the performances 
of thefe articles and ftipulations (fuch as they are) is 
more acceffivle and fecure to the Scots after the unien, 
under the guardianfhip and adminifration of an incore 
porated parliament, compofed of a fmall part of the 
Scots members thrown into the whole reprefentative of 
England, or under the adminiftration of feparate parlias 
ments ?-——And whether or not an united parliament will, 
in its confequences, engage and ¢onciliate the inclina- 
tions of the people of both nations for ever to maintain 
thefe articles ; or if the ftru€ture of an united parliament 
will occafion fuch a fubverfion of rights and families, 
will be a handle in all ages for fhaking that ynion? 

- Before I proceed to the defcription of this queftion, I 
fhall beg leaye to take notice of the reception it ha¢ 
amongft the commiflioners of the treaty in two partie 
culars: One partigular is, that this queftion touching 
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the united parliament was the firft material point con- 
cluded on, though (with all due fubmiffion) it ought to 
have been the laft, for véry obvious reafons, 

The fubject matter of this treaty confifts in two 
branches: The things to be communicated or referved 
of either fide; and, the government of thefe things after 
they are communicated and referved. 

The common rules, both of nature and policy, do di- 
rect, that the things fhould be’firft adjufted which are to 
be governed, before the government of them is pre- 
determined: There is no neceffity of giving a child its 
name before it is brought forth: A government to be 
made, ought to be adapted to the nature of the things to 
be governed, and not the things to it. 

If all manner of things of both nations were to be in- 
corporated, it was no doubt reafonable, that the whole 
parts of the government of both kingdoms fhould like- 
wife have been incorporated with thefe things: But if, 
otherwife, the wifdom of the treaters fhould have thought 
fit to referve fome things of value, as a feparate property 
to each nation; then it would feem a reafonable confé- 
quence, that a feparate property muft be managed by a 


government lefs or more feparate, as the nature and value’ 


vof that feparate property might require. 

So that even though the whole members might from 
the beginning have projected, that the whole interefts and 
government were to be incorporated, yet in the common 
rules of bufinefs, the articles of things ought to have 
been firft adjufted. 

The other particular is, that when this grand point 
came to be treated of, or rather pointed at, it was yielded 
without an argument, though it is known to every body, 
that many of the greateft and wifeft men of this nation 
are abfolutely againft an united pafliament, as a meafure 
moft likely to fruftrate the treaty. 
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I am very far from believing, that the reafon for yield= 
ing this grand point in that manner can be juttified, 
becaufe (as is told) the Englifh treaters did pofitively 
declare they would not hear of any treaty, excepting 
upon the foot of an incorporating parliament: This was 
not the way of treating with men at freedom, and with 
commiflioners called together by one and the fame au- 
thority. This was the only grand point of the whole 
treaty; and the anticipating it thus, was yielding the 
whole caufe. 

But I fhall not infift any more upon the journal of this 
treaty; the reafons of thefe prepofterous proceedings, 
and the effects it will have towards the promoting or 
poftponing of this long withed for union, will appear in 
due time. 

I fhall proceed to put the ftate of this queftion in a true 

light, and fhall ufe my weak endeavours to undeceive 
fome well-meaning men, who feem to be amufed with 
imaginary hopes of fecurity and peace from an united 
parliament. 
* I have taken notice that an union does confift (with 
refpect to its fubje& matter) in two branches ; in things 
to be incorporated or referved, and in the adminiftratioh 
and government of thefe things whether incorporated or 
referved. 

The firft comprehends the people of both. nations, 
with their trade, privileges, benefits, burdens, and ail 
other interefts. 

An union in thefe, is the only folid expedient to unite 
arid cement the inclinations of different people, and there- 
fore it ought to be as full and complete as poffible. 

As for the government and adminiftration of thefe 
things, it is only, fubfervient to this union of interefts, 
and it ought to be no‘further united as to its powers, than 
in fo far as it can be made anfwerable.to its ends:. 
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Government may be diftinguifhed with refpect to its 
Power, into two parts, the executive and the legiflative. 

The firft is lodged properly in the hands of the prince: 
The other has its rife from the people, with the fan@ioh 
‘of the prince. 

Government may be likewife diftinguifhed, with re= 
{pect to its erids, into two parts: One is, for defending 
the united property of the whole fubjedts againtt foreign 
infults: The other is, for protecting each particular 
fubject, or any part or number of the united fubje@s, in 
the full and free exercife of their feveral properties, againft 
mutual injuries at home. 

Each of thefe two feveral ends of government, is ac- 
complifhed according to the will and conttitution ef that 
‘power whofe province it is. 

And therefore as to the firft end of government, nature 
feems to have pointed out a neceffity that both thefe na= 
tions fhould be governed by one prince; their fituation 
is fo contiguous, that one cannot be invaded but tht 
other muft be in danger; and if they were under dif- 
ferent princes, they might be in danger of invading each 
other: So that one prinee is the moft proper power for 
executing fuch operations as are neceflary for their com- 
mon defence. 

Bat as to the other end of government, an united par 
liament is (with all fubmiffion) a moft improper power to 
protect the fubjects in the feveral parts of this ifland in 
their united properties, and far more in thefe which are to 
be referved diftinét and feparate. 

This will appear, by confidering the complexion of 
this power of an united parliament. 

By the conftitution of parliaments, the laws are.to 
have their rife from the will and humour of the people, 
fignified by the lords and commons, who. (in their dif- 
ferent capacities) are the reprefentatives of the nation. 
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It is a certain confequente of all power, that whofo-= 
ever is poflefled of it, he will employ it to advance that 
intereft to which he himfelf is moft affectionate, and in 
which he himfelf is moft concerned. 

If the power of making laws and ordinances were in 
the fole arbitriment of the prince, no part of the nation 
or fubjeéts would have any tranfcendent influence in 
making laws, more than any other part; the reafon is 
plain, the prince in that cafe is judge and not party; he 
is no wife interefted in thefe laws, except in fo far as 
they regard the common benefit and improvement of his 
whole nation; he has no feparate property, no peculiar 
neighbourhood, the remoteft corner is his, as well as the 
metropolis; he finds his honour and government fup- 
ported and fecured by the trade of the more remote 
parts, as well as by the trade of the adjacent; and 
therefore he will encourage the intereft of the greater 
part, without {uffering it to fmother that of the lefler; 
he will not fuffer any branch of trade in his whole do- 
minions, to perifh by the effeéts of laws calculated for 
the perfoaal advantage of any number of his fubjeéts. 

It muft be quite otherwife, when Jaws and ordinances, 
relating to trade and other concerns, are made by the 
will and humour of the people: There the principles of 
legiflature flow from a quite different fountain, and take 
their courfe into quite different ftreams. 

Amongft private men, fometimes the principles of 
morality are the rules of their a@tings; but great fo- 
Cieties are above thefe rules: A member of parliament 
confiders himfelf as bound in duty to maintain and pro- 
mote the intereft he reprefents, by all the latitude and 
means allowed in the conftitution; which, in plain lan« 
guage, is his vote, 

Seeing then every fingle member of parliament is both 
judge and party, it muft neceffarily follow, that if any 
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branch of trade does rival another, or if any feparate 
intereft daes contend with another, that trade and that 
intereft which has moft members to fupport it, muft 
{wallow up and diminihh the other. 

Having thus defcribed the nature and complexion of 
this united reprefentative, I proceed to examine the ef- 
fects of its power, with relation to the intereft of Scot~ 
Jand; and firft with refpect to thofe things which are to 
be incorporated. 

In this long tra& of land, from fouth to north, there 
is a great variety of funds for trade, fuch as corn, cattle, 
fifhing, wool, linen, coals, falt, lead, &c. 

Amongf thefe many feveral funds, there are fome, 
which in their ufe and improvement are prejudicial to 
each other, with refpect to the perfons’ who are the pro- 
prietors, and do naturally create a rivalfhip in trade; 
fuch as the woollen in the fouth, and the linen in the 
north; the importers of cattle in the one part, and the 
breeders in the other ; the pilchers in one part, and her~ 
rings in the other; the lace-workers in one, and the 
clothiers in another, 

It is very plain what treatment the Scots may expect 
as to thefe matters in an united parliament; and if any 
man doubts it, he may be fully fatisfied, by examining 
the deportment of the Englith towards one another, by 
feveral acts paft in their own parliaments, fuch as thofe 
concerning cattle, Flanders lace, water-born coal, &c. 
In which cafes, the prevailing members of fome corners 
of England, have advanced their own produét and ma- 
nufacture by laws, not only to the prejudice of another 
part which was not fo numerous in reprefentatives, but 
even to the hurt of fome of the moft valuable branches 
of the product and trade of England. 

If the fubjects of England have been fo treated by 
each other, how muft it fare with the Scots, where the 
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greater extent of territories by land and fea (to omit 
other confiderations) fhall produce a greater variety of 
funds ; fome of which do more direétly rivat the funds of 
England, than thofe of England do one another. 

For inftance, fuppofing an act were offered in the 
united parliament, for burying in woollen all over the 
nation, it would certainly carry by votes, and the Scots 
linen would fuffer by it. 

Suppofing the pilcher fithers in Cornwall, and the 
red-herring traders in the eaft and welt feas befouth York- 
fhire, fhould find that the Scots herring went to their 
markets, and fpoiled their trade, it is plain they can find 
means to clog that trade of herring-fifhing in Scotland. 

In a word, the great diftance of ground from the 
fouth to the north, with the various and difcrepant funds 
of trade, do naturally eftablifh two diftant centres of 
trade, to be carried on by two feveral races of men, who 
muft have two diftint views of profit and lofs; and 
whatever misfortunes the Scots have lain under hitherto, 
by the over-ruling influence of their neighbours, it is 
the finifhing ftroke to their finking trade, to abandon it 
by wholefale to the mercy of that parliament, which can 
now, by outvoting the Scots, do that by law which 
formerly was againft the laws of nations, and did in- 
volve them in a ftate of variance (if not of war) with 
the Scots. 

But perhaps people may think thefe are but trifling 
articles of trade, and ought to give way to the other 
bleffings which they expect from this united parliament, 
and hope that the forty-five Scots members may find 
favour with the contiguous Englifh members to join 
with them to fupport the equal enjoyment of thefe in- 
corporated interefts; therefore I fhall leave this point 
to the further confideration of unprejudiced men, and 
fhall proceed to defcribe the fate of thofe valuable in- 
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terefts which are exprefsly to be referved, as a diftin@ 
national property. 

I fhall pafs over feveral articles of lefler moment, 
which are faid to be referved in this treaty, and fhall 
only take notice of thefe four referved interefts, as being 
of the higheft confequence to the Scots. 

1. The feparate eftablifhed intereft of church-govern- 
ment. 

2. A feparate ftate, or rather fpecies, of nobility. 

3. Separate municipal laws and judicatures, 


4. A feparate duty of an equivalent to be paid by the 
Englifh to the Scots, in recompence of that fhare of the 
debts of England which the Scots are to pay. 

I fhall demonftrate, that as to the firft and fecond of thefe, 
the Englifh are under an indifpenfable duty to demolifh 
them ; and that as to the third and fourth, it will be to 
the intereft and advantage of the Englifh to fupprefs 
them. 

As to the firft, it were entirely foreign to the prefent 
purpofe, to enter into the debate in point of right, which 
of thefe two church-governments is jure divine, or which 
of them is the more orderly, proper, or decent: What 
is neceflary for the prefent purpofe, is to take notice in 
point of fact, of three feveral] principles ; one or other of 
which does determine all men in their deportment towards 
church-government. 


Firft, Moft people are of opinion, that the eftablifh- 
ment of church-government is equally facred with that 
of civil government; that as God Almighty hath infti- 
tuted one for the prefervation of the civil rights of men, 
fo he hath inftituted the other for the benefit of their 
fouls ; and that his vicegerent powers, whether princes, 
parliaments, or other aflemblies, are each of them in 
their feveral capacities, executive or legiflative, boun 
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in duty to God, both to fupport and promote that 
church-government which they think is right. 

As a great many are of this opinion from a principle 
of confcience, fo a great many more are fo from a prin- 
ciple of policy and good government: Thefe do think 
that the government of church and ftate are fo naturally 
interwoven, that no nation can be at peace, unlefs both 
thefe go hand in hand in their natural duties to each 
other, and in their common difpenfations to the whote 
members of the united fociety. 


A third fort of people (and not a few) are, from a 
factious principle, ready at all times to put clergymen by 
the ears, even where an eftablifhment by law makes the 
one part fecure, and a toleration by law makes the other 
part eafy; and when two oppofite eftablifhments fhall 
appear in Weftminfter, and both fhall pretend to claim 
their equal rights in an united parliament, thefe factious 
men wil] never want a ready handle. 

Seeing then the members of an united parliament muft 
be regulated by one or other of thefe principles, it is 
very plain, that this united parliament muft come toa 
vote, Which of thefe church governments fhall ftand, 
and the other at beft muft fatisfy itfelf with being 
tolerated. 


Perhaps it may be objected againft thefe fears, that the 
ground of contention will rather be removed, by two 
feveral eftablifhments of church government, feeing the 
ground of diflatisfation was, becaufe the one was not 
eftablifhed as well as the other ; that if two churches are 
eftablifhed, both parties will be fatisfied, and thofe who 
are not pleafed with the one, may go to the other: As 
to which, it fhall be acknowledged, that the fubjes of 
both nations may live eafily under two different church 
governments ; and if thefe two nations were united in 
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trade, and other interefts, fo as that the fubje&ts of both 
fhould find equal encouragement in either, it is not to 
be doubted, that both nations might be more eafy as to 
church matters than they are at prefent; but at the fame 
time, thefe two different eftablifhed churches cannot be 
fupported by one and the fame parliament. 

And here appears plainly, the grofs miftake of thofe 
who imagine that one parliament can fupport two 
different church-eftablifhments: they do not advert to 
the difference betwixt being tolerated and being efta- 
blifhed. 

To be tolerated, is no more than to receive the com- 
paffion of the law, without the leaft fhare of power, 
encouragement, or approbation. 

To be eftablifhed, is to receive the approbation, 
judgment, and the whole will of the law ; and a church 
eftablifhed, is actually aflumed into a fhare of the con» 
ftitution of the government, with fuch a fhare of its 
power as is proper to adminifter its own difcipline. 

So that to fay, one and the fame parliament will allow 
two churches to be eftablifhed, each with feparate power, 
is equally ridiculous, as to fay, that one man can have 
two different wills ; and it is not to be doubted, that the 
firft a& of an united parliament, will be to reduce one of 
thefe incompatible eftablifhments ; which of the two wiil 
fall, is eafy to guefs. 

To illuftrate this point, I fhall fuppofe, that at the late 
Revolution, Epifcopacy had been fettled in the North, 
and Prefbytery in the Weft (according to the inciina- 
tions of thele refpective parts of Scotland) ; would not 
the world have looked upon this as an incongruous piece 
of work ; and would not both thefe eftablifhments have 
been jumbled into one long ere now? 

The cafe will be the fame, if the parliaments of both 
nations are as much united as that of Scotland is united 
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in itfelf, with this variation only, that the church 
governments of England and Scotland are more incom+ 
patible than Scots Epifcopacy and Prefbytery are. 


Perhaps it may again be obje&ed, that if thefe two 
church-governments are exprefsly fecured by pofitive 


articles, in this grand and folemn treaty, no parliament 
will attempt to alter them. 


With regard to which, firft, in point of faét, if this 
prefent parliament of Scotland fhall attempt to fubvert 
the whole fabric of the Scots conftitution, certainly, 
fortiori, an united parliament may invert, or rather regu- 
late, a part of the conftitution ; and therefore thofe who 
have any value for either the church government of 
Scotland, or for any other of thefe referved interefts, 
muft of all things be careful to avoid fo much as coming 
to a queftion, whether or not this prefent parliament can 
nnifh this treaty of union; for if this parliament fhall fo 
much as point at zny fuch thing, there is an end for ever 


of all the fecurity which the Scots can have for any of 
their referved interetts. 


But in the next place, in point of right, it is plainly 
above the power of this parliament to attempt any fuch 
alteration in the conftitution ; the reafon is plain, Mem- 
bers of Parliament are but adminiftrators, and their acts 
eannot extend beyond the power given them by their 
conftituents ,; which is, in general, to fupport or amend 


the conftitution, either by making new laws, or by 
mending old ones. 


And though commiffions to reprefent in parliament da 
run in general and moft ample terms, yet there is one 
natural condition in all commiffions, which neither needs 
nor ought to be exprefled, viz. That the undertakers of 
the commiffions fhall contain themfelves within the verge 


of the conftitution: If they exceed. this, they ufurp a 
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. 
power which is not given them; they violate the confti- 
tution, and are punifhable as ufurpers and traitors. 


After all, Suppofing a new parliament were called, and 
that the members were fully inftru@ted, and impowcred 
by their conftituents to ratify a treaty by which both 
parliaments were to be turned into one; and that this 
Jaft fcene of a dying Scots parliament, and Scots con- 
ftitution, fhould take all the precaution which they could 
devife, for fecuring the prefent eftablifhed church- 
government of Scotland; yet it is plainly beyond the 
power of men, to make fuch a provifion of fecurity as 
may not be undone in an united parliament. 


That eftablifhment, which was formerly fafe under 
the guardianfhip, will, and approbation of its own par- 
liament, and of its own independent conftitution, is now 
turned out from under that fhelter, and muft take its fate 
under a new fort of parliament, and independent con- 
ftitution, where, if it has the majority, it receives appro- 
bation, and is aflumed into a fhare of that new conttitu- 
tion ; but if otherwile, it may perhaps obtain compaffion 
and toleration. 


It may be here alleged, That all thofe dangers and 


injuries by which the Scots fuffer at the hands of the 
Englifh, do arife from that ftate of feparation betwixt 
the two kingdoms, and that the more that this feparation is 
removed, the lefs the danger will be; That an united 
parliament makes us one and not two, all Britifh, and 
what is done in that Parliament is done for the Britifh, 
and by the Britith. 

As,to which, I do fo far agree with the notion of an 
incorporate union, that both the jealoufies we are under, 
and the injuries we receive, do arife from our prefent 
ftate of feparation ; and therefore I am for uniting both 
nations in all thofe interefts which are mentioned in this 
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prefent treaty, and fome more, if fo the wifdom of the 
nation fhall think fit. 

But feeing by the {cheme of this treaty (and by all other 
fchemes thatever I heard of) there are fome very valuable 
interefts to be referved as feparate properties, and even 
as diiting eflablifhments ; it feems beyond human com- 
prehenfion, how thefe feparate diftinét interefts and 
eftablifhments can be regulated and fupported by one 
parliament. 

‘There are two meafures, which the Scots in prudence 
may take to fkreen themfelves from the unequal power of 
the Englifh ; one is, To purchafe their affections ; the 
other is, To avoid their influence. 

There is no honourable way for compafling the firft, 
but by uniting with them, as I have faid above; and if 
this will do the turn, where is the neceffity or prudence 
of difmembering of a Scots conftitution, through fo many 
difficulties, hardfhips, and dangers? If this union of 
interefts is not able to purchafe entirely the affections of 
the Englifh, but that the Englifh, after fuch an union in 
intereft, may ftill have an itching to out-rival the Scots 
in fome of their united interefts, and fhall {till find theme 
felves under a neceflity or duty to fupprefs or demolifh 
thefe interefts which are referved to the Scots: In that 
cafe, for the Scots to fubject thefe interefts to an united 
parliament, is fo far from being an expedient to avoid 
Englifh influence, that it is the way to throw themfelves 
headlong into it; and the Scots deferve no pity, if they 
voluntarily furrender their united and feparate interefts to 
the mercy of an united parliament, where the Englifh 
fhall have fo vaft a majority. 

The Englifh can find accefs two feveral ways, to 
injure the Scots in their trade, or other concerns: By 
their influence upon a Scots parliament; and, By laws 
pafied in an Englifh parliament. 

It 
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It is very plain, that they can praGife the firtt of thele 
means, with a great deal of more eafe in an united par- 
liament, than in a feparate Scots parliament: It is 
much eafier to corrupt 45 Scots at London, than it is to 
corrupt 300 at Edinburgh ; and befides, there will be no 
occafion of corrupting them, when: the cafe fhall occur, 
of a difference betwixt the South Britons and the North 
Bzitons ; for the northern will be out-voted, without 
being corrupted. As the firft can be practifed with 
more eafe, fo the Scots may be injured in an united 
parliament with greater fafety. 

A feparate parliament of England (efpecially if the 
terms of union are exprefsly declared) cannot make a 
breach in the interefts of Scotland, without imminent 
danger to themfelves ; but in an united parliament, they 
have the concurrence of the Scots, even though the 
whole 45 fhould vote againft the law; and thele 45 
Scots members do ferve for no more than as fo many 
Scots witnefles, to aflent to the furrender of fuch rights 
as the Englifh fhall pleafe to take from thein, and to rife 
in judgment againft their own nation, if they fhould 
afterwards pretend that any injury has been done them, 

In a word, A feparate Englifh parliament may per 
haps invade the Scots rights by their laws ; and perhaps 
a Scots parliament may find means to move them to 
repeal thofe laws: Dut, in the cafe of an united parlia- 
ment, the Scots do make a formal furrender of the very 
faculty itfelf, and are for ever left to the mercy of the 
Englifh, with refpest to all their interefts, both united 
and {eparate. 

I fhall clofe what I have to fay, touching this dream 
of being one and not two, by putting the cafe, Thata 
law were offered in the united parliament (to make it go 
down the better), and that it were brought in by one of 
the forty-five Scots members, for fome regulation in the 
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church-government, or for fome regulation of the civil 
judicatures, or touching fome matters of trade; and 
fuppofing, that whatever fmooth title this law might 
have, yet it did point at no lefs than to overturn the 
church, or civil judicatures in Scotland, or to ruin the 
trade of Scotland; I fuppofe the other Scots members 
fhould oppofe this law, as being prejudicial to the Scots 
rights referved in the articles of treaty: The anfwer is 
very ready and plain, That there is no fuch thing as 
Scots or Englifh; they are all Britifh; they are one, 
and not two; the law now-.propofed cannot hurt the 
Scots no more than the Englifh ; if it does hurt, it does 
hurt to the Britifh, of which the Englifh are a part; 
and the only way to know whether it does hurt or good 
to the Britith, is to put it to the vote of a Britith par- 
Jiament, 

This will be the iffue of that darling plea, of being 
one and not two ; it will be turned upon the Scots with 
a vengeance ; and their forty-five members may dance 
round to all eternity, in this trap of their own making. 

I proceed to confider the next Scots intereft which is 
to be referved, viz. A f{eparate ftate, or rather f{pecies, of 
nobility. 

I am not here to examine into the juftice of that pro- 
portion of fixteen, which I am told is by the treaty 
appointed to be the number for reprefenting the whole 
body of the Scots nobility in the united parliament ; 
neither am I to take notice of the manner how they are 
to reprefent. 

What I am here to obferve is, That by this treaty the 
Scots peers are reduced into a new ftate ; and upon that 
account, it may be very proper to confider, what influ- 
ence that new fpecies of mongrel-peerage may have 
upon the union and peace of thefe nations, and what 
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danger this new fet of diminutive peers may be in of 
being in time altogether fupprefled. 

Firft then, That the Scots peers are reduced to a new 
ftate is plain: They have, by the patents of their fami- 
lies, an inherent, proper, and conftant right of fitting 
and voting in parliament; and by the prefent treaty, 
that conftant right of theirs is turned into a mere pre- 
Carious right, either by election or by rotation. 

It is very obvious, what influence the degrading of 
this {tate would have upon the peace of thefe nations; 
The right of fitting conftantly in parliament, and of 
fharing in the legiflative power of the government, is as 
regularly the property of every peer of Scotland, as his 
own eftate is; and indeed it is more facred and valuable, 
becaufe the condition of a man’s eftate may fail, but that 
of his reprefentation cannot, without forfeiture. 

The hiftory of all ages hath taught us, that fingle 
injured families have been very uneafy to a government ; 
and that government muft be in a ftrange condition, 
which hath fo great a number of families in a ftate of 
forfeiture ; and thefe the greateft and beft allied families 
in the nation. 

It is of no manner of weight, to pretend that their 
rights are preferved by being reprefented by a fmall num- 
ber; and that befides, they acquire all the other privi- 
leges of Englifh peers ; fuch as the privilege of running 
in debt without being bound to pay it, &c. 

For firft, If the privilege of a conftant right is turned 
into that of election, it is quite altering the property and 
nature of the privilege: A peer has, in that cafe, lefs 
opportunity for fharing in the government of his nation, 
than a lefler baron; and it is plain, that in procefs of 
time, an united parliament would mumble this fpurious 
race of Scots peers into nothing, for very obvious reafons. 
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As to their acquiring of all the remaining privileges of 
Englifh peers, thefe can never come to make near an equi- 
valent for that conftant right of reprefentation; and 
befides, for a tafte of their future treatment in thefe 
matters, I am told, that even in the very treaty itfelf, 
the Scots peers are already juftled out of one of the chief 
of thefe privileges, viz. their right of fitting in judg- 
ment upon the trial of a peer: But this is to defcend into 
the particulars of the treaty, which I am to avoid. 


I know, fome Scotfmen do think that this ftate hath 
been increafed to a number beyond meafure; and there- 
fore in retrenching the number of peers, the nation will 
not fuffer. 

T ars very fenfible, that this ftate is fwelled (efpecially 
of late) to a very overgrown bulk ; and perhaps there is 
too much ground to think, that fome men have been 
inftrumental in increafing the number, of purpofe to fink 
that noble body of men, by its own weight; efpecially 
confidering the mean and fcandalous grounds which fome 
odfcure people have moft impudently offered of late, for 
their pretenfions to tities ef honour. 

Upon this account, the nation may have an eye upon 
thefe who have been the chief inftruments in fuch pro- 
motions; and it may become the wifdom of the nation, 
to fall upon means to obftruct any fuch in time coming, 


But as to thefe gentlemen, who would run to that 
extreme, of difmembering the ftate of peers, I would 
recommend to their confideration, the fate of fome 
northern nations, who entered upon the fame attempts. 

Let no man think, that it is an eafy matter to alter 
any branch of a conftitution: The fundamental fettle- 
ments of a conftitution are like fo many links of a chain, 
when one link is broke, the whole chain is broke ; and if 
one ftate of the nation fets up a rivalfhip with another, 
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perhaps a third party lies im wait to put the whole under 
chains ; and it is too much to be fearcd, that fome peoole 
may have propagated thefe diforderly notions with this 
very view. 

2 

Befides, thefe gentlemen who expect to eafe the Scots 
Nation of a burden, by reducing the number and power 
of the Scots nobility in this manner, will find them(elves 
very wide of their purpofe. If indeed a propofal were 
made, for reforming that ftate, with relation to the 
government, o* coniticution of Scotiand, as it now ftands 
by itfelf, perhaps there might be fome coicur of ground 
to expect fome eafe to the nation by it; and even that 
muft be attended with imminent danger to the conitti- 
tution. 


But if this reform is calculated for the cafe of the united 
parliament, it is to take fo much power out of the hands 
of 4 race of Scotfmen, who might fome time or other 
ftand in the gap for that part of the ifland where their 
interefts and relations are, and to tranflate it into the 
hands of a fet of men whofe bias lies another way, and 
whofe littie finger may prove thicker than the others 
loins. 

I make not the leaft doubt, that there are fome people 
in the nation, who, from a prejudice at the prefent church- 
eftablifhment, and the nobility, would willingly facrifice 
both, hoping that they fhall be able to fecure their other 
interefts, which are of more value to them, 

But thefe gentlemen will find, that all their interefts 
will meet with the fame quarter ; when an united parlia- 
ment fhall take away one referved intereft, this opens a 
floodgate to {weep away the remainder. 

I proceed therefore to examine the third article of thefe 
referved interefts, viz. The municipal laws, and the 


judicatures for adminiftrating juftice, in which every 
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individual fubje&, of whatfoever eftate, quality, or 
complexion, muft be concerned to the higheft degree. 

I fhall not be tenacious of the fyftem of our laws, 
though perhaps they are inferior to none ; the danger here 
pointed at is, That the judicatures for adminiftrating 
juftice, and the cognizance of all law-fuits, fhal] be 
carried up to London, either in the firft inftance, or by 
way of appeal. 

If this fhould be the fate of our judicatures, inevitable 
ruin muft follow: There is not any man in the nation, 
whofe affairs do not oblige him frequently to attend the 
Seffion at Edinburgh; and even this is a very heavy 
expence to thofe who live in the remote fhires: What 
infupportable addition of expence will enfue, if in place 
of coming to Edinburgh, they muft go to London, is 
not fo much as to be thought of. 

That this will be the fate of our judicatures is toa 
plain: It will begin with appeals ; and whatever referva- 
tion we may pretend to make for a Scots court of appeals, 
the Houfe of Peers will never fuffer one part of the nation 
to be from under their jurifdiGtion, more than another ; 
the Scots and Englifh are no more two, but one, all are 
Britifh ; and it muft be the intereft of a Britifh Houfe of 
Peers, to make all the Britith fubjes equally own the 
jurifdiGtion of their houfe. 


_ After appeals, the judicatures will foon follow : Firft 
they will lofe their authority ; when people know where 
they can reverfe a fentence of the Seffion, they will not 
be very folicitous what fentence the Seffion gives. 

Many members of the united parliament are advocates 
and attornies at London; thefe will bring all the Scots 
grift they can to their own mill. 

All the reprefentatives of thefe towns and counties 
which lie upon the road betwixt Scotland and London, 


will 
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will oblige themfelves and their conftituents, by bringing 
fo many travellers into thefe places every term. 


In a word, it will even fare with the Scots, as it did 
with the Welfh, only with this variation, ane the more 
extraordinary diftance of Scotland from London, will 
make the expence far more infupportable to the Scots 
than it is to the Welfh. 


As thefe feveral reafons which I have mentioned will 
occafion the tranfportation of our Scots judicatures to 
London, fo I am told, that there are fome claufes in 
the treaty, which feem defigned of purpofe to pave the 
way for it; fuch as “¢ Subje& neverthelefs to fuch 
** regulations as fhall be thought neceflary for the better 
“* adminiftration of juftice, to be made by the parlia- 
“* ment of Great Britain.” —** That after the union the 
‘© privy council does continue in Scotland, for preferving 
“¢ of order and public peace until the parliament of Bri- 
s¢ tain fhall think fit to alter it, or eftablifh any other 
S¢ effe€tual courfe for that end.’?—** That all courts 
** now in being in Scotland, do remain, but fubject to 
© fuch alterations by the parliament of Britain, as may 
** be thought more expedient for the common good.” 


I am to fhun meddling with the treaty, and therefore 
I fhall make no comment upon thefé claufes. 

Perhaps fome people, upon account of the perfonal 
faults of our judges, may be willing to part with our 
judicatures. 

If there are any fuch perfonal] faults, let the wifdom of 
a Scots parliament provide a remedy ; to part with our 
judicatures were a cure worfe than the difeafe. 

I come to the laft of thefe referved interefts, viz. a 
feparate duty of an equivalent, to be paid by the Englith 
to the Scots, in compenfation of that fhare which the 
Scots are bound to pay of the debts of England. 
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I am fo much a wellwifher to an union and good 
underftanding betwixt thefe nations, that I fhall not 
infift upon the value of our African company, which is 
to be abandoned for this equivalent, and which many 
people think may become of more value to Scotland, 
than all the acceffion they can have by the communication 
of trade with England. 


Neither fhall I reckon up the vaft burden of additional 
duties, which are to be laid upon the Scots, which fome 
people look upon as infupportable. 


What I am here to obferve is, that the Scots can 
have no manner of fecurity for this equivalent, in the cafe 
of an united parliament. 


In this matter of the equivalent, the Scots do under- 
take to pay part of the Englith debts, by laying on duties 
upon their cuftoms, &c. And the Englifh do undertake, 
upon the other hand, to refund fo much money to the 
Scots, as an equivalent. This fixeth a formal debit and 
credit betwixt the two nations, and it is not to be 
doubted that an united parliament wil! bind the Scots to 
their part of the performance ; and they may look upon 
thefe duties upon their cuftoms, &c. as unalterable ; but 
it is very far above the power of the Scots, in that 
united parliament, to force the Englifh to pay their 
equivalent. 

It is incident to the depraved nature of man, that 
neither private men, and far lefs focieties, will perform 
their bargains, or pay their debts, unlefs when they are 
compelled to it. 

In the cafe of private men, or private focieties, the 
judge at common law is umpire; but in this cafe of an 
united parliament, which has no fuperior power to com- 
pel them, the Englifh are both judge and party. 


Whatever 
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Whatever manner of way this equivalent is to be dif- 
pofed of, it is certainly a fum of money to be paid by 513 
and their conitituents, to 45 and their conftituents; 
and if any man does believe that any 513 men in the 
world, who have no power to anfwer to, will compel 
themfelves, and pay a great fum of money either at once 
or yearly, he has more faith than experience or judgment. 

Thus I have laid open, with all imaginable fincerity, 
what J think muft be the fate of the Scots interefts (efpe- 
cially thofe which are to be referved feparate) in an united 
parliament. 

And this fcheme of an union, upon that foot, feems 
zo be attended with many infuperable difficulties. 

All thefe difficulties would evanith, if thefe two nations 
were united in their interefts under different parliaments. 

The Englifh cannot apprehend the leaft danger from 
the Scots in feparate parliaments; the only ground of 
difcontent to the Scots is, becaufe they are injured in 
their trade and other interefts, either by Englith laws, 
or by Englith influence upon Scots laws: If both are 
united in trade and other interefts by exprefs articles, 
the Scots muft be eafy to the end of the world. 

Neither are the Scots to apprehend danger from feparate 
parliaments, as they may from an united one, for the 
_reafons I have given above. 

Each feparate pariiament will fupport their own 
eftablifhed church. 

In the cafe of feparate parliaments, there will be no 
fubverted conftitutions and privileges, nor forfeited fami- 
lies, to rife up to difturb the peace of the fociety. 

Each parliament will manage their own civil laws and 
judicatures, 

And each parliament will maintain their own duties 
and debts without embroiling themfelves with dangerous 


and uncertain equivalents. 
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I know it will be objected, that to have different par- 
Jiaments, is to continue in the fame unhappy ftate in which 
we have been ever fince the union of the two crowns. 

This is a plain miftake in fact: 1 do acknowledge that 
in point of right, the Scots by their union in allegiance 
were juftly entitled to a communication of trade and 
other public privileges with the Englifh ; but the misfor- 
tune Jay in this, That at the union of the two crowns 
this mutual right of communication was not declared by 
fome expre{s open deed: And the Scots (who are the 
weaker nation) were left to plead their uncertain 
(though jufi) titles before the judicatures of England. 

This misfortune may be effectually provided for by an 
expreis treaty, which will for ever fecure the Scots in fuch 
articles as are to be exprefsly condefcended to by the 
Englifh, efpecially contidering that the errors of paft 
times have been a warning to both nations. 

1 know the expence, and fome other bad circumftances 
in the conftitution of a Scots parliament, is ufed by fome 
as an argument for an united parliament. 

As to the expence, a Scots government may help that 
if they pleafe, but the courfe propofed will not help it; 
the 45 commoners, and the 16 peers, with the attend- 
ance of other Scots men at London, upon account of 
parliamentary bufinefs, will be an expence very far 
beyond the other, and will indeed prove an infupportable 
burden upon the Scots, efpecially confidering that in this 
cafe the money which is fpent is all carried out of the 
kingdom. 

As to the errors in the conftitution of a Scots parlia- 
ment, thefe may be helped by a Scots parliament, if they 
who make this objection do not obftruct it. 

But here again we meet with a frightful objeGtion, 
compofed of defpair and fear, "That the Scots can be no 
worfe than they are, and therefore they had beft run 
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into this treaty at any rate: That if they do not, the 
Englith will never hear of a treaty again, and the con- 
fequences will be ruin and defolation. 

This feems to be a ftrange way of arguing: Shall the 
Scots never find themfelves in a capacity of treating as 
free men? Their treaters have been hurried into this 


article of an united parliament, and their nation is to be 
bullied into it. 


I appeal to every man’s own obfervation, if (except- 
ing a few mifled well-meaning gentlemen) thefe perfuas 
fives are not handed about by thofe very men, who have 
been moft adtive in drawing their own nation into its 
prefent ftate of mifery: Thefe are the incendiaries, who, 
having fired the city, will not advife or affift the inha- 
bitants to extinguifh the flame; but would fright them 
away to fave their lives: And thefe are they who have 
driven the nation upon precipices, thereby to force them 
to fwallow down fuch terms as fhall be offered them. 

But it is to be hoped, that the wifdom of the Scots 
nation will take care equally to avoid thefe precipices, 
and any fuch difhonourable and ruinous terms. 

It is certainly the intereft of all good men to promote 
a nearer union with our neighbours of England; and no 
time ought to be loft on our part in going about fo good 
a work; and the Englifh are no fuch people as thefe 
incendiaries would reprefent them: There are no doubt 
in both nations, fome people who endeavour to play the 
game of faétion to each other’s hand; but the wife and 


good people of both have folid grounds to go upon, for, 


defeating thefe dark projects, and for eftablifhing a lafting 
union and fettlement. 

But if the Englifh are not ripe for any fuch folid mean 
of accommodation, the Scots, as provident men, are to 
confider, before they take fuch aleap in the dark, whether 
or not they have any thing within the compafs of their 
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own power, by which, without waiting for a treaty with 
the Englifh, they can make themfelves eafy and fafe. 


If we confider the bounty of Providence to us in our 
native fituation and product, and the wifdom of our 
anceftors in leaving us a good wholefome conftitution, 
and fhall compare thefe with our prefent degenerate ftate, 
we fhall find a very large field for improving the one, and 
for reftoring the other, without the concurrence of England. 

I am not for overloading the power of the prince with 
unufual limitations, efpecially during the adminiftration of 
fo gentle a government as we live now under at prefent. 

Neither fhall I prefume to prepoffefs the deliberations 
of the enfuing féffion of the Scots parliament, by offering 
any thing that is new. 

I fhall only, ina few general terms, point out fome 
things which arife naturally, as expedients to obviate 
thefe objections which are raifed to drive this nation into 
the meafure of an united parliament, 

‘Thefe objections do point either at the defe€ts of our 
conttitution within ourfelves, or at the defects of our 
relative ftate with refpeCt to our neighbours of England. 

As to the defects of our conftitution within ourfelves, 
I obferve chiefly thefe three objections are made : 

he expence and bad conftitution of our parliaments. 

The exorbitant number of our nobility. 

And the corruption of our judicatures. 

As to the expence and bad conftitution of our parlia- 
ments, there have been fome laws lying before the par- 
Jiament for fame years, and fome of them ready for the 
royal affent too, which may go a great length in curing 


of thefe evils, and what more is requifite may be worthy 
the confideration of the enfui ng feffion, 


As to the exorbitant number of the nobility, there is a 
a law lying likewife under confideration for {ome years, 


which 
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which may be a proper remedy for obftruting their 
exorbitant growth in time coming. 

As to the corruption of the judicatures: The Lords 
of Seffion are fecure againft the frowns of a court, by 
having their commiffions ad vitam. And feeing corrups 
tion iia ignorance are failings very hurtful, but not 
eafily to be proven; therefore, if the ea teni fhall 
think fit to pafs a law, for removing fummarily by a vote 
of parliament, fuch judges as the majority of the parlia- 
ment fhall think corrupt or ignorant; that bench may 
become the beft conftituted judicature in the world, and 
may be one of the moft effectual means to make the 
nation happy. 

As to our relative ftate with refpe& to our neighbours 

-of England, it is very plain, that in point of right, the 
Scots by their union of allegiance with the Englith, are 
bound to fhare in the burdens and duties -of England, 
and confequently are entitled to as great a fhare of their 
trade, and other privileges, as this treaty does give them. 
_ But left fome narrow felfith people fhould difpute this 
point of right, I fhall retire to an undeniable point of 
fat, viz, That the Scots actually do contribute very 
Jargely and effeétually to fupport thefe wars, in which 
they have no other concern, but as being under the fame 
allegiance with England ; 3 and which are carried on for 
fupporting that trade, of which they are denied a fhiare. 

Thefe means, I fay, of rectifying our own conftitution 
at home, are in our hands, in the pofleffion and power 
of a Scots parliament ; and if the Englith do not (with- 
out any further treaty) make the Scots fuch fuitable 
returns, as both their juft rights, and their ready per- 
formayces, do entitle them to, itis both natural and juft 
for the Scots to withdraw thele Epeencss, and to turn 
them to the beft adyantage any where elf. 

This they can cafily do, either by public treaties, or 
private bargains, with fome other neighbours, by acts of 
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general or particular naturalization, by declaring them- 
felves a free port, and by many other meafures, which 
are in the power of a Scots people or parliament, without 
wajting for a treaty with England, 

It is true, in fo far as an a& of parliament is requifite, 
the affent of the Crown muft be had; but if a Scots par- 
liament does exert themfelves according to their duty, 
they have a gracious Queen who will do them juttice. 

As to the apprehenfions of oppofition from the power 
of England: It is in the power of England to do them 
juftice ; and it is not to be imagined, that fo wife and fo 
generous a nation will endanger their own and their 
neighbour’s peace, where they can find fo eafy and fo juft 
a remedy. 

And befides, we fee that the juftice of Providence 
hath infpired all the potentates in Europe, with a prin- 
ciple to preferve the balance of its power; and rew 
alliances do arife every day, for protecting any one part, 
though never fo fmall and contemptible, which is attacked 
or injured by another. 

In a word, If the Scots fhall boldly, juftly, and duti« 
fully, fet about to rectify their own conftitution at home, 
and fhall ufe their own native produ& of men and goods, 
to fuch advantages as the bounty of Providence lays before 
them, either by employing it with their neighbours of 
England, who ought to have the firft offer of it, or by 
making honourable and beneficial bargains elfewhere ; 
the plain’ confequence muft be, either a comfortable 
ftate at home within themfelves, or an honourable, equal, 


and lating ftate of union with their neighbours of 
England. : 
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